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PREFACE 


nM1/ X l the *? EW KAD!ANT READERS is an entirely 

5f ! L b0 ,?V I U h Vf ,eS j and has bee3J brou 8 ht out for use in 
Standard X of English medium schools. 

The predominant aim in selecting the passages included in 
this book has been to provide for pupils who are about to be 
introduced to the beauties of English literature a wealth of read¬ 
ing material that should rouse their interest by its freshness, live- 
mess and variety. Variety in style and subject-matter is indeed 
an outstanding feature of the selections. The passages chosen 
are models of English prose, and have been culled from various 
forms of English literature, such as the novel, the short story, the 
essay, the prose drama, the biographical sketch and the descrip¬ 
tive article. While old favourites have not been neglected, most 
of the extracts are from the writings of modern authors, so that 
the pupils may become familiar with the current modes of 
thought and expression. The young reader will find here, among 
other literary specimens, exciting tales of travel and adventure, 
fascinating stones of animal life, interesting accounts of the mar¬ 
vels of science and industry, and delightful character studies 
sparkling with humour. 

Each passage begins with a short introductory note which 
gives the background of the story or the extract. The different 
types of exercises provided at the end of the passage aim at 
checking the pupil’s comprehension of the textual matter, stimu¬ 
lating his process of thinking and reasoning, and giving him 
practice in word usage, language study and composition. While 
these exercises are based on, the pattern followed in the earlier 
books in the series, some of the questions set are of an advanced 
type intended to test the pupil’s intelligence or his appreciation 
of the finer points in the passage. It is hoped that these aids will 
help the teacher to make the lessons interesting as well as 
profitable. 

The poems selected arc such as will appeal to the pupils and 
interest them. At least 150 lines must be learnt by heart. 

Our special thanks are due to the Board of Editors, consist¬ 
ing of Mr. C. A. Christie, Principal, Robert Money School, 
Bombay; Mr. A. R. Dawood, former Dy. Director, All India 
Council for Secondary Education, New Delhi and Mr. S. S. 
Pavri, Principal, Amulakh Amichand Bhimji High School, Bom¬ 
bay, who were jointly responsible for the work of preparing 
this book in the series. 

We also acknowledge with thanks the help given to the 
Editors by The Rev. Fr. D Donnelly, S.J., Principal of St. Mary’s 
High School, Bombay, and The Rev. Fr. H. F. Miranda, S.J., 
Principal, St. Xavier’s High School, Bombay, in the preparation 
of this book. 
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L ALL ABOUT A DOG 


. ? ul * l0r ol dds delightful little essay, A, G. Gardiner 
u 0 „c of the most distinguished essayists of mod™ times 
He wrote under the pen-name of “Alpha of the Plough” The 
themes ol Ins essays were chosen from ordinary events and 

S " ,m,0 T '77 lifc ' 1“ presented in a simple 
““ ™ d cl,armi "S «*• “AH About a Dog” taken from 

T 1 T C "'" kd Um in «" is one of 

n sr* Tneict •n* t mp eS ° aU ‘ ll0r ’ S **■ " ** with an ordi¬ 
nary incident -an argument between a bus conductor and the 

passengers in the bus sparkles with humour and clever charac 

I t was a bitterly cold night, and even at the far end of 
the bus the cast wind that raved along the street cut like 
a knife. I he bus stopped, and two women and a man 
got m together and filled the vacant places. The 
younger woman was dressed in sealskin, and carried 
one of those little Pekinese dogs that women in sealskin 
like to carry in their laps. The conductor came in and 
took the fares. Then his eye rested with cold malice 
on the beady-eyed toy dog. I saw trouble brewing, 
ilus was tlie opportunity for which he had been wait¬ 
ing, and lie intended to make the most of it. I had 
marked him as the type of what Mr. Wells has called 
the Resentful Employee, the man with a general vague 
grievance against everything and a particular grievance 
against passengers who came and sat in his bus while 
he shivered at the door. 

“You must take that dog out,” he said with sour 
venom. 

“f shall certainly do nothing of the kind. You can 
take my name and address,” said the woman, who had 
evidently expected the challenge and knew the reply. 
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“You must take the dog out—that’s my orders. 



“I won’t go on the top in sueh weather. It would 
kill me,” said the woman. 



“Certainly not,” said her lady companion. “You’ve 
got a cough as it is.” 

“It’s nonsense,” said her male companion. 

The conductor pulled the bell, and the bus stop¬ 
ped. “This bus doesn’t go on until that dog is brought 
out.” And he stepped on to the pavement and waited. 
It was his moment of triumph. He had the law on his 
side, and a whole busful of angry people under the 
harrow. His embittered soul was having a real holiday. 

The storm inside rose high. “Shameful”; “He’s no 
better than a German”; “Why isn’t he in the army?”; 
“Call the police”; “Let’s all report him”; “Let’s make 
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him give us our fares back”; -Yes, that's it, let’smake 
him give us our fares back.” For everybody was on 
the side of the lady and the dog. J 

That little animal sat blinking at the dim lights in 
happy unconsciousness of the rumpus of which he was 
the cause. 


The conductor came to the door. “What’s your 
number? said one, taking out a pocket-book with a 
gesture of terrible things. “There’s my number,” said 
the conductor imperturbably. “Give us our fares 
back—you’ve engaged to carry us-you can’t leave us 
here all night. “No fares back,” said the conductor. 

Two or three passengers got out and disappeared 
into the night. The conductor took another turn on the 
■pavement, then went and had a talk with the driver. 
Another bus, the last on the road, sailed by indifferent 
to the shouts of the passengers to stop. “They stick by 
each other-the villains,” was the comment. 

Someone pulled the bell violently. That brought 
the driver round to the door. “Who’s conductor of 
this bus?” he said, and paused for a reply. None com¬ 
ing, he returned to his seat and resumed beating his 
arms across his chest. There was no hone in that 
quarter. A policeman strolled up and looked in at the 
door. An avalanche of indignant protests and appeals 
burst on him. “Well, he’s got his rules, you know,” he 
said genially. “Give your name and address.” “That’s 
what he’s been offered, and he won’t take it.” “Oh,” 
said the policeman, and he went away and took his 
stand a few yards down the street, where he was joined 
by two more constables. 

And still the little dog blinked at the lights, and 
the conductor walked to and fro on the pavement, like 
a captain on the. quarter-deck in the hour of victory. A 
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young woman, whose voice had risen high above the 
gale inside, descended on him with an air of threaten¬ 
ing and slaughter. He was immovable—as cold as the 
night and hard as the pavement. She passed on in a 
fury of impotence to the three policemen who stood 
like a group of statuary up the street watching the 
drama. Then she came back, imperiously beckoned to 
her ‘young man 9 who had sat a silent witness of her 
rage, and vanished. Others followed. The bus was 
emptying. Even the dashing young fellow who had 
demanded the number, and who had declared he 
would see this thing through if he sat there all night, 
had taken an opportunity to slip away. 

Meanwhile the Pekinese party were passing 
through every stage of resistance to abject surrender. 
“I’ll go on the top,” said the sealskin lady at last. “You 
mustn’t” “I will.” “You’ll have pneumonia.” “Let 
me take it ” (This from the man.) “Certainly not—she 
.would die with her dog.” When she had disappeared 
up the stairs, the conductor came back, pulled the bell, 
and the bus went on., He stood sourly triumphant, 
while his conduct was savagely discussed in his face 
by the remnant of the party. 

Then the engine struck work, and the conductor 
went to the help of the driver. It was a long job, and 
presently the lady with the dog stole down the stairs 
and re-entered the bus. When the engine was put right, 
the conductor came back and pulled the bell. Then 
his eye fell on the dog, and his hand went to the bell- 
rope again. The driver looked round, the conductor 
pointed to the dog, the bus stopped, and the struggle 
recommenced with all the original features, the con¬ 
ductor walking the pavement, the driver smacking his 
arms on the box, the little dog blinking at the lights, 


the sealskin lady declaring that she would not go on 
the top—and finally going. 

“I ve got my rules,” said the conductor to me when 
I was the last passenger left behind. He had won his 
victory, but felt that he would like to justify himself to 
somebody. 

“Rules,” I said, “are necessary things, but there are 
rules and rules. Some are hard and fast rules, like the 
rule of the road, which cannot be broken without dan¬ 
ger to life and limb. But some are only rules for your 
guidance, which you can apply or wink at, as common- 
sense dictates-like that rule about the dogs. They are 
not a whip put in your hand to scourge your passengers 
with, but an authority for an emergency. They are 
meant to be observed in the spirit, not in the letter— 
for the comfort and not the discomfort of the passen¬ 
gers. You have kept the rule, and broken its spirit. You 
want t0 mix y° ur rules with a little good will and good 
' temper.” 

He took it very well, and when I got off the bus he 
said “Good night” quite amiably. 

From A. G. Gardiner’s 

LEAVES IN THE WIND 

Comprehension 

A 1. Why is the conductor called a ‘Resentful Employee’? 

/2.. What was the cause of the trouble in the bus? 

3. What did the other people in the bus think of the 
trouble? 

4. Why was the bell pulled violently? What was the 
result? 

5. What part did the policeman play in the incident? 

6. How did the furious young woman passenger behave 
in the situation? 

7. What made the conductor sourly triumphant? 
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8. Explain how the struggle in the bus started again. 

9. What are the author’s views on ‘rules’? 

10. In what sense had the conductor kept the rule but 

broken its spirit? 

B 1. Why do you think the woman with the Pekinese dog 
was so prompt in offering her name and address to 
the conductor? 

2. ‘It was his moment of triumph.’ How? 

3. ‘He’s no better than a German,’ What is the signi¬ 

ficance of this companion? 

4. ‘They stick by each other—the villains.’ Who made this 
. comment and why was it made? 

5. What explanation can you give for the attitude of the 

policeman in the situation? 

6. Why is the conductor compared with a captain in the 

hour of victory? Is the comparison apt? 

7. ‘Certainly not-she would die with her dog.’ Refer this 

to the context. 

8. Why did the conductor feel the necessity of justifying 

himself to the writer? 

9. The conductor said‘Good night’quite amiably. Do you 

think he was convinced by the author’s arguments? 

Language study 

l Several words and expressions are used to show the 
anger of the passengers. Make a list of all such 
words and expressions. 

2. Explain the significance of the italicized words in the 
following: 

people under the harrow; wind that raved; eye 
rested with cold malice; said with sour venom; 
that little animal sat blinking; said the conductor 

imperturbably; another bus...,. sailed by; a young 

woman . descended on him; she. imperious¬ 

ly beckoned to her young man; his conduct was 
savagety discussed; the driver smacking his arms on 
the box. 
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sentences-* 6 ^ ^° Win ® P^ rases anc ^ idiomatic expressions in 

cut like a knife; trouble brewing; make the most of; with a 
grievance against; have the law on one’s side; air of threaten- 
fury of impotence; see the thing through; slip away; abject 
surrender; justify himself; hard and fast riles- wink at 
4, Explain fully the following; 

(a) His embittered soul was having a real holiday 

c r he ° f indignant pr ° tests and a PP eals ba»t on him ' 

( ) The Pekinese party were passing through every stage of 
resistance to abject surrender. 

(d) Hie struggle recommenced with all the original features. 

5- a) Analyse the following sentence into clauses: 

Even the dashing young fellow ... w h 0 , , d , , , 

would see this thing through if he sat there all night Wfoken 
an opportunity to slip away. L ■ 

b) Combine the following into a complex sentence: 
Some one pulled the hell violently. That brought the dri 
ver round to the door. W» conduit of theZr 

Composition 

1. Give little pen-pictures of 
(a) the bus conductor; 

(B) the bus driver; 

(c) the lady with the Pekinese dog; 

(d) the policeman on the heat; 

M the young ma „ W h„ domanded mm)bw . 
yormg woman *, 

tmuUe “ ° W “ S «« of ‘he whole 

nessed. *** "* i ” d “ t ** V™ ™y have wit- 






2. HIS FIRST FLIGHT 

This story is by the Irish poet and short-story writer, 
Liam O’Flaherty. A young sea-gull, who is afraid to make his 
first flight with his two brothers and his sister, is left behind on 
the ledge of a high rock by his parents. Twenty-four hours 
pass by, and the young bird is famished; but he is still fright¬ 
ened to take the plunge and join the others. The proverbial 
mother’s instinct comes into play and does the trick. She cleverly 
lures the timid bird into stretching himself out from the ledge; 
he loses his balance and falls headlong into the open space be¬ 
low only to find to his supreme delight that he too can fly. 

The young seagull was alone on his ledge. His two 
brothers and his sister had already flown away the day 
before. He had been afraid to fly with them. Some¬ 
how, when he had taken a little run forward to the 
brink of the ledge and attempted to flap his wings, he 
became afraid. The great expanse of sea stretched 
down beneath and it was such a long way down- 
miles down. He felt certain that his wings would never 
support him, so he bent his head and ran away back to 
the little hole under the ledge where he slept at night. 
Even when each of his brothers and his little sister, 
whose wings were far shorter than his own, ran to the 
brink, flapped their wings, and flew away, he failed to 
muster up courage to take that plunge which appeared 
to him so desperate, His father and mother had come 
around calling to him shrilly, upbraiding him, threaten¬ 
ing to let him starve on his ledge unless he flew away. 
But for the life of him he could not move. 

That was twenty-four hours ago. Since then 
nobody had come near him. The day before, all day 
long, he had watched his parents flying about with his 
brothers and sister, perfecting them in the art of flight 
teaching them how to skim the waves and how to dive 
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for fish. He had, in fact, seen his older brother catch 
his first herring and devour it, standing on a rock, 
while his parents circled around raising a proud cackle. 
And all the morning the whole family had walked about 
on the big plateau midway down the opposite cliff 
taunting him with his cowardice. 

The sun was now ascending the sky, blazing warm¬ 
ly on his ledge that faced the south. He felt the heat, 
because he had not eaten since the previous nightfall. 
Then he had found a dried piece of mackerel’s tail at 
the far end of his ledge. Now there was not a single 
scrap of food left. He had searched every inch, root¬ 
ing among the rough, dirt-caked straw nest where he 
and his brothers and sister had been hatched. He even 
gnawed at the dried pieces of spotted eggshell. It was 
like eating part of himself. He had then trotted back 
and forth from one end of the ledge to the other, his 
grey body the colour o 'the cliff, his long grey legs step¬ 
ping daintily, trying to find some means of reaching 
his parents without having to fly. But on each side of 
him the ledge ended in a sheer fall of precipice, with 
the sea beneath, And between him and his parents 
there was a deep, wide chasm. Surely he could reach 
them without flying, if he could only move northwards 
along the cliff face. But then, on what could he walk? 
There was no ledge, and he was not a fly. Above him he 
could see nothing. The precipice was sheer and the top 
of it was perhaps farther away than the sea beneath him. 

He stepped slowly out to the brink of the ledge, and 
standing on one leg with the other leg hidden under 
his wing, he closed one eye, then the other, and pre¬ 
tended to be falling asleep. Still they took no notice 
ol him. He saw his two brothers and his sister lying on 
the plateau dozing, with their heads sunk into their 

R 10-2 
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necks. His father was preening the feathers on his white 
bacL Only his mother was looking at him. She was 
standing on a little high hump on the plateau, her white 
breast thrust forward. Now and again she tore at a 
piece of fish that lay at her feet, and then scraped each 
side of her beak on the rock. The sight of the food mad¬ 
dened him. How he loved to tear food that way, scrap¬ 
ing his beak now and again to whet it! He uttered a low 
cackle. His mother cackled too, and looked over at him. 

Ga, ga, ga, he cried, begging her to bring him over 
some food. 'Gaw-ool-ah,’ she screamed back derisively. 
But he kept calling plaintively, and after a minute or 
so he uttered a joyful scream. His mother had picked 
up a piece of the fish, and was flying across to him with 
it. He leaned out eagerly, tapping the rock with his 
feet, trying to get nearer to her as she flew across. But 
when she was just opposite to him, abreast of the ledge, 
s le halted, her legs hanging limp, her wings motionless, 
the piece of fish in her beak almost within reach of his 
Peak He waited a moment in surprise, wondering 
why she did not come nearer, and then, maddened by 
hunger, he dived at the fish. With a ioud sckam he 

fell outwards and downwards into space. His mother 
had swooped upwards. As he passed beneath lier, he 

S‘ r ^ W ^ ThM a monstrous terror 
seized him and his heart stood still. He could hear 

Ste lh t h' Onl?iaStedam0raellt ' ^ next mo- 
ment he felt his wings spread outwards. The wind 

then under his sto 

mach and against his wings. He could feel the tips of 
hia wings cutting through the air. He was not filling 

Md mwarl H 6 WaS T" 8 gradua,ly dommis 

P and outwards. He was no longer afraid. He just felt 

: bit dizzy. Then he flapped his wings once, ind he 
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soared upwards. He uttered a joyous scream and flap¬ 
ped them again. He soared higher. He raised his 
breast and banked against the wind. ‘Ga, ga, ga. 
Ga, ga, ga Gaw-ool-ah.’ His mother swooped past him, 
her wings making a loud noise. He answered her with 
another scream. Then his father flew over him scream¬ 
ing. Then he saw hft two brothers and sister flying 
around him, curveting and banking and soaring and 
diving. 

Then he completely forgot that he had not always 
been able to fly, and commenced himself to dive and 
soar and curvet, shrieking shrilly. 

He was near the sea now, flying straight over it, 
facing straight out over the ocean. He saw a vast green 
sea beneath him, with little ridges moving over it, and 
he turned his beak sideways and crowed amusedly. 
His parent and his brothers and sister had landed on 
this green floor in front of him. They were beckoning 
to him, calling shrilly. He dropped his legs to stand 
on the green sea. His legs sank into it. He screamed 
with fright and attempted to rise again, flapping his 
wings. But he was tired and weak with hunger and he 
could not rise, exhausted by the strange exercise. His 
feet sank into the green sea, and then his belly touched 
it and he sank no farther. He was floating on it. And 
around him his family was screaming, praising him, and 
their beaks were offering him scraps of dog-fish. 

He had made his first flight. 

From Liam O’ Flaherty’s 

THE COLLECTED STORIES 

Comprehension 

1. Why was the young seagull afraid to fly? 

2. How were the seagull’s brothers and sister being trained 

in the art of flight? 
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3. What made the condition of the seagull on the ledge so 

desperate? 

4. What was the attitude of the different members of the 

seagull’s family towards his desperate condition? 

5. Why do you think the seagull pretended to fall asleep 

on the brink of the ledge? 

6. What trick did the seagull’s mother finally play? 

7. What were the seagull’s feelings as he fell outwards 

into space? How did he overcome them? 

8. How did his family encourage him in this attempt? 

9. How did the seagull’s first flight end? 

10. Explain the following with reference to the context: 

(a) It was like eating part of himself. 

(b) There was no ledge, and he was not a fly. 

(c) Then a monstrous terror seized him, and his 
heart stood still. 

(d) He turned his beak sideways and crowed amu¬ 
sedly. 

11. ‘Dozing, with their heads sunk into their necks.’ This 

is a word-picture. Give other similar word-pictures. 

12. Which are the two most dramatic situations in the 

story? 

Language study 

l Use the following phrases in sentences of your own : 
muster up courage; for the life of him; abreast of; 
maddened by hunger; fall headlong. 

2. Explain these expressions: 

perfecting them in the art of flight; raising a proud 
cackle; taunting him with his cowardice; rooting 
among the rough, dirt-caked straw; a sheer fall of 
precipice; preening the feathers. 

3. She screamed derisively; He kept calling plaintively; 

his grey legs slipping daintily. 

Give the meaning of the words in italics and use 
them in sentences of your own. 

Make a list of similar adverbs from the passage. 


4, While flying, a bird often soars and banks and curvets. 

Mention three other kinds of movement that the bird 
makes in its flight. 

5. A seagull screams, shrieks , crows and cackles. What 

are the different cries made by a dog and a cat? 

Composition 

1. Write an account of your first attempt at either swim¬ 

ming or cycling. 

2, Describe some other incident that you have heard of or 

read about, showing how animals train their young 
ones. ' ' 

3. THE FLUTE-PLAYER OF BRINDABAN 

This poem is by Sarojini Naidu, one of the great women 
leaders of the freedom movement in India. On ac¬ 
count of her sweet eloquence, she was often called the 
“Nightingale of India.” She has written a number of poems 
on Indian subjects. The exquisite song given here is supposed 
to be sung by a devotee of Sri Krishna. In a note on the 
poem Mrs. Naidu says; “Krishna is the divine Flute-player of 
Brindaban, who plays the tune of the Infinite that lures every 
Hindu heart from mortal cares and attachments,” 

Why didst thou play thy matchless flute 
’Neath the Kadamba tree, 

And wound my idly dreaming heart 
With poignant melody, 

So where thou goest I must go 
My flute-player, with thee? 

Still must I like a homeless bird 
Wander, forsaking all 

The earthly loves and worldly lures 
That held my life in thrall, 

And follow, follow, answering 
Thy magical flute-call, 
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To Indra’s golden-flowering groves 
Where streams immortal flow, 

Or to sad Yama’s silent Courts 
Engulfed in lampless woe, 

Where'er thy subtle flute I hear 
Beloved, I must go! 

No peril of the deep or height 
Shall daunt my winged foot; 

No fear of time-unconquered space, 

Or light-untraveiled route, 

Impede my heart that pants to drain 
The nectar of thy flute! 

Sarojini Naidu 

1. Give four adjectives used in the poem to describe the 

music of Sri Krishna’s flute. 

2. What is the effect of the music on the devotee? 

3. To produce musical effect in the poem the poet 

has used many devices such as alliteration , repeti¬ 
tion, the use of musically sounding words, and the 
harmonious arrangement of vowel sounds. Give 
examples from the poem of these devices. 

4. Quote the lines which contain two beautiful word 

pictures. 

5. Explain: 

time-unconquered space; light-untravelled route, 

6 ' Notice the choice of adjectives in the following and 
give their meanings: 

poignant melody; lampless woe; winged foot. 



4. DOBBIN BEATS CUFF 


This extract is taken from a famous nineteenth century 
novel called Vanity Fair by W. M. Thackeray, It describes 
a fight between Dobbin and Cuff, two pupils at Dr. Swishtafl’s 
fashionable school. The trouble arose because Dobbin, a gro¬ 
cer’s son, who was the butt of all the boys on account of his 
humble origin, challenged the authority of Cuff, the unques¬ 
tioned leader of the school, who was a great bully. The lively 
description of the events that led to the fight and of the fight 
itself will hold the reader’s interest from beginning to end. 

Cuff's fight with Dobbin, and the unexpected issue of 
that contest, will long be remembered by every man 
who was educated at Dr. SwishtaiFs famous school. 
The latter youth (who used to be called Heigh-ho 
Dobbin, Gee-ho Dobbin, and by many other names 
indicative of puerile contempt) was the quietest, the 
clumsiest, and, as it seemed, the dullest of all Dr. Swish- 
tail’s young gentlemen. His father was a grocer in the 
city: and it was bruited abroad that the expenses of his 
board and schooling were defrayed by his father in 
goods, not money; and he stood there—almost at the 
bottom of the school—as the representative of so many 
pounds of tea, candles, sugar, mottled-soap, plums and 
other commodities. A dreadful day it was for young 
Dobbin when one of the youngsters of the school, having 
run into the town upon a poaching excursion, espied 
the cart of Dobbin and Rudge, Grocers and Oilmen, 
Thames Street, London, at the Doctor’s door, discharg¬ 
ing a cargo of the wares in which the firm dealt. 

Young Dobbin had no peace after that. The jokes 
were frightful and merciless against him. “Hullo, 
Dobbin,” one wag would say, “here’s good news in the 
paper Sugar is ris, my boy.” Another would set a sum 
—“If a pound of mutton-candles cost sevenpence* 
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halfpenny, how much Dobbin cost?” and a roar would 
follow from all the circle of young knaves, who rightly 
considered that the selling of goods by retail is a shame¬ 
ful and infamous practice, meriting the contempt and 
scorn of all real gentlemen. 

“Your father’s only a merchant, Osborne,” Dobbin 
said in private to the little boy who had brought down 
the storm upon him. At which the latter replied haugh¬ 
tily, “My father’s a gentleman, and keeps his car¬ 
riage;” and Mr. William Dobbin retreated to a remote 
outhouse in the playground, where he passed a half¬ 
holiday in the bitterest sadness and woe. 

Now, William Dobbin, from an incapacity to ac¬ 
quire the rudiments of the Latin language, as they are 
propounded in that wonderful book the Eton Latin 
Grammar, was compelled to remain among the very 
last of Dr. Swishtail’s scholars, High and low, alt made 
fun of him, They cut his bed-strings. They upset 
buckets and benches, so that he might break his shins 
over them, which he never failed to do. They sent him 
parcels, which, when opened, were found to contain 
the paternal soap and candles. . There was no little 
fellow but had his jeer and joke at Dobbin; and he bore 
everything quite patiently, and was entirely dumb and 
miserable. 


Cuff, on the contrary, was the great chief and 
dandy of the Swishtail Seminary. He smuggled wine 
m. He fought the town-boys. Ponies used to come for 
him to ride home on Saturdays. He had his top-boots 
m his room, m which he used to hunt in the holidays. 
He had a gold repeater, and took snuff like the Doctor. 
He had been to the Opera, and knew the merits of the 
pnncipa actors, preferring Mr. Kean to Mr. Kemble. 
He could knock you off forty Latin verses in an hour. 
He could make French poetry. What else didn’t he 


know, or couldn’t he do? They said even the Doctor 
himself was afraid of him. 

Cuff, the unquestioned king of the school, ruled 
over his subjects, and bullied them, with splendid supe¬ 
riority. This one blacked his shoes; that toasted his 
bread, others would fag out, and give him balls at crick¬ 
et during whole summer afternoons. “Figs” was the 
fellow whom he despised most, and with whom, though 
always abusing him and sneering at him, he scarcely 
ever condescended to hold personal communication. 

One day in private, the two young gentlemen had 
had a difference. Figs, alone in the schoolroom, was 
blundering over a home letter, when Cuff, entering, 
bade him go upon some message. 

“I can’t,” says Dobbin; “I want to finish my letter.” 

“You can’t!” says Mr. Cuff, laying hold of that 
document (in which many words were scratched out, 
many were mis-spelt, on which had been spent I don’t 
know how much thought, and labour, and tears; for the 
poor fellow was writing to his mother, who was fond of 
him, although she was a grocer’s wife, and lived in a 
back parlour in Thames Street.) “You can t?” says 
Mr. Cuff; “I should like to know why, pray? Can’t you 
write to old mother Figs tomorrow?” 

“Don t call names,” Dobbin said, getting off the 
bench very nervous. 

“Well, sir, will you go?” crowed the cock of the 
school. 

“Put down that letter,” Dobbin replied; “no gentle¬ 
men readeth another’s letter.” 

“No, I won’t. Don’t strike, or I’ll thmash you,” 
roars out Dobbin, springing to a leaden inkstand, and 
looking so wicked that Mr. Cuff paused, turned down 
his coat sleeves again, put his hands into his pockets, 
and walked away with a sneer. But he never meddled 
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personally with the grocer’s boy after that; though we 4 

must do him justice to say he always spoke of Mr. 

Dobbin with contempt behind his back. 

Some time after this interview, it happened that 
Mr. Gulf, on a sunshiny afternoon, was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of poor William Do bbin, who was lying under 
a tree in the playground, spelling over a favourite copy 
of The Arabian Nights which he had—apart from the 
rest of the school, who were pursuing their various 
sports—quite lonely, and almost happy. 

Well, William Dobbin had for once forgotten the 
world, and was away with Sindbad the Sailor in the 
Valley of Diamonds, or with Prince Ahmed and the 
Fairy Peribanou in that delightful cavern where the 
Prince found her, and whither we should all like to 
make a tour; when shrill cries, as of a little fellow weep¬ 
ing, woke up his pleasant reverie; and looking up, he 
saw Cuff before him, belabouring a little boy. 

It was the lad who had peached upon him about the 
grocer’s cart; but he bore little malice, not at least to¬ 
wards the young and small. 

“How dare you, sir, break the bottle?” says Cuff to 
the little urchin, swinging a yellow cricket-stump over 
him. 

The boy had been instructed to get over the play¬ 
ground wall (at a selected spot where the broken glass 
had been removed from the top, and niches made con¬ 
venient in the bricks); to run a quarter of a mile; to 
purchase a pint of rum-shrub on credit; to brave all the 
Doctor’s outlying spies, and to clamber back into the 
playground again; during the performance of which feat, 
his foot had slipped, and the bottle was broken, and 
the shrub had been spilled, and his pantaloons had been 
damaged, and he appeared before.his employer a per¬ 


fectly guilty and trembling, though harmless, wretch. 

“How dare you, sir, break it?” says Cuff; “you 
blundering little thief. You drank the shrub, and now 
you pretend to have broken the bottle, Hold out your 
hand, sir.” 

Down came the stump with a great heavy thump 
on the child’s hand. A moan followed. Dobbin looked 
up. The Fairy Peribanou had fled into the inmost 
cavern with Prince Ahmed; the Roc had whisked away 
Sindbad the Sailor out of the Valley of Diamonds out 
of sight, far into the clouds; and there was everyday 
life before honest William, and a big boy beating a 
little one without cause. 

“Hold out your other hand, sir,” roars Cuff to his 
little school-fellow, whose face was distorted with pain. 
Dobbin quivered, and gathered himself up in his narrow 
old clothes. 

“Take that, you little devil!” cried Mr. Cuff, and 
down came the wicket again. 

Dobbin started up. I can’t tell what his motive 
was Whatever the motive, up he sprang, and screamed 
out, “Hold off, Cuff, don’t bully that child any more; or 
I’ll-” 

“Or you’ll what?” Cuff asked in amazement at this 
interruption. “Hold out your hand, you little beast.” 

“I’ll give you the worst thrashing you ever had in 
your life,” Dobbin said, in reply to the first part of 
Cuff’s sentence; and little Osborne, gasping and in tears, 
looked up with wonder and incredulity at seeing this 
amazing champion put up suddenly to defend him; 
while Cuff’s astonishment was hardly less. 

“After school,” says he, of course; after a pause and 
a look, as much as to say, “Make your will, and com¬ 
municate your last wishes to your friends between this 
time and that.” 
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“As you please,” Dobbin said. “You must be my 
bottle holder, Osborne.” 

“Well, if you like,” little Osborne replied; for you 
see his papa kept a carriage, and he was rather ashamed 
of his champion. 

Yet, when the hour of battle came, he was almost 
ashamed to say, “Go it, Figs;” and not a single other 
boy in the place uttered that cry for the first two or three 
rounds of this famous combat, at the commencement of 
which the scientific Cuff, with a contemptuous smile on 
his face, and as light and as gay as if he was at a ball, 
planted his blows upon his adversary, and floored that 
unlucky champion three times running. At each fall 
there was a cheer; and everybody was anxious to have 
the honour of offering the conqueror a knee. 

“What a licking I shall get when it’s over,” young 
Osborne thought, picking up his man. “You’d best give 
in,” he said to Dobbin; “it’s only a thrashing, Figs, and 
you know I’m used to it.” But Figs, all of whose limbs 
were in a quiver, and whose nostrils were breathing 
rage, put his little bottle-holder aside, and went in for 
a fourth time. 

As he did not in the least know how to parry the 
blows that were aimed at himself, and Cuff had begun 
the attack on the three preceding occasions, without 
ever allowing his enemy to strike, Figs now determined 
that he would commence the engagement by a charge 
on his own part; and accordingly, being a left-handed 
man, brought that arm into action, and hit out a couple 
of times with all his rmght-once at Mr. Cuff’s left eye, 
and once on his beautiful Roman nose; 

Cuff went down this time, to the astonishment of 
the assembly. “Well hit, by Jove,” says little Osborne 
iwith the air of a connoisseur, clapping his man on the 
ftack. “Give it him with the left, Figs, my boy.” 
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Figs’ left made terrific play during all the rest: of 
the combat. Cuff went down every time. At the sixth 
round there were almost as many fellows shouting out, 
‘‘Go it, Figs,” as there were youths exclaiming, “Go it, 
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Cuff.” At the twelfth round the latter champion was 
all abroad, as the saying is, and had lost all presence of 
mind and power of attack or defence. Figs, on the 
contrary, was as calm as a Quaker. His face being quite 
pale, his eyes shining open, and a great cut on his 
under-lip bleeding profusely, gave the young fellow a 
fierce and ghastly air, which perhaps struck terror into 
many spectators. Nevertheless, his intrepid adversary 
prepared to close for the thirteenth time. Cuff coming 
up full of pluck, but quite reeling and groggy, the Fig- 
merchant put in his left as usual on his adversary’s nose, 
and sent him down for the last time. 

“I think that will do for him,” Figs said, and his 
opponent dropped neatly on the green; and the fact is, 
when time was called, Mr. Reginald Cuff was not able, 
or did not choose, to stand up again. 

And now all the boys set up such a shout for Figs 
as would have made you think he had been their darling 
champion through the whole battle; and as absolutely 
brought Dr. Swishtail out of his study, curious to know 
the cause of the uproar. He threatened to flog Figs 
violently, of course; but Cuff, who had come to himself 
by this time, and was washing his wounds, stood up and 
said, “It’s my fault, sir-not Figs’—-not Dobbin’s, I was 
bullying a little boy; and he served me right.” By which 
magnanimous speech he not only saved his conqueror 
a whipping, but got back all his ascendancy over the 
boys which his defeat had nearly cost him. 

Young Osborne wrote home to his parents an ac¬ 
count of his transaction. 

“Sugarcane House, Richmond, 
“March 18—- 

“Dear Mama,-I hope you are quite well. I 
Should be much obliged to you to send me a cake and 
five shillings. There has been a fight here between Cuff 
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and Dobbin. Cuff, you know, was the cock of the school. 
They fought thirteen rounds, and Dobbin licked. So 
Cuff is now only Second Cock, The fight was about me. 
Cuff was licking me for breaking a bottle of milk, and 
Figs wouldn’t stand it. We call him Figs because his 
father is a Grocer-Figs & Rudge, Thames St., City— 
I think as he fought for me you ought to buy your Tea 
& Sugar at his father’s. 

“Your dutiful son, 
“George Sedley Osborne .” 

From W.M. Thackeray’s vanity fair 

Comprehension 

A. 1. Why was William Dobbin treated with contempt by the 
other pupils of Dr. Swishtail’s school? 

2. How was the youngster Osborne the indirect cause of 

all the trouble? 

3. Mention the cruel jokes and pranks of which Dobbin 

was the victim. 

4. Describe the position and power that Cuff enjoyed in 

Dr. Swishtaifs school. 

5. What was the cause of the first argument between 

Dobbin and Cuff? How did it end? 

6. William Dobbin had for once forgotten the world. 

How? 

7. Why did Cuff belabour little Osborne? What was the 

effect of this beating on Dobbin? 

8. Give three possible reasons that prompted Dobbin to 

take up Osborne’s cause. 

9. Why was Osborne amazed when he heard Dobbin 

throwing out the challenge? Was he happy at the 
prospect of the fight? 

10. What was tne outcome of the fight between Dobbin 

and Cuff for the first three rounds ? 

IT What change in tactics on Dobbin’s part brought about 
Cuff’s downfall? 

12. Did Dobbin succeed in crushing Cuff’s power in the 
school? 
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B 1. ‘Your father’s only a merchant, Osborne,’ Dobbin said 
in private to the little boy. Why did Dobbin make 
this remark? Why did he say it ‘in private’? 

2. ‘But he never meddled personally with the grocer’s boy 

after that.’ What prevented Cuff from meddling with 
the boy? 

3. ‘There was everyday life before honest William.’ What 

was this ‘everyday life’? 

4. ‘What a licking I shall get when it’s all over,’Osborne 

thought. Why did Osborne think so? 

5. Thackeray is a noted satirist and pokes fun at people, 

ideas and institutions. Give examples of satire or 
sarcasm from this lesson. 

6 . Do you regard the letter written by young Osborne to 

his mother as funny? Give reasons for your answer. 

Language study 

1. Give other words for the following: 

wares, knaves, infamous, meddled, reverie, quivered, 
magnanimous, ascendancy. 

2. In what sense is each of the following common words 
used in the text? 

issue, exercise, champion, scientific, licking, floored, 
engagement, charge, close, transaction. 

Make sentences using each of them in a different sense. 

3. Use the following phrases in sentences of your own: 

(expenses) defrayed by; bear no malice; distorted with 
pain; with wonder and incredulity; bleed profusely; 

strike terror into; parry the blows. 

4. Express the following in a simpler way: 

indicative of puerile contempt; it was bruited abroad; 
upon a poaching excursion; espied the cart;' an 
incapacity to acquire the rudiments of the Latin 
language; he scarcely ever condescended to hold per¬ 
sonal communication with; a hankering feeling of 
revenge; crowed the cock of the school; with the air 
of a connoisseur; champion was all abroad; intrepid 
adversary. 
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5. The author has used a number of picturesque expres¬ 
sions in describing the school fight, e.g. nostrils breathing with 
rage.’ Write down all such expressions used for both Cuff and 
Figs. 

6. Turn the following into indirect speech: 

“I can’t go,” said Dobbin; “I want to finish my letter.” 

‘You can’t!” said Cuff, laying hold of that document. “I 
should like to know why. Can’t you write to old mother Figs 
tomorrow?” 

“Don’t call names,” Dobbin said, getting off the bench very 
nervous. 

“Well, sir, will you go?” crowed the cock of the school. 

“No, I won’t. Don’t strike, or I’ll smash you.” 

Composition 

1. Give in your own words a description of Cuff as a bully. 

2. Give a pen portrait of each of the three main characters in 
the story. 

3. Rewrite young Osborne’s letter to his mother giving the cause 
and the result of the fight in a coherent manner. 

5. OLD SUSAN 

Here is a delightful description of a sweet, simple old 
woman who, after the day’s hard labour, finds recreation in 
reading romantic stories by candlelight. The poet presents a 
very vivid picture of the woman, which is all the more striking 
because of the homely words and phrases used to describe her. 

When Susans work was done, she would sit, 

With one fat guttering candle lit, 

And window opened wide to win 
The sweet night air to enter in. 

There, with a thumb to keep her place, 

She would read, with stem and wrinkled face, 

Her mild eyes gliding very slow 
Across the letters to and fro, 

While wagged the guttering candle flame 
In the wind that through the window came. 
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And sometimes in the silence she 
Would mumble a sentence audibly, 

Or shake her head as if to say, 

‘You silly souls, to act this way!’ j 

And never a sound from night I would hear, ! 

Unless some far-off cock crowed clear; ■ 

Or her old shuffling thumb should turn 
Another page; and rapt and stern, 

Through her great glasses bent on me, 

She would glance into reality; 

And shake her round old silvery head, 

With -‘You!—I thought you was in bed!’ 

Only to tilt her book again, 

And rooted in Romance remain. r 

Walter de la Mare 

1. Who do you think is giving a description of Old 4 

Susan? 

2. As she read the pages, Old Susan’s face was ‘stern’, 

but her eyes were ‘mild.’ Can you explain this 
contradiction? 

3. ‘You silly souls, to act this way!’ What kind of in- 

cident in the story would provoke Mrs. Susan to 
make this remark? ’ 

4. ‘She would glance into reality.’ What was the | 

reality? 

5. How is the complete silence of midnight suggested in = 

the poem? 

6 . Quote all the lines that are rendered musical by 

alliteration . j 

7. Draw a word-picture of Old Susan using some of the 

striking words used by the poet. 

8 . Explain : 4 

(a) While wagged the guttering candle flame; | 

(b) And rooted in Romance remain. | 


6. WHERE LOVE IS, GOD IS 

This is from a collection of the short stories of Count Leo 
Tolstoy called Twenty-three Tales. His stories are generally 
inspired by his strong religious beliefs and present moral truths 
with clearness, sincerity and artistic skill. This story is about 
a poor cobbler named Martin who was plunged into grief after 
the death of his wife and children. He was advised by a holy 
man not to give way to despair but to do God’s will. The story 
shows how Martin practised Christ’s teaching through a series 
of kind-hearted acts and learnt consequently the significance of 
Christ’s saying: “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my 
brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me.” 


In a certain town there lived a cobbler. Martin Avdeich 
by name. He had a tiny room in a basement, the one 
window of which looked out on to the street. Through 
it one could only see the feet of those who passed by, 
but Martin recognized the people by their boots. He 
had lived long in the place and had many acquaintances. 
There was hardly a pair of boots in the neighbourhood 
that had not been once or twice through his hands, so 
he often saw his own handiwork through the window. 
Some he had resoled, some patched, some stitched up, 
and to some he had even put fresh uppers. He had 
plenty to do, for he worked well, used good material 
did not charge too much, and could be relied on. If he 
could do a job by the day required, he undertook it; if 
not, he told the truth and gave no false promises; so he 
was well known and never short of work. 

Martin had always been a good man, but in his old 
age he began to think more about his soul and draw 
nearer to God. While he still worked for a master, be¬ 
fore he set up on his own account, his wife had died, 
leaving him with a three-year-old son. None ofhiselder 
children had lived, they had all died in infancy. At 
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first Martin thought of sending his little son to his sister s 
in the country, but then he felt sorry to part with the 
boy, thinking: ‘It would be hard for my little Kapiton 
to have to grow up in a strange family, I will keep him 
with me. 5 

Martin left his master and went into lodgings with 
his little son. But he had no luck with his children. No 
sooner had the boy reached an age when he could help 
his father and be a support as well as a joy to him, than 
he fell ill, and after being laid up for a week with a 
burning fever, died. Martin buried his son, and gave 
way to despair so great and overwhelming that he mur¬ 
mured against God. In his sorrow he prayed again and 
again that he too might die, reproaching God for having 
taken the son he loved, his only son, while he, old as he 
was, remained alive. After that Martin also left off 
going to church. 

One day an old man from Martin’s native village, 
who had been a pilgrim for the last eight years, called 
in on his way from theTroitsa Monastery. Martin open¬ 
ed his heart to him and told him of his sorrow. 

1 no longer even wish to live, holy man,’ he said. 
‘All I ask God is that I soon may die. I am now quite 
without hope in the world. 5 

The old man replied: ‘You have no right to say 
such things, Martin. ; We cannot judge God’s ways. 
Not our reasoning, but God’s will decides. If God willed 
that your son should die and you should live, it must 
be best so. As to your despair—that comes because 
you wish to live for your own happiness.’ 

‘What else should one live for?’ asked Martin. 

‘For God, Martin,’said the old man. ‘Hegivesyou 
life, and you must live for. Him.’ 

Martin was silent awhile, and then asked: ‘Buthow 
is one to live for 
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The old man answered: ‘Can you read? Then buy 
the Gospels and read them: there you will .see how 
God would have you live.’ 

These words sank deep into Martin’s heart, and that 
same day he went and bought himself a Testament in 
large print, and began to read. 

At first he meant only to read on holidays, but 
having once begun, he found it made his heart so light 
that he read every day. His life became peaceful and 
joyful. He sat down to his work in the morning, and 
when he had finished his day’s work, he took the lamp 
down from the wall, stood it on the table, fetched his 
book from the shelf, opened it, and sat down to read. 
The more he read, the better he understood, and the 
clearer and happier he felt in his mind. 

It happened once that Martin sat up late, absorbed 
in his book. He was reading Luke’s Gospel; and in the 
sixth chapter he came upon the verses: 

‘To him that smiteth thee on the one cheek offer 
also the other; and from him that taketh away thy cloak 
withhold not thy coat also. Give to every man that 
asketh thee; and of him that taketh away thy goods ask 
them not again. And its ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye also to them likewise.’ 

When Martin read these words, his soul was glad 
within him. He took off his spectacles and laid them 
on the book, and leaning his elbows on the table 
pondered over what he had read. Fie tried his own 
life by the standard of those words. 

He was about to go to bed, but was loth to leave 
his book. So he went on reading the seventh chapter— 
and he came to the part where a rich Pharisee invited 
the Lord to his house, but did not receive him well. 

‘He musthavebeen like me, that Pharisee. Hetoo 
thought only of himself-how to get a cup of tea, how 
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to keep warm and comfortable; never a thought of his 
guest. He took care of'himself, but for his guest he 
cared nothing at all. Yet who was the guest? The Lord 
himself! If he came to me, should I behave like that?’ 

Then Martin laid his head upon both his arms, and 
before he was aware of it, he fell asleep. 

‘Martin!’ he suddenly heard a voice, as if some one 
had breathed the word above his ear. 

He started from his sleep. ‘Who’s there?’ he asked. 

He turned round and looked at the door; no one 
was there. He called again. Then he heard quite 
distinctly: ‘Martin, Martin! Look out into the street 
tomorrow, for I shall come.’ 

Martin roused himself, rose from his chair and 
rubbed his eyes, but did not know whether he had heard 
these words in a dream or awake. He put out the 
lamp and lay down to sleep. 

Next morning he rose before daylight, and after 
saying his prayers, he lit the fire and prepared his cab¬ 
bage soup and buckwheat porridge. Then he lit the 
samovar, put on his apron, and sat down by the win¬ 
dow to his work. As he sat working Martin thought 
over what had happened the night before. At times it 
seemed to him like a dream, and at timeshe thought 
that he had really heard the voice, ‘Such things have 
happened before now,’ thought he. 

So he sat by the window, looking out into the 
street more than he worked, and whenever anyone pass¬ 
ed in unfamiliar boots, he would stoop and look up, so 
as to see not the feet only but the face of the passer-by 
as well. A house-porter passed in new felt boots; then 
a water-carrier. Presently an old soldier came near the 
window, spade in hand. Martin knew him by his boots, j 

which were shabby old felt ones goloshed with leather. i 

The old man was called Stepanich; a neighbouring ! 


tradesman kept him in his house for charity, and his 
duty was to help the house-porter. He began to clear 
away the snow before Martin’s window. Martin glanced 
at him, and then went on with his work. 

‘I must be growing crazy with age,’ said Martin, 
laughing at his fancy. ‘Stepanich comes to clear away 
the snow, and I must needs imagine it’s Christ coming 
to visit me. Old dotard that I am!’ 

Yet after he had made a dozen stitches, he felt 
drawn to look out of the window again. He saw that 
Stepanich had' leaned his spade against the wall, and 
was either resting himself or trying to get warm. The 
man was old and broken down, and had evidently not 
enough strength even to clear away the snow. 

‘What if I called him in and gave him some tea?’ 
thought Martin. ‘The samovar is just on the boil.’ 

He stuck his awl in its place, and rose; and putting 
the samovar on the table, made tea. Then he tapped 
the window with his fingers. Stepanich turned and 
came to the window. Martin beckoned to him to come 
in, and went himself to open the door. 

‘Come in,’ he said, ‘and warm yourself a bit. I’m 
sure you must be cold.’ 

‘May God bless you!’ Stepanich answered. 'My 
bones do ache, to be sure.’ He came in, first shaking off 
the snow, and lest lie should leave marks on the floor, 
he began wiping his feet, but as he did so he tottered 
and nearly fell. 

‘Don’t trouble to wipe your feet,’ said Martin; Til 
wipe up the floor—it’s all in the day’s work, Come, 
friend, sit down and have some tea.’ 

Filling two tumblers, he passed one to his visitor, 
and pouring his own out into the saucer, began to blow 
on it. 

Stepanich emptied his glass, and, turning it upside 
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down, put the remains of his piece of sugar on the top. 
He began to express his thanks, but it was plain that he 
would be glad of some more. 

‘Have another glass,’ said Martin, refilling the visi¬ 
tor’s tumbler and his own. But while he drank his tea, 
Martin kept looking out into the street. 

‘Are you expecting any one?’ asked the visitor. 

‘Am I expecting any one? Well now, I’m ashamed 
to tell you. It isn’t that I really expect any one; but I 
heard something last night which I can’t get out of my 
mind. Whether it was a vision, or only a fancy, I can’t 
tell. You see, friend, last night I was reading the Gospel, 
about Christ the Lord, how he suffered and how he 
walked on earth. You have heard tell of it, I dare say.’ 

‘I have heard tell of it,’ answered Stepanich; ‘but 
I’m an ignorant man and not able to read.’ 

‘Well, you see, I was reading of how he walked on 
earth. I came to that part, you know, where he went to 
a Pharisee who did not receive him well. Well, friend, 
as I read about it, I thought how that man did not 
receive Christ the Lord with proper honour. Suppose 
such a thing could happen to such a man as myself, I 
thought, what would I not do to receive him! Butthat 
man gave him no reception at all. Well, friend, as I 
was thinking of this, I began to doze, and as I dozed, I 
heard someone call me by name. I got up, and thought 
I heard someone whispering, “Expect me; I will come 
tomorrow.” This happened twice over. And to tell 
you the truth, it sank so into my mind that, though I 
am ashamed of it myself, I keep on expecting him, the 
dear Lord!’ 

Stepanich shook his head in silence, finished his 
tumbler and laid it on its side; but Martin stood it up 
again and refilled it for him. 
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‘Here, drink another glass, bless you! And I was 
thinking, too, how he walked on earth and despised no 
one, but went mostly among common folk. He went 
with plain people, and chose his disciples from among 
the likes of us, from workmen like us, sinners that we 
are. “He who raises himself,” he said, “shall be hum¬ 
bled; and he who humbles himself shall be raised.” “You 
call me Lord,” he said,“and I will wash your feet.” “He 
who would be first,” he said, “let him be the servant of 
all; because,” he said, “blessed are the poor, the humble, 
the meek, and the merciful.” ’ 

Stepanich forgot his tea. He was an old man, easily 
moved to tears, and as he sat and listened the tears ran 
down his cheeks. 

‘Come, drink some more,’ said Martin. But Stepanich 
crossed himself, thanked him, moved away his tumbler, 
and rose. 

‘Thank you, Martin Avdeich,’ he said, ‘you have 
given me food and comfort both for soul and body.’ 

‘You’re very welcome. Come again another time. 

I am glad to have a guest,’ said Martin. 

Stepanich went away; and Martin poured out the 
last of the tea and drank it up. Then he put away the 
tea things and sat down to his work, stitching the back 
seam of a boot. And as he stitched, he kept looking 
out of the window, waiting for Christ and thinkingabout 
him and his doings. And his head was full of Christ’s 
sayings. 

Two soldiers went by: one in Government boots, 
the other in boots of his own; then the master of a 
neighbouring house, in shining goloshes; then a baker 
carrying a basket. All these passed on. Then a woman 
came up in worsted stockings and peasant-made shoes. 
She passed the window, but stopped by the wall. Martin 
glanced up at her through the window and saw that she 
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was a stranger, poorly dressed and with a baby in her 
arras. She stopped by the wall with her back to the 
wind, trying to wrap the baby up though she had hardly 
anything to wrap it in. The woman had only summer 
clothes on, and even they were shabby and worn. 
Through the window Martin heard the baby crying, and 
the woman trying to soothe it, but unable to do so. 
Martin rose, and going out of the door and up the steps, 
he called to her. 

‘My dear, Isay, my dear!’ 

The woman heard and turned round. 

‘Why do you stand out there with the baby in the 
cold? Come inside. You can wrap him up better in a 
warm place. Come this way!’ 

The woman was surprised to see an old man in an 
apron, with spectacles on his nose, calling to her, but 
she followed him in. 

They went down the steps, and entered the little 
room. 

‘There, sit down, my dear, near the stove. Warm 
yourself and feed the baby.’ 

‘Haven’t any milk. I have eaten nothing myself 
since early morning,’ said the woman, but still she took 
the baby to her breast. 

Martin shook his head. He brought out a basin and 
somebread. Then he opened the oven door, and poured 
some cabbage soup into the basin. He took out the 
porridge pot also, but the porridge was not yet ready, 
so he spread a cloth on the table and served only the 
soup and bread. 

‘Sit down and eat, my dear, and I’ll mind the baby. 
Why, bless me, I’ve had children of my own; I know 
how to manage them.’ 

The woman crossed herself, and sitting down at 
the table began to eat, while Martin put the baby on 
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the bed and sat down by it. He chucked and chucked, 
but having no teeth he could not do it well, and the 
baby continued to cry. Then Martin tried poking at him 
with his finger; he drove his finger straight at the baby’s 
mouth, and then quickly drew it back, and did this 
again and again. He did not let the baby take his 
finger in its mouth, because it was all black with cob¬ 
bler’s wax. But the baby first grew quiet watching 
the finger, and then began to laugh. And Martin felt 
quite pleased. 

The woman sat eating and talking, and told him 
who she was, and where she had been. 

‘I’m a soldier’s wife,’ said she. ‘They sent my hus¬ 
band somewhere, far away, eight months ago, and I 
have heard nothing of him since. I had a place as cook 
till my baby was born, but then they would not keep 
me with a child. For three months now I have been 
struggling, unable to find a place, and I’ve had to sell 
all I had for food.’ 

Martin sighed. ‘Haven’t you any warmer clothing? 
he asked. 

‘How could I get warm clothing?’ said she. ‘Why, 
I pawned my last shawl for sixpence yesterday.’ 

Then the woman came and took the child, and 
Martin got up. He went and looked among some things 
that were hanging on the wall, and brought back an 
old cloak. 

‘Here,’ he said, ‘though it’s a worn-out old thing, 
it will do to wrap him up in.’ 

The woman looked at the cloak, then at the old 
man, and taking it, burst into tears. Martin turned 
away, and groping under the bed brought out a small 
trunk. He fumbled about in it, and again sat down 
opposite the woman. And the woman said: 

The Lord bless you, friend. Surely Christ must 
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have sent me to your window, else the child would 
have frozen. It was mild when I started, but now see 
how cold it has turned. Surely it must have been Christ 
who made you look out of your window and take pity 
on me, poor wretch! 1 

Martin smiled and said, ‘It is quite true, it was he 
made me do it. It was no mere chance made me look 
out.’ 

And he told the woman his dream, and how he had 
heard the Lord’s voice promising to visit him that day. 

‘Who knows? All things are possible,’ said the 
woman. And she got up and threw the cloak over her 
shoulders, wrapping it round herself and round the 
baby. Then she bowed, and thanked Martin once more. 

‘Take this for Christ’s sake,’ said Martin, and gave 
her sixpence to get her shawl out of pawn. The woman 
crossed herself, and Martin did the same and then he 
saw her out. 

After the-woman had gone, Martin ate some cab- 
bage soup, cleared the things away, and sat down to 
work again. He sat and worked, but did not forget the 
window, and every time a shadow fell on it, he looked 
up at once to see who was passing. People he knew 
and strangers passed by, but no one remarkable. 

7 Alter a while Martin saw an apple-woman stop just 

in front of his window. She had a large basket, but 
there did not seem to be many apples left in it; she had 
evidently sold most of her stock. On her back she had 
a sack full of chips, which, she was taking home. No 
doubt she had gathered them at some place where 
building was going on. The sack evidently hurt her, 
and she wanted to shift it from one shoulder to the 
other, so she put it down on the footpath and, placing 
her basket on a post, began to shake down the chips in 
the sack. While she was doing this a boy in a tattered 
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cap ran up, snatched an apple out of the basket, and 
tried to slip away; but the old woman noticed it, and 
turning, caught the boy by his sleeve. He began to 
struggle, trying to free himself, but the old woman held 
on with both hands, knocked his cap off his head, and 
seized hold of his hair. The boy screamed, and the 
old woman scolded. Martin dropped his awl, not wait¬ 
ing to stick it in its place, and rushed out of the door. 
Stumbling up the steps, and drbpping his spectacles in 
his hurry, he ran out into the street. The old woman 
was pulling the boy’s hair, and scolding him, and threat, 
ening to take him to the police. The lad was struggling 
and protesting, saying, T did not take it. What are you 
beating me for? Let me go!’ • 

Martin separated them. He took the boy by the 
hand and said, ‘Let him go, Granny. Forgive him for 
Christ’s sake.’ , 

‘I’ll pay him out, so that he won’t forget it for a 
year!’ 

Martin began entreating the old woman. ‘Let him 
go, Granny. He won’t do it again. Let him go for 
Christ’s sake!’ 

The old woman let go, and the boy wished to run 
away, but Martin stopped him. 

‘Ask the Granny’s forgiveness!’ said he. ‘And don’t 
do it another time. I saw you take the apple.’ 

The boy began to cry and to beg pardon. 

‘That’s right. And now here’s an apple for you,’ 
and Martin took an apple from the basket and gave it 
to the boy, saying, ‘I will pay you, Granny.’ 

‘You will spoil them that way, the young rascals,’ 
said the old woman. ‘He ought to be whipped so that 
he should remember it for a week.’ 

‘Oh,Granny, Granny,’said Martin,'‘that’s our way— 
but it’s not God’s way. If he should be whipped for 
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stealing an apple, what should be done to us for our 
sins?’ 

The old woman was silent. 

And Martin told her the parable of the lord who 
forgave his servant a large debt, and how the servant 
went out and seized his debtor by the throat. The old 
woman listened to it all, and the boy, too stood by and 
listened. 


£ God bids us forgive,’ said Martin, ‘or else we shall 
not be forgiven. Forgive every one, and a thoughtless 
youngster most of all.’ 

The old woman wagged her head and sighed. 

‘It s true enough,’ said she ‘but they are getting 
terribly spoilt.’ 

‘Then we old ones must show them better ways,’ 
Martin replied. 

. ‘ Thafs just what I say,’ said the old woman. ‘I’ve 
had seven of them myself, and only one daughter is 
left. And the old woman began to tell how and where 

she was living with her daughter, and how many grand¬ 
children she had. ‘There now,’ she said, ‘I have but 
little strength left, yet I work hard for the sake of my 
grandchildren; and nice children they are, too No one 
comes out to meet me but the children. Little Annie 
now, won’t leave me for any one. “It’s grandmother’ 
dear grandmother, darling grandmother.” ’ And the old 
woman completely softened at the thought. 

W course it was only his childishness, God help 
mm, said she, referring to the boy. 

h,r I 0man Wasab0llt t0 hoist her sack on 

ner back, the lad sprang forward to her saying, ‘Let me 

carryit for you, Granny. I’m going that way.’ 

nn tt,?!, ° ? :°T n ° dded ber head ’ and P«t the sack 
“ jj® bay s J? ck > and!hc 5' went down the street to- 
gether, the old woman quite forgetting to ask Martin 
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to pay for the apple. Martin stood and watched them 
as they went along talking to each other. 

When they were out of sight Martin went back to 
the house. Having found his spectacles unbroken on 
the steps, he picked up his awl and sat down again to 
work. He worked a little, but soon could not see to 
pass the bristle through the holes in the leather; and 
presently he noticed the lamp-lighter passing on his 
way to light the street lamps. 

‘Seems it’s time to light up,’ thought he. So he 
trimmed his lamp, hung it up, and sat down again to 
work. He finished off one boot and, turning it about, 
examined it. It was all right. Then he gathered his 
tools together, swept up the cuttings, put away the 
bristles and the thread and the awls, and, taking down 
the lamp placed it on the table. Then he took the 
Gospels from the shelf. He meant to open them at the 
place he had marked the day before with a bit of 
morocco, but the book opened at another place. As 
Martin opened it, his yesterday’s dream came back to 
his mind, and no sooner had he thought of it than he 
seemed to hear footsteps, as though some cne were 
moving behind him. Martin turned round, and it seemed 
to him as if people were standing in the dark corner, but 
hecould not makeoutwho they were. And a voice whis¬ 
pered in his ear: ‘.Martin, Martin, don’t you know me?’ 

‘Who is it?’ muttered Martin. 

‘It is I,’ said the voice. And out of the dark corner 
stepped Stepanich, who smiled and vanishing like a 
cloud was seen no more. 

‘It is I,’ said the voice again. And out of the dark¬ 
ness stepped the woman with the baby in her arms, and 
the woman smiled, and the baby laughed, and they too 
vanished. 

‘It is I,’ said the voice once more. And the old 
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woman and the boy with the apple stepped out, and 
both smiled, and then they too vanished. 

And Martin’s soul grew glad. He crossed himself, 
put on his spectacles, and began reading the Gospel just 
where it had opened; and at the top of the page he read: 

‘I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat: I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, and 
ye took me in.’ 

And at the bottom of the page he read: 

‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my breth¬ 
ren, even these least, ye did it unto me.’ 

And Martin understood that his dream had come 
true; and that the Saviour had really come to him that 
day, and he had welcomed him. 

Slightly adapted from Leo Tolstoy’s 

TWENTY-THREE TALES 

Comprehension 

A 1. How had Martin gained reputation in the town as a 
reliable workman? 

2 . Why did Martin become embittered later on in life? 

3. How did the pilgrim help Martin to change his views 

oil life? 

4. ‘As ye would that men ahould do to you, do ye also to 

them likewise.’ Explain with reference to the mo,.., 

5. How did Martin try to judge his own life by the standard 

of the words in the Gospel? 

6 . What was the effect on Martin of the Biblical story of 

the rich Pharisee who did not receive Christ well? 

7. What did Martin hear in his dream? 

8 . What led Martin to call himself an ‘old dotard’? 

9. Hi what way did Martin provide Stepanich with food 

and comfort both for his soul and his body’ 

10 . How does the writer show that the woman with the 

child was extremely poor? 

11. I" what different ways did Martin help the poor woman? 
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12. What made Martin intervene with the struggle between. 

the old woman and the boy? 

13. What did he do to restore peace between the two? 

14. ‘The old woman completely softened at the thought.’ 

What was the thought? ' , 

15. How can you say that the woman’s heart was changed 

and the boy’s too? 

16. How did Martin understand that his dream had come 

true? 

17. ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, 

even these least, ye did it unto me.’ What is the signi¬ 
ficance of this saying as a climax to the story? 

B 1. Would you classify this story as a parable, a fairy-story, 
a folk tale or a religious tale? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

2. Show how the simplicity of the style fits in with the 

simplicity of the characters in the story. 

3. The change of heart that takes place in the appie-woman 

is brought about gradually. Point out the stages in 
which this change takes place. 

4. Which do you think is the most dramatic incident in 

the story? 

5. Show how the title is appropriate to the story. Suggest 

two other suitable titles,. 

Language study 

1. Find out what the following mean: 

awl, samovar, goloshes, cobbler’s wax, a bit of morocco. 

2. Use these words in sentences: 

overwhelming, absorbed, ponder (over), persevere, 
beckon, pawn, tattered, hoist. 

3. Express in another way: 

short of. work; put fresh uppers; growing crazy with 
age; set up on his own account; gave way to despair; 

cease to be on guard; all in the day’s work. 

•A , Put into modern English the passages from the Bible 
given in the story. 

R10—4 
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Composition 

1. Three types of persons and situations are represented 

by those whom Martin helped. Describe what exactly 
each type represents. 

2. Imagine that the poor mother, the apple-woman and 

the boy were really standing in the corner in Martin’s 
room. Write the conversation that would take place 
among them on the occasion. 

3. Write a story of your own to illustrate the saying that 

God loves best those who love their fellow-men. 

7. TIME, YOU OLD GIPSY MAN 

Time and tide, says the proverb, wait for no man. In this 
poem, Time,. pictured as an old gipsy wanderer always on the 
move, is asked to take rest and suspend its activity for a while. 

Time, you old gipsy man, 

Will you not stay, 

Put up your caravan 
Just for one day? 

All things I’ll give you, 

Will you be my guest? 

Bells for your jennet 
Of silver the best, 

Goldsmiths shall beat you 
A great golden ring, 

Peacocks shall bow to you, 

Little boys sing, 

Oh, and sweet girls will 
Festoon you with may, 

Time, you. old gipsy, 

Why hasten away? 
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Last week in Babylon, 

Last night in Rome, 

Morning, and in the crush 
Under Paul’s dome; 

Under Paul’s dial 
You tighten your rein — 

Only a moment, 

And off once again; 

Off to some city 
Now blind in the womb, 

Off to another 
Ere that’s in the tomb, 

Time, you old gipsy man, 

Will you not stay, 

Put up your caravan 
Just for one day? 

Ralph Hodgson 

1 Why is u T ' me addr « sed as an 'old gipsy ma „' ? D . 
you think the personification is apt and suggestive? 

2 ' “ followed «-oughe.«t tho 

1 

4 ' W S,' i “ T t0 SU8sest ,h « Time will have it, 
effect on London also? 

5. Why do you think the poet has used short lines and 
a rapid rhythm in this poem? 

6- Explain: 

(a) Under Paul’s dial 

You tighten your rein. 

(b) Off to some city 

Now blind in the womb. 



8. A GREAT DAY 


This is an extract from The Story of My Life by Helen 
Keller, one of the most remarkable women of the present cen¬ 
tury. At the age of two, Helen Keller was stricken with 
an illness which deprived her of her sight and hearing, 
and' for the following five years, she lived in a lonely world of 
complete darkness and silence. Then a great day dawned for 
her. It was the day when Miss Anne Sullivan, a teacher from 
an Institute for the Blind, came to be Helen’s companion and 
teacher. Miss Sullivan’s kindness and patience brought Helen 
out of her darkness and despair. With her skill as a teacher 
for the blind, Miss Sullivan helped her to begin her great strug: 
gle to find ‘light’ and overcome her crushing handicaps. 

The most important day I remember in all my life is the 
one m which my teacher, Anne Mansfield Sullivan, 
came to me. I am filled with wonder when I consider 
the immeasurable contrast between the two lives which 
it connects. It was the third of March 1887, three 
months before I was seven years old. 

On the afternoon of that eventful day, I stood on 
the porch, dumb, expectant. I guessed vaguely from 
my mother’s signs, and from the hurrying to and fro 
in the house, that something unusual was about to hap¬ 
pen, so f'went to the door and waited on the steps. The 
afternoon sun penetrated the mass of honeysuckle that 
covered the porch, and fell on my upturned face. My 
fingers lingered almost unconsciously on the familiar 
leaves and blossoms, which had just come forth to greet 
the sweet southern spring. I did not know what the 
future held of marvel or surprise for me. Anger and bit¬ 
terness had preyed upon me continually for weeks, and 
a deep languor had succeeded that passionate struggle. 

Have you ever'been at sea in a dense fog, when it 
seemed as if a tangible white darkness shut you in, and 
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the great ship, tense and anxious, groped her way to¬ 
wards the shore with plummet and sounding line, and 
you. waited with beating heart for something to happen? 
I was like that ship before my education began, only I 
was without compass or sounding-line, and had no way 
of knowing how near the harbour was. ‘Light! give me 
light!’was .the wordless cry of my soul, and the light 
of love shone on me in that very hour. 

I felt approaching footsteps. I stretched out my 
hand, as I supposed, to my mother. Someone took it, 
and I was caught up and held close in the arms of her 
who had cometo reveal all things to me, and, more than 
all things else, to love me. 

The morning after my teacher came she led me into 
her room and gave me a doll. The little blind children 
at the Perkins Institution had sent it, and Laura Bridg¬ 
man had dressed it; but I did not know this until 
afterward. When I had played with it a little while, 
Miss Sullivan slowly spelled into my hand the word 
‘d-o-R’ I was at once interested in this finger play, and 
tried to imitate it. When I finally succeeded in making 
the letters correctly, I was flushed with childish pleasure 
and pride. Running downstairs to my mother, I held 
up my hand and made the letters for doll. I did not 
know that I was spelling a word or even that words ex¬ 
isted; I was simply making my fingers go in monkey-like 
imitation. 

In the days that followed I learned to spell in this 
uncomprehending way a great, many words, among 
them pin, hat, cup , and a few verbs like sit , stand and 
walk. But my teacher had been with me several weeks, 
before I. understood that everything has a name. 

One I was playing with my new doll, 

Miss Sullivan put my big rag doll into my lap also! 
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spelled ‘d-o-1-1’, and tried to make me understand that 
‘d-o-1-1’ applied to both. Earlier in the day we had had 
a tussle over the words ‘m-u-g’ and ‘w*a-t-e-r\ Miss 
Sullivan had tried to impress it upon me that ‘m-u-g’ is 
mug and that ‘w-a-t-e-r’ is water, but I persisted in con¬ 
founding the two. 

In despair she dropped the subject for the time, 
only to renew it at the first opportunity. I became im¬ 
patient at her repeated attempts, and, seizing the new 
doll, I dashed it upon the floor. I was keenly delighted 
when I felt the fragments of the broken doll at my feet. 
Neither sorrow nor regret followed my passionate out¬ 
burst. I had not loved the doll. In the still, dark world 
in which I lived there was no strong sentiment or tender¬ 
ness. 

I felt my teacher sweep the fragments to one side 
of the hearth, and I had a sense of satisfaction that the 
cause of my discomfort was removed. She brought me 
my hat, and I knew I was going out into the warm sun¬ 
shine This thought, if a wordless sensation may be 
called a thought, made me hop and skip with pleasure. 

We walked down the path to the well-house, at¬ 
tracted by the fragrance of the honeysuckle with which 
it was covered. Someone was drawing water, and my 
teacher placed my hand under the spout. As the cool 
stream gushed over one hand, she spelled into the other 
the word ‘water’, first slowly, then rapidly. I stood still, 
my whole attention fixed upon the motions of her fingers. 
Suddenly I felt a misty consciousness as of something 
forgotten—a thrill of returning thought; and somehow 
the mystery of language was revealed to me. I knew 
then that ‘w-a-t-e-r’ meant the wonderful cool something 
that was flowing over my hand. That living word awak¬ 
ened my soul, gave it light, hope, joy, set it free! There 
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- uau.cib suu, It IS true, but barriers that could in 
time be swept away. 

I left the well-house eager to learn. Everything 
ad a name, and each name gave birth to a new thought. 
As we returned to the house every object which I touch- 
ed seemed to quiver with life. That was because I 
saw everything with the strange, new sight that had 

C °™ *° , 0n en ! erin S A* *or I remembered the 

doll I had broken, I felt my way to the hearth and 
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picked up the pieces. I tried vainly to put them togeth¬ 
er. Then my eyes filled with tears; for I realized what 
I had done, and for the first time I felt repentance and 
sorrow. 

I learned a great many new words that day. I do 
not remember what they all were; but I do know that 
mother, father, sister, teacher, were among them—words 
that were to make the world blossom for me, dike 
Aaron’s rod, with flowers.’ It would have been difficult 
to find a happier child than I was* as I lay in my crib at 
the close of that eventful day, and lived over the joys it 
had brought me, and for the first time longed for a new 
day to come. 

From Helen Keller’s 

THE STORY OF MY LIFE 

Comprehension 

A 1. What was the . mental condition of Helen Keller just 
before her teacher’s arrival? 

2. Why does Helen Keller compare herself at the time to 

a ship in a dense fog? Is the comparison apt? 

3. What was the ‘finger-play’ Helen Keller tried to imitate? 

What was its significance for her in the beginning ? 

4. Explain the cause of the annoyance, that led Helen 

Keller to smash the new doll'. How did this act bring 
her relief? 

5. Why should Helen Keller have felt repentance and sor¬ 

row at the breaking of the doll? 

6. What do you understand by the expression, ‘the mystery • 

of language’? By what process was this mystery 
revealed to Helen Keller? 

7. Show ho\y the understanding of the meaning of words 

brought about a complete change in Helen Keller’s 
, life; ■ ■ ' 

B 1. ‘J am filled with wonder when I consider the immeasur¬ 
able contrast between the two lives.’ Describe the 
contrast. 

2 . ‘The light of love shone on me in that very hour’ What 
was this‘light of love’? 
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3. ‘There .were barriers still.but barriers that could 

in time be swept away.’ What were these barriers? 

4. ‘Every object which I touched seemed to quiver with 

life.* Explain how. 

Language study 

1. Which words in the passage are used for the following? 

weakness of body or spirit; capable of being touched 
or handled; weight used in finding the depth of the 
water; without understanding fully; parts broken oil’; 
sweetness of smell. 

2. Use the following words and phrases in sentences of 
your own; 

expectant; hurry to and fro; penetrate; 
unconsciously; flushed with pleasure; tussle; 
at the first opportunity; passionate outburst; 
confound. 

3. Explain the following: 

fa) Anger and bitterness had preyed upon me contin¬ 
ually for weeks. 

(b) Neither sorrow nor regret followed my passion¬ 

ate outburst. 

(c) I felt a misty consciousness as of something forgot- 

ten-a thrill of returning thought. 

(d) Words that were to make the world blossom 

for me, ‘like Aaron’s rod, with flowers.’ 

4. • Immeasurable means ‘that cannot be measured.’ Give 

words having a similar prefix which mean the follow¬ 
ing: 

‘that cannot be compared’; ‘that cannot be read 
easily’; ‘that cannot be remedied’; ‘that cannot be 
admitted.’ 

Composition 

L Describe in your own words ‘the, immeasurable con¬ 
trast’ between the two lives of Helen Keller which 
are connected by the great day. 

2. Rewrite the story as if it is related by the teacher, 

Anne Mansfiel^ Sullivan. 

3. Write an imaginary account of the life of a blind boy, 

describing the heroic efforts made hy him to over¬ 
come his handicaps. 
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Jim Corbett is still remembered by the people of Kumaon 
in the Kala Agar district of Northern India, because he freed 
them from a number of man-eating tigers which had long ter¬ 
rorised their district. Corbett hunted in India for several years, 
and became an expert in jungle lore. He discovered that a 
tiger in its natural state is “a large-hearted gentleman with 
boundless courage.” But when, through age or injury, a tiger 
can no longer seek its natural prey, it becomes a man-eater— 
a menace that must be relentlessly destroyed. The following 
narrative is taken from Corbett’s well-known book, Man-Eaters 
of Kumaon. 


I 


I should like to give a clear and a detailed account of 
my first—and last—meeting with the tigress. 

The meeting took place in the early afternoon of 
April 11, 1930, nineteen days after my arrival at 
Kala Agar. 

I had gone out that day at 2.00 p.m. with the inten¬ 
tion of tying up my three buffaloes at the selected places 
along the forest road, when at a point a mile from the 
bungalow, where the road crosses a ridge and goes 
from the North to the west face of the Kala Agar range, 

I came on a large party of men who had been out col¬ 
lecting firewood. In the party was an old man who, 
pointing down the hill to a thicket of young oak trees 
some five hundred yards from where we were standing, 
said it was in that thicket where the man-eater, a month 
previously, had killed his only son, a.lad of eighteen 
years of age. I had not heard the father’s version of the 


killing of his son, so, while we sat on the edge of the 
road smoking, he told his story, pointing out the spot 


where the lad had been killeynd.where all that was 
left of him had been found the Mffowing day. The old 
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man blamed the twenty-five men who had been out 
collecting firewood on that day for the death of his son, 
saying, very bitterly, that they had run away and left 
him to be killed by the tigress. More to placate the old 
man than for any good it would do, I said I would tie 
up one of my buffaloes near the spot where he said his 
son had been killed. So, handing two of the buffaloes 
over to the party to take back to the bungalow, I set off, 
followed by two of my men leading the remaining 
buffalo. 

A footpath, taking off close to where we had been 
sitting, went down the hill to the valley below, and zig¬ 
zagged up the opposite pine-clad slope to join the forest 
road two miles further on. The path passed close to an 
open patch of ground, which bordered the oak thicket 
in which the lad had been killed. On this patch of 
ground, which was about thirty yards square, there was 
a solitary pine sapling. This I cut down. I tied the 
buffalo to the stump, set one man to cutting a supply 
of grass for it, and sent the other man, Madho Singh, up 
an oak tree with instructions to strike a dry branch with 
the head of his axe, and call at the top of his voice as 
hill people do when cutting leaves for their cattle. I 
then took up a position on a rock, about four feet high, 
on the lower edge of the open ground. Beyond the 
rock the hill fell steeply away to the valley below and 
was densely clothed with tree and scrub jungle. 

The man on the ground had made several trips 
with the grass he had cut, and Madho Singh on the 
tree was alternately shouting and singing lustily, while 
I stood on the rock smoking, with the rifle in the hol¬ 
low of my left arm, when, all at once, I became aware 
that the man-eater had arrived. Beckoning urgently to 
the man on the ground to come to me, I whistled to 
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the man-eater of ghowgarh 

attract Madho Singh’s attention, and signalled to him to 
remain quiet. The ground on three sides was compa¬ 
ratively open. Madho Singh on the tree was to my left 
front, the man cutting grass had been in front of me, 
while the buffalo-now showing signs of uneasiness- 
was to my right front. In this area the tigress could not 
have approached without my seeing her; and as she had 
approached, there was only one place where she <?ould 
now be and that was behind and immediately below 
me. . . 

When taking up my position I had noticed that the 
farther side of the rock was steep and smooth, that it 
extended down the hill for eight or ten feet, and that the 
lower portion of it was masked by thick undergrowth 
and young pine saplings. It would have been a little 
difficult, but quite possible, for the tigress to have 
climbed the rock, and I relied for my safety on hearing 
her in the undergrowth, should she make the attempt. 

I have no doubt that the tigress, attracted, as I had 
intended she should be, by the noise Madho Singh was 
making, had come to the rock, and that it was while she 
was looking up at me and planning her next move, that 
I had become aware of her presence. My change of 
front, coupled with the site,nee of the men,, may have 
made her suspicious; anyway, after a lapse of a few 
minutes, I heard a dry twig snap a little way down the 
hill; thereafter the feeling of unease left me, and the 
tension relaxed. An opportunity lost; but there was still 
a very good chance of my getting a shot, for she would 
undoubtedly return before long, and when she found us 
gone, would probably content herself with killing the 
buffalo. There were still four or live hours of daylight, 
and by crossing the valley and going up the opposite 
slope, I should be able to overlook the whole of the 


hillside on which the buffalo was tethered. The $hot, 
if I did get one, would be a long one of from two to 
three hundred yards, but the .275 rifle I was carrying 
was accurate, and even if I only wounded the tigress I 
should have a blood trail to follow, which would be 
better than feeling about for her in hundreds of square 
miles of jungle, as I had been doing these many 
months. 

The men were a difficulty. To have sent them back 
to the bungalow alone would have been nothing short 
of murder, so of necessity I kept them with me. 

Tying the buffalo to the stump in such a manner as 
to make it impossible for the tigress to carry it away, I 
left the open ground and rejoined the path to carry out 
the plan I have outlined, of trying to get a shot from 
the opposite hill. 


About a hundred yards along the path I came to a 
ravine. On. the far side of this, the path entered very 
heavy undergrowth, and as it was inadvisable to go into 
thick cover with two men following me, I decided to 
take to the ravine, follow it down to its junction with 
the valley, work up the valley, and pick up the path on 
the far side of the undergrowth. 

The ravine was about ten yards wide and four or 
five feet deep, and as I stepped down into it, a nightjar 
fluttered off a rock on which I had put my hand. On 
looking at the' spot from which the bird had risen, I 
saw two eggs. These eggs, straw-coloured,, with rich 
brown markings, were of a most unusual shape, one be¬ 
ing long and very pointed, while the other was as round 
as a marble; and as my collection lacked nightjar eggs 
I decided to add this odd clutch to it. I had no recep¬ 
tacle of any kind in which to carry the eggs, so cupping 
my left hand I placed the eggs in it and packed them 
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round with a little moss. 

As I went down the ravine the banks became 
higher, and sixty yards from where I had entered it I 
came on a deep drop of some twelve to fourteen feet. 
The water that rushes down all these hill ravines in 
the rains had worn the rock as smooth as glass, and as 
it was too steep to offer a foothold, I handed the rifle to 
the men and, sitting on the edge, proceeded to slide 
down. My feet had hardly touched the sandy bottom 
when the two men, with a flying leap, landed one on 
either side of me, and thrusting the rifle into my hand, 
asked in a very agitated manner if 1 had heard the tigress. 
As a matter of fact I had heard nothing, possibly due to 
the scraping of my clothes on the rocks, and when ques¬ 
tioned, the men said that what they had heard was a 
deep-throated growl from somewhere close at hand, but 
exactly from which direction the sound had come, they 
were unable to say. 

II 

Where the three of us now stood in a bunch, we 
had the smooth steep rock behind us, to our right a wall 
of rock slightly leaning over the ravine and fifteen feet 
high, and to our left a tumbled bank of big rocks thirty 
or forty feet high. The sandy bed of the ravine, on 
which we were standing, was roughly forty feet long 
and ten feet wide. At the lower end of this sandy bed 
a great pine tree had fallen across, damming the ravine, 
and the collection of sand was due to this dam. The 
wall of over-hanging rock came to an end twelve or fif¬ 
teen feet from the fallen tree, and as 1 approached the 
end of the rock, my feet making no sound on the sand, 

I very fortunately noticed that the sandy bed continued 
round to the back of the rock. 

This rock about which I have said so much I can 


j. best describe as a giant school slate, two feet thick at 
its lower end, and standing up—not quite perpendicu¬ 
larly—on one of its long sides. 

As I stepped clear of this giant slate, I looked be¬ 
hind me over my right shoulder and—looked straight 
into tne tigress’s face. She was lying on the sandy bed, 
with her fore-paws stretched out and her hind legs tuck¬ 
ed under her. Her head, which was raised a few inches 
off her paws, was eight feet (measured later) from me, 
and on her face was a smile, similar to that one sees on 
the face of a dog welcoming his master home after a 
long absence. 

Two thoughts flashed through my mind: one, that 
it was up to me to make the first move, and the other, 
that the move would have to be made in such a manner 
as not to alarm the tigress or make her nervous. 

The rifle was in my right hand held diagonally 
across my chest, with the safety catch off, and in order 
to get it to bear on the tigress, the muzzle would have 
to be swung round three-quarters of a circle. 

The movement of swinging round the rifle, with 
one hand, was begun very slowly, and hardly percep¬ 
tibly, and when a quarter of a circle had been made, 
the stock came in contact with my right side. It was 
now necessary to extend my arm, and as the stock 
cleared my side, the swing was very slowly continued. 
My arm was now at full stretch and the weight of the 
rifle was beginning to tell. Only a -little further now 
for the muzzle to go, and the tigress—who had not 
once taken her eyes off mine—was still looking at me, 
with the pleased expression still on her face. 

How long it took the rifle to make the three-quarter 
circle, I am not in a position to say. To me, looking into 
the tigress’s eyes and unable therefore to follow the 
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movement of the barrel, it appeared that my arm was 
paraded, and that the swing would never be comple¬ 
ted. However, the movementwas completed at last and 
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as soon as the rifle was pointing at the tigress’s body, 
I pressed the trigger. 

For a perceptible fraction of time the tigress re¬ 
mained perfectly still, and then, very slowly, her head 
sank on to her outstretched paws, while at the same time 
a jet of blood issued from the bullet hole. The bullet 
had injured her spine and shattered the upper portion 
of her heart. 

The two men who were following a few yards be¬ 
hind me, and who were separated from the tigress by 
the thickness of the rock, came to a halt when they saw 
me stop and turn my head. They knew instinctively 
that I had seen the tigress and judged from my beha¬ 
viour that she was close at hand, and Madho Singh said 
afterwards that he wanted to call out and tell me to 
drop,the eggs and get both hands on the rifle. When I 
had fired my shot and lowered the point of the rifle 
on to my toes, Madho Singh, at a sign, came forward tb 
relieve me of it, for very suddenly my legs appeared to 
be unable,to support me; so I made for the fallen tree 
and sat down. Even before looking at the pads of her 
feet I knew it was the Chowgarh tigress I had sent to 
the Happy Hunting Grounds, and that the shears that 
had assisted her to cut the threads of sixty-four human 
lives-the people of the district put the number at twice 
that figure-had, while the game was in her hands, 
turned, and cut the thread of her own life 

Three things, each of which would appear to you 
to have been to my disadvantage, were actually in my 
favour. These were (a) the eggs in my left hand, (b) the 
light rifle I was carrying, and (c) the tiger being a man- 
eater. If I had not had the eggs in my hand I should 
have had both hands on the rifle, and when I looked 
back and saw the tiger at such close quarters I should 
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instinctively have tried to swing round to face her, and 
the spring that was arrested by my lack of movement 
would inevitably have been launched. Again, if the 
rifle had not been a light one it would not have been 
possible for me to have moved it in the way it was 
imperative I should move it, and then discharge it at 
the full extent of my arm. And lastly, if the tiger had 
been just an ordinary tiger, and not a man-eater, it 
would, on finding itself cornered, have made for the 
opening and wiped me out of the way; and to be wiped 
out of the way by a tiger usually has fatal results. 

While the men made a detour and went up the hill 
to free the buffalo and secure the rope, which was needed 
for another and more pleasant purpose, I climbed over 
the rocks and went up the ravine to restore the eggs 
to their rightful owner. I plead guilty of being as 
superstitious as my brother sportsmen. For three long 
periods, extending over a whole year, I had tried—and 
tried hard—to get a shot at the tigress, and had failed: 
and now within a few minutes of having picked up the 
eggs my luck had changed.. 

The eggs, which all this time had remained safely 
in the hollow of my left hand, were still warm when I 
replaced them in the little depression in the rock that 
did duty as a nest, and when I again passed that way 
half an hour later, they had vanished under the brood¬ 
ing mother whose colouring so exactly matched the 
mottled rock that it was difficult for me, who knew the 
exact spot where the nest was situated, to distinguish 
her from her surroundings. 

The buffalo, who after months of care was now so 
tame that it followed like a dog, came scrambling down 
the hill in the wake of the men, nosed the tigress and 
lay down on the sand to chew the cud of contentment, 
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while we lashed the tigress to the stout pole the men 
had cut. 

I had tried to get Madho Singh to return to the 
bungalow for help, but this he would not hear of doing. 
With no one would he and his companion share the 
honour of carrying in the man-eater, and if I would lend 
a hand the task, he said, with frequent halts for rest, 
would not be too difficult. We were three hefty mem- 
two accustomed from childhood to carrying heavy loads 
-and all three hardened by a life of exposure; but even 
so, the task we set ourselves was a herculean one. 

The path down which we had come was too narrow 
and too winding for the long pole to which the tigress 
was lashed, so, with frequent halts to regain breath and 
readjust pads to prevent the pole’s biting too deep into 
shoulder muscles, we went straight up the hill through 
a tangle of raspberry and brier bushes, on the thorns of 
which wc left a portion of our clothing and an amount 
of skin which made bathing for many days a painful 
operation. 

The sun was still shining on the surrounding hills 
when three dishevelled and very happy men, followed 
by a buffalo, carried the tigress to the Kala Agar Forest 
Bungalow, and from that evening to this day no human 
being has been killed—or waunded-over the hundreds 
of square miles of mountaimand vale over which the 
Chowgarh tigress, for a period of five years, held sway. 

Abridged from Jim Corbett’s 

MAN-EATERS OF KUMAON 

Comprehension 

A 1. Why did Jim Corbett take with him three buffaloes 
along the forest road? 

' 2. What was the old man’s version of the killing of his 
son? 
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3. At what spot was the buffalo tied? 

4. What means did Corbett use to attract the tigress to 
the bait? Was it effective? 

5. Where were the three men when the tigress arrived on 
the scene? 

6. ‘An opportunity lost.’ What was the opportunity and I 

how was it lost? Why did Corbett not grieve over 
this loss? 

7. Describe Corbett’s plan to get a shot at the tigress from, 
the opposite hill. 

S. What did Corbett find as he stepped into the ravine? 

What did he do with the things he found? 

9. How did Corbett and his men go down the steep 
ravine? Why did the men become agitated? 

10. Describe the spot in the ravine where Corbett saw the 1 

tigress. 

11. Why, according to the author, did the tigress have a 
smile on her face? 

12. What precautions were necessary in using the rifle to 
kill the tigress? 

13. How did Corbett swing the rifle to aim at the animal? 

Why did he find the movement so difficult? * 

14. How did the tigress meet her death? 

15. How did the eggs in Corbett’s left hand help him in 
dealing with the tigress? 

16. What would have happened if the tigress had not been 
a man-hunter? 

17. What was the superstitious act Corbett thinks he was 
guilty of? Do you think it was a superstitious act? 

18. ‘The task we had set ourselves was a herculean one,’ 

What was this task? Give three reasons why it can 
be called‘herculean,’ 

B 1. Why did Jim Corbett' decide to use only one buffalo as 
' bait instead of three? 

2, Did Corbett see the tigress as she approached the first 

time? How do you think be became aware of her 
presence? 

3. When he saw the tigress, why did Corbett think that 

it was up to him to make the first move? 
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4. Corbett’s two companions halted when they saw him 

stop and turn his head. Why did they not rush im¬ 
mediately to his help? 

5. How do you account for Corbett’s feeling of physical 

weakness after he had killed the man-eater? 

6. Which paragraphs in the story show the author’s 

(a) intimate knowledge of the country; 

(b) powers of keen observation? 

Give examples of his attention to minute details. 

Language study 

1. Here are a number of adverbs used in the story; find 
out what each one means: 

alternately, lustily, urgently, comparatively, diago¬ 
nally, perceptibly, instinctively, inevitably. 

2. Use the following in sentences of your own : 

set off; change of front: coupled with; after a lapse 
of: of necessity; offer a foothold; with a flying leap; 

make a detour; in the wake of. 

3. Explain the following expressions: 

masked by thick undergrowth;, the tension relaxed; 
for a perceptible fraction of time; the Happy Hunting 

Grounds; the shears.cut the thread of her own 

life; the brooding mother; chew the cud of content¬ 
ment; hardened by. a life of exposure; three dishevel¬ 
led men. 

4. Try to arrange the following in the ascending order of 
size: 

rifle, carbine, musket, cannon, revolver. 

5. Give the opposites of: 

arrival, zigzag, densely, enclosed, advantage, honour, 
restriction, frequent. 

6. The prefix re means ‘back’ or ‘again.’ Find the mean¬ 
ing of the following: 

rejoin, restore, replace, recoil, redirect, regain, rebuild. 
Composition 

1. Compose a story from the following outline: 

A village—harassed by a man-eater—district 
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collector approached——collector arranges party of 
hunters—journey to the forest-—tying the bait 
—anxious waiting—-nightfall—arrival of the 
man-eater——shooting the beast—lusty cheers— 
return journey, 

2. Write an imaginary dialogue between the old man who 

lost his son and the author of the passage, the former 
pleading with the latter to avenge the death of the 
boy. 

3. Write a letter to your mother describing your trip in 

the company of a hunting party to a forest infested 
with wild animals, 


10. THE CARVER AND THE CALIPH 

The following poem tells very effectively a story with a 
moral. The carver whose beautiful and artistic work did not 
bring him any money accepted the Caliph’s advice and began 
to produce things which the masses understood and paid for. He 
succeeded in making a lot of money, but destroyed in the pro¬ 
cess his high standards of art and his creative genius. 

(We lay our story in the East. 

Because *tis Eastern?—not the least. 

We place it there because we fear 
To bring its parable too near, 

And seem to touch with impious hand 
Our dear confiding native land). 

Haroun Alraschid, in the days 
He went about his-vagrant ways, 

And prowled at eve for good or bad 
In lanes and alleys of Bagdad, 

Once found, at edge of the bazar, 

E’en where the poorest workers are, 

A carver. 
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Fair his work and fine, 

With mysteries of inlaced design. 

And shapes of shut significance 
To aught but an anointed glance, 

The dreams and visions that grow plain 
In darkened chambers of the brain. 

And all day busily he wrought 
From dawn,,to eve, but no one bought; 
Save when some Jew, with look askant, 

Or keen-eyed Greek from the Levant 
Would pause awhile,—depreciate, 

Then buy a month’s work by the weight, 
Bearing it swiftly over seas 
To garnish rich men’s treasuries. 

And now, for long none bought at all 
So he lay sullen in his stall. 

Him thus withdrawn the Caliph found, 
And smote his staff upon the ground. 

“Ho, there, within! Hast wares to sell? 

Or slumberest, having dined too well?” 

“Dined?” quoth the man with sullen eyes, 
“How should I dine when no one buys?” 
“Nay,” said the other, answering low. 
“Nay, I but jested. Is it so? 

“Take, then, this coin.... but take beside 
A counsel, friend, thou hast not tried. 

This craft of thine, the mart to suit, 

Is too refined,—remote,—minute; 

These small conceptions can but fail; 
Twere best to work "on larger scale. 

And rather choose such themes as wear 
More of the earth and less of air, 

The fisherman that hauls his net — 
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The merchants in the market set— 

The couriers posting in the street,— 

The gossips as they pass and greet,— 

These,—these are clear to all men’s eyes. 
Therefore with these they sympathise. 

Further (neglect not this advice!) 

Be sure to ask three times the price.” 

The carver sadly shook, his head; 

He knew Twas truth the Caliph said. 

From that day forth his work was planned 
So that the world: might understand; 

He carved it deeper, and more plain; 

He carved it thrice as large again; 

He sold it, too, for thrice the cost; 

-Ah, but the artist, that was lost! 

A. Dobson 

1. What reason has the poet advanced for giving an eastern 

background to the story? 

2. What picture do you get of Haroun Alraschid from the 

second stanza? 

3. Describe the art of the carver. Which lines show that 

he'was a great artist? 

4. ' Why was the carver’s art not appreciated by the 

people ? How were the things he made disposed of? 

5. What advice did the Caliph give to the carver? 

6. ‘The carver sadly shook his head.’ Why? 

7. Which line sums up the Caliph’s criticism of the car- 

ver’s work ? Which line gives the moral of the story? 

8. Explain the italicized words in the following; 

; (a) Ant prowled at eve for good or bad; ' 

(b) And shapes of shut significance; 

(c) To aught but an anointed glance; 

■ (d) In darkened chambers of the brain; 

(e) .f. ch '>* > wear mole of the earth 

and less of air;. 
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This extract is taken from A Tale of Two Cities , the famous 
novel by Charles Dickens dealing with the turbulent period of 
the French Revolution. Charles Darnay, a French aristocrat, is 
condemned to death and awaits his turn to be taken to the 
guillotine. Darnay’s English friend, Sidney Carton, who bears 
a striking resemblance to the prisoner, makes a dramatic entry 
into the prisoner’s cell to save his life by a daring and heroic 
plan, which is prompted by his great friendship for Darnay and 
his deep affection for. Darnay’s wife. How Carton saved the 
Frenchman at the cost of his own life and the noble manner 
in which he met his end are vividly described in this passage, 

In the black prison the doomed of the day awaited their 
fate. They were in number as the weeks of the year. 
Fifty-two were to roll that afternoon on the life-tide of 
the city to the boundless everlasting sea. Charles 
Darnay, alone in a cell, had sustained himself with no 
flattering delusion since he came to it from the Tribunal. 
In every line of the narrative 1 he had heard, he had 
heard his fate.. He had fully understood that no personal 
influence could possibly save him. 

The hours went on as he walked to and fro, and 
the clock struck the numbers he would never hear 
again. Nine gone for ever, ten gone for ever, eleven 
gone for ever, twelve coming on to pass away. After 
a hard contest he had secured command of himself. The 
worst of the strife was over. He could walk up and 
down, free from distracting'fancies, praying for himself 
and for his loved ones. 

Twelve gone for ever. 

He had been told that the final hour was Three, 
and he knew he would be summoned some time earlier, 

‘The story of the cruel acts of his family, in which he had no part— 
he had to suffer for the evil deeds of his ancestors, 
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inasmuch as the tumbrils jolted heavily and slowly 
through the streets. Therefore, he resolved to keep 
Two before his mind as the hour, and so to strengthen 
himself in the interval that he might be able, after that 
time, to strengthen others. 

Walking regularly to and fro with his arms folded 
on his breast, he heard One struck away from him, 
without surprise. The hour had measured like most 
other hours. Devoutly thankful to Heaven for his reco¬ 
vered self-possession, he thought, “There is but another 
now,” and turned to walk again. 

Footsteps in the stone passage outside the door. He 
stopped. 

The key was put in the lock, and turned. Before 
the door was opened, or as it opened, a man said in a 
low voice, in English; “He has never seen me here; I 
have kept out of his v^ay. Go you in alone; I wait near. 
Lose no time!” 

The door was quickly opened and closed, and there 
stood before him face to face, quiet, intent upon him, 
with the light of a smile on his features, and a warning 
finger on his lips, Sydney Carton. 

There was something so bright and remarkable in 

his look, that, for the first moment, the prisoner mis¬ 
doubted him to be a ghost of his own imagining. But, 
he spoke; it was his voice; he took the prisoner’s hand; 
and it was a real grasp. 

“Of all the people upon earth, you least expected 
to see me?” Carton said. 

I could hot believe it to be you. I can scarcely 
believe it now. You are not”-the fear came suddenly 
into his mind—-“a prisoner?” 

No. I am accidentally possessed of a power over 
one of the keepers here, and in virtue of it I stand be¬ 
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fore you. I come from her—your wife, Darnay.” 

The prisoner wrung his hand. 



“I bring you a request from her.” 

“What is it?” 

“A most earnest entreaty, addressed to you in the 
most pathetic tones of the voice so dear to you, that 
you well remember.” 

The prisoner turned his face partly aside. 

“You have no time to ask me why I bring it, or 
what it means; I have no time to tell you. You must 
comply with it—take off those boots you wear, and 
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draw on these of mine.” 

There was a chair against the wall of the cell, be¬ 
hind the prisoner. Carton, pressing forward, had 
already, with the speed of lighting, got him down into 
it, and stood over him, barefoot. 

“Draw on these boots of mine. Put your hands to 
them; put your will to them. Quick!” 

“Carton, there is no escaping from this place; it 
never can be done. You will only die with me. It is 
madness ” 

“It would be madness if I asked you to escape; but 
do I? When I ask you to pass out at that door, tell me 
it is madness and remain here. Change that cravat for 
this of mine. _ While you do it, let me take this ribbon 
from your hair, and shake out your hair like this of 
mine!” 

With wonderful quickness, and with a strength 
both of will and action that appeared quite superna¬ 
tural, he forced all these changes upon him. The 
prisoner was like a young child in his hands. 

“Carton! Carton! It is madness. It never can be 
done; it has been attempted before, and has always 
failed. I implore you not to add your death to the bi tter¬ 
ness of mine.” 

“Do I ask you, my dear Darnay, to pass the door? 
When I ask that, refuse. There are pen and ink and 
paper on this table. Is your hand steady enough to 
write?” 

“It was when you came in.” 

“Quick, friend, quick!” 

Pressing his hand to his bewildered head, Darnay 
sat down at the table. Carton, with his right hand in 
his breast, stood close beside him. 

“Write exactly as I speak” 
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“To whom do I address it?” 

“To no one.” Carton still had his hand in his 
breast. 

“Do I date it?” 

“No.” 

The prisoner looked up, at each question. Carton, 
standing over him with his hand in his breast, looked 
down. 

“ ‘If you remember,’ ” said Carton, dictating, “ ‘the 
words that passed between us, long ago, you will readily 
understand this when you see it You do remember 
them, I know. It is not in your nature to forget them,’ ” 

He was drawing his hand from his breast; the pri¬ 
soner chancing to look up in his hurried wonder as he 
wrote, the hand stopped, closing upon something. 

“Have you written ‘forget them’?” Carton asked. 

“I have. Is that a weapon in your hand ?” 

“No; I am not armed.” 

“What is it in your hand?” 

“You shall know directly. Write on; there are but 
a few words more.” He dictated again. “ ‘I am thank¬ 
ful that the time has come, when I can prove them. 
That I do so, is no subject for regret or grief.’ ” As he 
said these words with his eyes fixed on the writer, his 
hand slowly and softly moved down close to the writer’s 
face. 

The pen dropped from Darnay’s fingers on the 
table and he looked about him vacantly. 

“What vapour is that?” he asked. 

“Vapour?” 

“Something that crossed me?” 

“I am conscious of nothing* there can be nothing 
here. Take up the pen and finish. Hurry, hurry!” 

As if his memory were impaired, or his faculties 
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disordered, the prisoner made an effort to rally his 
attention. As he looked at Carton with clouded eyes 
and with an altered manner of breathing, Carton—his 
hand again in his breast-looked steadily at him. 

“Hurry, hurry!” 

The prisoner bent over the paper, once more. 

“‘If it had been otherwise;’” Carton’s hand was 
again watchfully and softly stealing down; ‘“I never 
should have used the longer opportunity. If it had 
been otherwise;’” the hand was at the prisoner’s face; 

I should but have had so much the more to answer for. 

If it had been otherwise—’ ” Carton looked at the pen 
and saw it was trailing off into unintelligible signs. 

Carton s hand moved back to his breast no more. 

The prisoner sprang up with a reproachful look, but 
Carton s hand was close and firm at his nostrils, and 
Carton’s left arm caught him round the waist. For a 
few seconds he faintly struggled with the man who had 
come to lay down his life for him; but within a minute 
or so, he was stretched insensible on the ground. 

Quickly, but with hands as true to the purpose as 
his heart was, Carton dressed himself in the clothes the 
prisoner had laid aside, coMbed back his hair, and tied 
it with the ribbon the prisoner had worn. Then he 
softly called, “Enter there! Come in!” and the Spy pre¬ 
sented himself. 

“You see ?” said Carton looking up, as he kneeled 
on one knee beside the insensible figure, putting the 
paper in the breast: “Is your hazard very great?” 

“Mr. Carton,” the Spy answered, with a timid snap 
of his lingers, “my hazard is not that , in the thick of 

bargain^h^ * y ° U are true t0 the whole of your | 

“Don’t fear me, I will be true to the death.” 
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“You must be, Mr. Carton, if the tale of fifty-two 
is to be right. Being made right by you in that dress, I 
shall have no fear.” 

“Have no fear! I shall soon be out of the way of 
harming you, and the rest will soon be far from here, 
please God! Now, get assistance and take me to the 
coach” 


“You?” said the Spy nervously. 

“Him, man, with whom I have exchanged. You 
go out at the gate by which you brought me in ?” 

“Of course.” 


I was weak and faint when you brought me in, 
and l am fainter now you take me out. The parting 
interview has overpowered me. Such a thing has hap¬ 
pened here, often, and too often. Your life is in your 
own hands. Quick! Call assistance!” 

You swear not to betray me ?” said the trembling 
Spy, as he paused for a last moment. 


_ “Man, man!” returned Carton, stamping his foot; 
nave I sworn by no solemn vow already to go through 
with this, that you waste the precious moments now? 
Take him yourself to the courtyard you know of, place 
him yoursehin the carriage, show him yourself to Mr. 
°riy, tell him yourself to give him no restorative but 
air, and to remember my words of last night, and his 
promise of last night, and drive away 1” 

Hie Spy withdrew, and Carton seated himself at 
the table, resting his forehead on his hands. The Spy 
returned immediately, with two men. 


fallen figure. “So afflicted to find that his friend has 
drawn a prize in the lottery of Sainte Guillotine?” 

“A good patriot,” said the other,“could hardly have 
been more afflicted if the Aristocrat had drawn a blank.” 
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They raised the unconscious figure, placed it on a 
litter they had brought to the door, and bent to carry 
it away. 

“The time is short, Evremonde, 2 ” said the Spy, in a 
.warning voice. 

“I know it well,” answered Carton. “Be careful of 
my friend, I entreat you, and leave me.” 

“Come, then, my children,” said Barsad. “Lift 
him, and come away!” 

The door closed, and Carton was left alone. Strain¬ 
ing his powers of listening to the utmost, he listened 
for any sound that might denote suspicion or alarm. 
There was none. Keys turned, doors clashed, footsteps 
passed along distant passages: no cry was raised, or 
hurry made, that seemed unusual. Breathing more 
freely in a little while, he sat down at the table, and 
listened again until the clock struck Two. 

Sounds that he was not afraid of, for he divined 
their meaning, then began to be audible. Several doors 
were opened in succession, and finally his own. A 
gaoler, with a list in his hand, looked in, merely saying, 
“Follow me, Evremonde!” and he followed into a large 
dark room, at a distance. It was a dark winter day, 
and what with the shadows within, and what with the 
shadows without, he could but dimly discern the others 
who were brought there to have their arms bound. Some 
were standing; some seated. Some were lamenting, 
and in restless motion; but these were few. The great 
majority were silent and still, looking fixedly at the 
ground. 

As he stood by the wall in a dim corner, while 
some of the fifty-two were brought in after him, one 

man stopped in passing, to embrace him, as having a 

'The name under which Darnay was known in France. 



But lor you I should not be so composed. I think you we 

sent to me by heaven’' 
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knowledge of him. It thrilled him with a great dread 
of discovery; but the man went on. A very few mo¬ 
ments after that, a young woman, with a slight girlish 
form, a sweet spare face in which there was no vestige 
of colour, and large widely opened patient eyes, rose 
from the seat where he had observed her sitting, and 
came to speak to him. 

“Citizen Evremonde,” she said, touching him with 
her cold.hand. “I am a poor little seamstress, who was 
with you in La Force.” 

He murmured for answer: “True, I forget what 
you were accused of?” 

“Plots. Though the just Heaven knows I am in¬ 
nocent of any. Is it likely ? Who would think of plotting 
with a poor little weak creature like me?” 

The forlorn smile with which she said it, so touched 
him, that tears started from his eyes. 

“I am not afraid to die, Citizen Evremonde. but I 
have done nothing. I am not unwilling to die, if the 
Republic which is to do so much good to us poor, will 
profit by my death; but I do not know how that can be, 
Citizen Evremonde. Such a poor weak little creature!” . 

As the last thing on earth that his heart was to 
warm and soften to, it warmed and softened to this 
pitiable girl. 

“I heard you were released, Citizen Evremonde, 1 
hoped it was true.” 

“It was. But I was again taken and condemned. 

“If I may ride with you, Citizen Evremonde, will 
you let me hold your hand? I am not afraid, but Im 
little and weak, and it will give me more courage. 

As the patient eyes were lifted to his face, he saw 
• ’ 1 in them, and then astonishment. He 

-worn, hunger-worn young fingers, and 

Rio-6 


a sudden uouui. 
pressed the work 
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touched his lips. 

“Are you dying for him?” she whispered. 

“And his wife and child. Hush! Yes.” 

“Oh, you will let me hold your brave hand, 
stranger?” 

“Hush! Yes, my poor sister, to the last.” 

* * * 

The ministers of Sainte Guillotine are robed and 
ready. Crash!—A head is held up, and the knitting- 
women 3 who scarcely lifted their eyes to look at it a mo¬ 
ment ago when it could think and speak, count one. 

The second tumbril empties and moves on; the third 
comes up. Crash!—And the knitting-women, never 
faltering or pausing in their work, count two. 

The supposed Evremonde descends, and the 
seamstress is lifted out next after him. He lias not re¬ 
leased her patient hand in getting out, but still holds 
it as'he promised. He gently places her with her back 
to the crashing engine that constantly whirrs up and 
falls, and she looks into his face and thanks him. 

“But for you I should not be so composed, for I 
am naturally a poor little thing, faint of heart; nor 
should I have been able to raise my thoughts to Him 
who was put to death, that we might have hope and 
comfort here today. I think you were sent to me by 
Heaven.” 

“Or you to me,” says Sydney Carton. “Keep your 
eyes upon me, child, and mind no other object.” 

“I mind nothing while I hold your hand. I shall 
mind nothing when I let it go, if they are rapid.” 

“They will be rapid. Fear not!” 

The two stand in the fast-thinning throng of victims, 

3 Women sitting at the foot of the guillotine knitting, and gloatingly 
counting each head that fell, ■ ; 
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but they speak as if they were alone. Eye to eye, voice 
to voice, hand to hand, heart to heart, these two children 
of the Universal Mother, else so wide apart and differ¬ 
ing, have come together on the dark highway, to repair 
home together and to rest in her bosom. 

“Brave and generous friend, will you let me ask 
you one last question? I am very ignorant, and it trou¬ 
bles me—just a little ” 

“Tell me what it is.” 

“I have a cousin, an only relative and an orphan, 
like myself, whom I love very dearly. She is five years 
younger than I, and she lives in a farmer’s house in the 
south country. Poverty parted us, and she knows noth¬ 
ing of my fate-for I cannot write-and if I could, how 
should I tell her! It is better as it is.” 

“Yes, yes: better as it is.” 

“What I have been thinking as we came along, and 
what I am still thinking now, as I look into your kind 
strong face which gives me so much support, is this— 
j ^ the Republic really does good to the poor, and they 

j come to be less hungry, and in all ways to suffer less, 

she may live a long time; she may even live to be old ” 
“What then, sister?” 

“Do you think,” the uncomplaining eyes in which 
j there is so much endurance, fill with tears, and the lips 

i part a little more and tremble, “that it will seem long 

i i to me, while I wait for her in the better land, where I 

f trust, both you and I will be mercifully sheltered?” 

“It cannot be, my child; there is no time there, and 
no trouble there.” 

“You comfort me so much! I am so ignorant. Am 
| I to kiss you now? Is the moment come?” 

“Yes.” 

The hand does not tremble as he releases it; noth- 

A 
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ing worse than a sweet, bright constancy is in the patient 
face. She goes next before him—is gone; the knitting- 
women count twenty-two. 

“I am the Resurrection and the Life, saith the 
Lord: he that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth 
in me, shall never die.” 

The murmuring of many voices, the upturning of 
many faces, the pressing on of many footsteps in the 
outskirts of the crowd, so that it swells forward in a 
mass, like one great heave of water, all flashes away. 
Twenty-three. 

They said of him, about the city that night, that it 
was the peacefulest man’s face ever beheld there. 

Abridged from Charles Dickens’ 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES 

Comprehension 

A 1. What was Charles Darnay’s state of mind as he waited 
for the final hour in his cell? 

2. What was the effect on him of Carton’s sudden 

appearance? 

3. How had Carton planned to save Darnay? What were 

the first steps that he took for carrying out the plan? 

4. How did he try to overcome Darnay’s objections to the 

procedure? 

5. What was Carton’s intention in making Darnay write 

something? Did he succeed in carrying it out? 

6. Who do you think was the. Spy? What role does he 

play in the story? 

7. What were the Spy’s fears ? How did Carton remove 

them? 

8. Describe the scene in the large dark room where the 

condemned prisoners awaited their execution. 

9. Why was the case of the seamstress so pitiable? 
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10. What comfort did Carton give the seamstress? 

11. How did Carton and the young girl meet their end? 

B 1. ‘He resolved to keep Two before his mind as the hour.’ 
Explain why. 

2. Show how effectively the author prepares the reader 

for the dramatic appearance of Sydney Carton. 

3. What is the meaning of the message dictated by Carton 

to Darnay? 

4. Why was Charles Darnay ‘like a young child’ in Carton’s 

hands? 

5. What did the Spy’s two attendants think as they saw 

the fallen figure of Darnay? What is ‘the lottery’ 
referred to by one of the attendants? 

6. ‘It was the peacefulest man’s face ever beheld there.’ 

Why do you think Carton’s was ‘the peacefulest man’s 
face’? 

7. Why were the knitting women present at the execution? 

When did they count ‘twenty-two’, and when ‘twenty, 
three’? 

Language study 

1. In what sense is each of the following words used in 
the story? 

cell, bound, compose, resignation, dictate. 

Give any other meaning or meanings of each word. 

2. Use the following in sentences; 

earnest entreaty; comply with; rally one’s attention; 
with a reproachful look; true to the purpose; 
divine the meaning. 

3. Explain the following with reference to the context; 

(a) Charles Darnay had sustained himself with no 
flattering delusion. 
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(b) The prisoner misdoubted him to be a ghost of his 

own imagining. 

(c) As if his memory was impaired, or his faculties 

disordered..,'.. 

(d) It thrilled him with a great dread of discovery. 

(e) The ministers of Sainte Guillotine are robed and 

ready. 

(f) 1 am the Resurrection and the Life, saith the 

Lord.’ 

4. (a) Form adjectives from the following nouns: 

person, thought, comfort, surprise, accident. 

(b) Form nouns from the following verbs: 

occupy, compose, appoint, enjoy, appear. 

(c) Give the opposites of the following: 

patient, softened, believe, knowledge, conscious. 

5. Combine each of the following groups of sentences into 
a single sentence: 

a) There was something bright and remarkable in Sydney 
Carton’s looks. It made the prisoner imagine. He imagined 
that the visitor was a ghost. This was for a moment only. 

b) He was dictating these vvords. His eyes were fixed on 
the writer all the time. His hand moved down close to the 
writer’s face. It was moving slowly and softly. 

Composition 

1. Write an account of Sydney Carton’s last moments as 
it would be written (a) by one of the cruel knitting-women; (b) 
by a person sympathising with the cause of the condemned 
prisoners. 

2. Show how Sydney Carton dominates the story from the 
moment he enters Darnay’s cell. What do you think of his 
sacrifice? 

3. Write a character-sketch of the poor young seamstress. 

4. Compose a story from the following hints: 

You are a member of the armed forces — caught in ambush— 
you and your colleagues imprisoned- treatment of the enemy 
intolerable — decision to escape — a suitable opportunity— 
overpower guards —wear enemy uniforms — escape from the 
concentration camp. 


12. A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 

It is said that great poetry is often born out of acute suffer¬ 
ing. The poet is said to be a reed out of which the gods fashion 
a musical instrument. In the present poem, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning describes how Pan, the pagan god of Nature, per¬ 
fects the musical instrument heedless of the suffering that he 
causes in the process. 

What was he doing, the great god Pan, 

Down in the reeds by the river? 

Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 

Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 

And breaking the golden lilies afloat 
With the dragon-fly on the river. 

He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 

From the deep cool bed of the river; 

The limpid water turbidly ran, 

And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 

And the dragon-fly had fled away, 

Ere he brought it out of the river. 

High on the shore sat the great god Pan, 

While turbidly flowed the river; 

And hacked and hewed as a great god can, 

With his hard bleak steel at the patient reed, 

Till there was not a sign of the leaf indeed 
To prove it fresh from the' river. 

He cut’it short, did the great god Pan, 

(How tall it stood in the river!) 

Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 

And notched the poor dry empty thing 
In holes, as he sat by the river. 
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“This is the way,” laughed the great god Pan 
(Laughed while he sat by the river), 

“The only way, since gods began 
To make sweet music, they could succeed.” 

Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 
He blew in power by the river. 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, 0 Pan! 

Piercing sweet by the river! 

Blinding sweet, 0 great god Pan! 

The sun on the hill forgot to die, 

And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river. 

Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 

To laugh as he sits by the river, 

Making a poet out of a man: 

The true gods sigh for the cost and pain,— 

For the reed which grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning 

1. What destruction does the great god Pan cause in the 

river? 

2. How did Pan fashion an instrument of music out of 

the reed? 

3. What devices has the poet used in the sixth stanza to 

suggest the music made by the instrument? 

4. Show that the music produced a creative effect in 

Nature.' 

5. Why do ‘the true gods sigh’ ? 

6. Show how the rhyme scheme of the poem makes it 

musical, 

7. Explain: 

(a) The limpid water turbidly ran; 

(b) Then drew the pith, hke the heart of a man. 


13. THE DISCOVERY OF RADIUM 


The story of the discovery of radium is one of the classics 
of scientific research, and is here graphically told by Eve Curie, 
the daughter of the discoverer. Marie was a Pole, a brilliant 
young woman who married an equally brilliant young French 
scientist, Pierre Curie. Their labours in isolating radium are 
almost without parallel in laboratory work. The extract tells 
of the depressing conditions under which the two scientists 
worked, of the faith and courage which sustained them in their 
struggle against overwhelming odds, and of their feelings on 
that memorable evening when they saw the realization of their 
cherished dream. 

I 

The aim was to obtain pure radium and polonium. In 
the most strongly radioactive products which the scien¬ 
tists had prepared, these substances figured only in im¬ 
perceptible traces. Pierre and Marie already knew the 
method by which they could hope to isolate the new 
metals, but the separation could not be made except by 
treating very large quantities of crude material. 

Here arose three agonising questions: 

How were they to get a sufficient quantity of ore? 
What premises could they use to effect their treatment? 
What money was there to meet the inevitable cost? 

Pitch-blende, in which polonium and radium were 
hidden, was a costly ore, treated at mines in Bohemia 
for the extraction of uranium salts used in the manu¬ 
facture of glass. Tons of pitch-blende would cost a 
great deal: far. too much for the Curie household. 

Ingenuity was to make up for wealth. According 
to the expectation of the two scientists, the extraction of 
uranium should leave, intact in the ore, such traces of 
polonium and radium as the ore contains. There was 
no reason why these traces should not be found in the 
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residue. And whereas crude pitch-blende was costly, 
its residue after treatment had very slight value. By ask¬ 
ing an Austrian colleague for a recommendation to the 
directors of the mines, would it not be possible to ob¬ 
tain a considerable quantity of such residue for a rea¬ 
sonable price? It was simple enough; but somebody 
had to think of it. 

It was necessary, of course, to buy this crude material 
and pay for its transportation to Paris. Pierre and 
Marie appropriated the required sum from their mea¬ 
gre savings. They were not so foolish as to ask for 

official credits,.If two physicists on the scent of an 

immense discovery had asked the University of Paris or 
the French Government for a grant to buy pitch-blende 
residue they would have been laughed at. In any case 
their letter would have~been lost in the files of some 
office, and they would have had to wait months for a 
reply, probably unfavourable in the end. 

But at least could there not be found, in the numer¬ 
ous buildings attached to the Sorbonne, some kind of 
suitable workroom to lend to the Curie couple? Appar¬ 
ently not. After vain attempts, Pierre and Marie stag¬ 
gered back to their point of departure, which is to say, 
to the School of Physics where Pierre taught, to the 
little room where Marie had done her first experiments. 
The room gave on a courtyard, on the other side of 
which was a wooden shack, an abandoned shed, with 
a skylight roof in such bad condition that it admitted 
the rain. The Faculty of Medicine had formerly used 
the place as a dissecting room, but for a long time now 
it had not even been considered fit for* a mortuary. 
There was no floor and an uncertain layer of bitumen 
covered the earth. It was furnished with some worn 
kitchen tables, a blackboard and an old cast-iron stove 
with a rusty pipe. 
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A workman would not willingly have worked in 
such a place: Marie and Pierre, nevertheless, resigned 
themselves to it. The shed had one advantage: it was 
so untempting, so miserable, that nobody thought of 
refusing them the use of it. The director of the school 
had always been very kind to Pierre Curie and no doubt 
, regretted that he had nothing better to offer. However 
that may be, he offered nothing else; and the couple, 
very pleased at not being put out into the street with 
their material, thanked him, saying that ‘this would do’ 
and that they would ‘make the best of it.’ 

As they were taking possession of the shed, a reply 
arrived from Austria. Good news! By extraordinary 
luck, the residue of recent extractions of uranium had 
not been scattered. The useless material had been piled 
up in a no-man’s land planted with pine trees. The 
Austrian Government, which was the proprietor of the 
state factory there, decided to present a ton of residue 
to the two French ‘lunatics’ who thought they needed 
it. If, later on, they wanted a greater quantity of the 
material, they could obtain it at the mine on the best 
terms. For the moment the Curies had to pay only the 
transportation charges on a ton of ore. 

One morning a heavy wagon, like those which 
deliver coal, drew up in the Rue Lhomond before the 
School of Physics. Pierre and Marie were notified. They 
hurried bareheaded into the street in their laboratory 
gowns. Pierre, who was never excited, remained calm; 
but the more exuberant Marie could not restrain her 
joy at the sight of the sacks that were being unloaded. 
It was pitch-blende, her pitch-blende, for which she 
had received a notice some days before from the freight 
station. Full of curiosity and impatience, she wanted 
to open one of the sacks and contemplate her treasure 
without waiting. She cut the strings, undid the coarse 
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sackcloth, and plunged her two hands into the dull j 
brown ore, still mixed with pine needles from Bohemia. 

That was where radium was hidden. It was from 
there that Marie must extract it, even if she had to 
treat a mountain of this inert stuff like dust on the road. 

The shed in the Rue Lhomond surpassed the most \ 
pessimistic expectations of discomfort. In summer, be¬ 
cause of its sky-lights, it was as stifling as a hothouse; 
in winter one did not know whether to wish for rain or 
frost; if it rained, the water fell, drop by drop, with a 
soft, nerve-racking noise, on the ground or on the work¬ 
table, in places which the physicists had to mark in 
order to avoid putting apparatus there; if it froze, one 
froze. There was nothing to do about it. The stove, 4. 
even when it was stoked high, was a complete disap¬ 
pointment. If one went near enough to touch it one 
received a little heat; but two steps away and one was 
back in the zone of ice. 

It was almost better for Marie and Pierre to get 
used to the cruelty of the outside temperature, since 
their technical installation—hardly existent—possessed 
no chimneys to carry off noxious gases, and the greater 
part of their treatment had to be made in the open air, 
in the courtyard. When a shower of rain came, the 
physicists hastily moved their apparatus inside; to keep 
on working without being suffocated they set up 
draughts between the'open door and windows. 

‘We had no money, no laboratory and no help in 
the conduct of this important and difficult task’ (she 4 
was to write later)......‘And yet it was in this miserable 

old shed that the best and happiest years of our life 
were spent, entirely consecrated to work. I sometimes 
passed the whole day stirring a boiling mass, with an ^ 

iron rod nearly as big as myself. In the evening I was 
broken with fatigue’. 
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In such conditions M. and Mme. Curie worked for 
four years, from 1898 to 1902. 

II 

Marie continued to treat, kilogramme by kilo¬ 
gramme, the tons of pitch-blende residue which were 
sent her on several occasions from Bohemia. With her 
remarkable patience she was able to be, every day for 
four years, physicist, chemist, specialized worker, en¬ 
gineer and labouring man all at once. Thanks to her 
brain and muscle, the old tables in the shed held more 
and more concentrated products—products richer and 
richer in radium. Mme. Curie was approaching the 
end: she no longer stood in the courtyard, enveloped in 
bitter smoke, to watch the heavy basins of material in 
fusion. She was now at the stage of purification and of 
the fractional crystallisation’ of strongly radioactive 
solutions. But -the poverty of her haphazard equip¬ 
ment hindered her work more than ever. It was now 
that she needed a spotlessly clean workroom, and appa¬ 
ratus perfectly protected against cold, heat and dirt. In 
this shed, open to every wind, iron and coal-dust was 
afloat which, to Marie’s despair, became mixed with the 
products purified with so much care. Her heart some¬ 
times constricted before these little daily accidents, 
which absorbed so much of her time and strength. 

In 1902, forty-five months after the day on which 
the Curies announced the probable existence of radium, 
Marie finally carried off the victory in this war of attri¬ 
tion: she succeeded in preparing a decigramme of pure 
radium. Radium officially existed. 

It was nine o’clock at night. Pierre and Marie Curie 
were in their little house at 108 Boulevard Kellermann, 
where they had been living since 1900. The house 
suited them well. From the-boulevard, where three 
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rows of trees half hid the fortifications, could be seen 
only a dull wall and a tiny_ door. But behind the 
one-storey house, hidden from all eyes, there was a 
narrow provincial garden, rather pretty and very quiet. 

Old Dr. Curie, who lived with the couple, had re¬ 
tired to his room. Marie had bathed her child and put 
her to bed, and had stayed for a long time beside the 
cot. This was a rite. When Irene did not feel her moth¬ 
er near her at night she would call out for her inces¬ 
santly. And Marie, yielding to the implacability of the 
four-year-old child, climbed the stairs, seated herself 
beside her and stayed there in the darkness, until the 
young voice gave way to light, regular breathing. Only 
then would she go down again to Pierre, who was 
growing impatient. 

Pierre walked slowly about the room. Marie sat 
down and made some stitches on the hem of Irene’s 
new apron. But this evening she could not fix her atten¬ 
tion. Nervous, she got up; then, suddenly; 

‘Suppose we go down there for a moment?’ 

There was a note of supplication in her voice-al¬ 
together superfluous, for Pierre, like herself, longed to 
go back to the shed they had left two hours before. 
Radium, fanciful as a living creature, endearing as a 
love, called them back to its dwelling, to the wretched 
laboratory. 

The day’s work had been hard, and it would have 
been more reasonable for the couple to rest. But Pierre 
and Marie were not always reasonable. As soon as they 
had put on their coats apd told Dr. Curie of their flight, 
they were in the street. They went on foot, arm in 
arm, exchanging few words. After the crowded streets 
of this queer district, with its factory buildings, waste¬ 
lands and poor tenements, they arrived in the Rue 
Lhomond and crossed the little courtyard. Pierre put 
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the key in the lock. The door squeaked, as it had 
squeaked thousands of times, and admitted them to 
their realm, to their dream. 

‘Don’t light the lamp!’ Marie said in the dark¬ 
ness. Then she added with a little laugh: 

‘Do you remember the day when you said to me: 
“I should like radium to have a beautiful colour”?’ 

The reality was more entrancing than the simple 
wish of long ago. Radium had something better than 
‘a beautiful colour’; it was spontaneously luminous. And 
in the sombre shed, where, in the absence of cupboards, 
the precious particles in their tiny glass receivers were 
placed on tables or on shelves nailed to the wall, their 
phosphorescent bluish outlines gleamed, suspended in 
the night. 

‘Look.Look!’ the young woman murmured. 

She went forward cautiously, looked for and found 
a straw-bottomed chair. She sat down in the darkness 
and silence. Their two faces turned toward the pale 
glimmering, the mysterious sources of radiation, toward 
radium—their radium. Her body leaning forward, her 
head eager, Marie took up again the attitude which had 
been hers an hour earlier at the bedside of her child. 

Her companion’s hand lightly touched her hair.' 

She was to remember for ever this evening of 
glow-worms, this magic. 

From Eve Curie’s 

MADAME CURIE 

Comprehension 

A 1, How did Pierre and Marie hope to isolate radium? 

What were the three great problems that faced them? 

2. What ingenious method did the two scientists devise 

for overcoming the obstacle regarding cost? 

3. Why did the Curies not apply to the University of 

Paris or the French Government for a grant? 
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4. Describe the room which they were compelled to take 

up for their new experiment. 

5. What made them accept the miserable shed? 

6. What great luck did they have immediately after they 

had secured the shed? 

7. How did Marie behave when-the sacks of pitch-blende 

arrived? 

8. Describe the miserable conditions under which the 

Curies worked for a period of four years. 

9. At what stage did Marie feel the need for a better 

work room and more effectively protected equipment? 

10. What different roles had Marie to play in her shed? 

What great part did she play at home? 

11. What made Pierre and Marie go back to the wretched 

laboratory on that eventful evening? 

12. ‘The reality was more entrancing than the simple wish.’ 

Explain this with reference to the context. 

B 1. ‘Pierre and Marie staggered back to their point of 
departure.’ What was this ‘point of departure’ and 
why is it so called? Explain the significance of the 
word ‘staggered.’ 

2. Why did Marie think that it was in the miserable shed 

that she passed the best and happiest years of her 
life? 

3. ‘Marie finally carried off the victory in this war of attri¬ 

tion.’ What is a ‘war of attrition’? Is the expression 
correctly used here? 

4. ‘She was to remember forever this evening of glow¬ 

worms, this magic.’ What were the ‘glow-worms’? 
Why does the author speak of ‘magic’? 

5. Which of the two scientists, Pierre or Marie, was the 

more mature? Which was the more brilliant? 

6. Do you find the last scene beautiful? Give reasons for 

your answer. 

Language study 

1. Find words and expressions from the text used to des¬ 
cribe the beauty of radium. 
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2. Use the following in sentences of your own: 

inevitable; on the scent of; nerve-racking; 
resigned oneself to; no-man’s land; consecrated to; 
broken with fatigue; suffocated; a complete disap¬ 
pointment. 

3. What do you understand by the following? 

dissecting room; mortuary; noxious gases; concen¬ 
trated products; haphazard equipment; radioactive 
elements; phosphorescent bluish outlines; fractional 
crystallisation. 

4. Express the following in another way: 

(a) These substances figured only in imperceptible 

traces. 

(b) Ingenuity was to make up for wealth. 

(c) The more exuberant Marie could not restrain her 

joy. 

(d) The shed.... surpassed the most pessimistic 

expectations of discomfort. 

(e) There was a note of supplication in her voice- 

altogether superfluous. 

Composition 

1. Describe in your own words Pierre and Marie’s last 

visit.to their laboratory to sec the realization of their 
cherished dream. 

2. Give the character of Marie as a devoted wife, a loving 

mother and a great research worker who fought 
against tremendous odds. 

3. Write a paragraph on each of the situations indicated 
by the following: 

(a) Pierre and Marie appropriated the required sum 
from their meagre savings. 

(b) Full of curiosity and impatience she wanted. 

to contemplate her treasure. 

(c) Radium, fanciful as a living creature,* called 
them back to its dwelling. 

( d ) ‘ Look .Look!’ the young woman murmured. 
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14. THE WOULD-BE PIRATES 


In Book IX you read about how Tom Sawyer, the hero of 
Mark Twain's famous book The Adventures of Tom Sawyer , 
tried to play truant and lost a tooth. In the following extract 
from the same book, you find Tom in a different kind of situation 
altogether. Tom, imagining that nobody loves him, leaves 
home with a broken heart, determined to lead a life of crime. He 
is soon joined by his best friend, Joe Harper, who also comes 
with a grievance about cruelty at home, and by Huckleberry 
Finn, who is always ready to join in any kind of adventure. 
Under Tom’s inspiration, the three boys decide to become 
pirates., 

Tows mind was made up now. He was gloomy and 
desperate. He was a forsaken, friendless boy, he said; 
nobody loved him; when they found out what they had 
driven him to, perhaps they would be sorry; he had 
tried to do right and get along, but they would not let 
him; since nothing would do them but to be rid of him, 
let it be so; and let them blame him for the consequen- 
ces—why shouldn’t they? What right had the friend¬ 
less to complain? Yes, they had forced him to it at last: 
he would lead a life of crime. There was no choice. 

By this time he was far down Meadow Lane, and 
the bell for school to “take up” tinkled faintly upon his 
ear. He sobbed, now, to think he should never, never 
hear that old familiar sound any more—it was very 
hard, but it was forced on him; since he was driven out 
into the cold world, he must submit-but he forgave 
them. Then the sobs came thick and fast. 

Just at this point he met his soul’s sworn comrade. 
Joe Harper-hard-eyed, and with evidently a great and 
dismal purpose in his heart. Plainly here were “two 
souls with but a single thought.” Tom, wiping his eyes 
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with his sleeve, began to blubber out something about 
a resolution of escape from hard usage and lack of sym¬ 
pathy at home by roaming abroad into the great world 
never to return; and ended by hoping that Joe would 
not forget him. 

But it transpired that this was a request which Joe 
had just been going to make of Tom, and had come to 
hunt him up for that purpose. His mother had whipped 
him for drinking some cream which he had never tasted 
and knew nothing about; it was plain that she was tired 
of him and wished him to go; if she felt that way, there 
was nothing for him to do but succumb; he hoped she 
would be happy, and never regret having driven her 
poor boy out into the unfeeling world to suffer and die. 

As the two boys walked sorrowing along, they made 
a new compact to stand by each other and be brothers, 
and never separate till death relieved them of their 
troubles. Then they began to lay their plans. Joe was 
for being a hermit, and living on crusts in a remote 
cave, and dying, some time, of cold and want and grief; 
but after listening to Tom, he conceded that there were 
some conspicuous advantages about alife of crime, and 
so. he consented to be a pirate. 

Three miles below St, Petersburg,atapointwhere 
the Mississippi River was a trifle over a mile wide, there 
was a long, narrow, wooded island, with a shallow bar 
at the head of it, and this offered well as a rendezvous 
It was not inhabited; it lay far over toward the further 
shore, abreast a dense and almost wholly unpeopled 
forest. So Jackson’s Island was chosen. Who were to 
be the subjects of their piracies, was a matter that did 
not occur to them. Then they hunted up Huckleberry 
Finn, and he joined them promptly, for all careers were 
one to him; he was indifferent. They presently sepa- 
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rated to meet at a lonely spot on the river bank two miles 
above the village at the favourite hour-which was mid¬ 
night. There was a small log raft there which they 
meant to capture. Each would bring hooks and lines, 
and such provision as he could steal in the most dark 
and mysterious way—as became outlaws. And before 
the afternoon was done, they had all managed to enjoy 
the sweet glory of spreading the fact that pretty soon 
the town would “hear something.” All who got this 
vague hint were cautioned to “be mum and wait.” 

About midnight Tom arrived with a boiled ham 
and a few trifles, and stopped in a dense undergrowth 
on a small bluff overlooking the meeting-place. It was 
starlight, and very still. The mighty river lay like an 
ocean at rest. Tom listened a moment, but no sound 
disturbed the quiet. Then he gave a low, distinct 
whistle. It was answered from under the bluff. Tom 
whistled twice more; these signals were answered in 
the same way. Then a guarded voice said: 

“Who goes there?” 

“Tom Sawyer, the Black Avenger of the Spanish 
Main. Name your names.” 

“Huck Finn the Red-Handed, and Joe Harper the 
Terror of the Seas.” Tom had furnished these titles, 
from his favourite literature, 

“ Tis well. Give the countersign.” 

Two hoarse whispers delivered the same awful 
word simultaneously to the brooding night: 

“BLOOD!” 

Then Tom tumbled his ham over the bluff and let 
himself down after it, tearing both skin and clothes to 
some extent in the effort. There was an easy, com¬ 
fortable path along the shore under the bluff, but it 
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acked the advantages of difficulty and danger so valued 
oy a pirate. 

The Terror of the Seas had brought a side of bacon, 
and had about worn himself out with getting it there. 
Finn the Red-Handed had stolen a skillet and a quantity 
of half-cured leaf tobacco, and had also brought a few 
corn-cobs to make pipes with. But none of the pirates 
smoked or “chewed” but himself, The Black Avenger 
of the Spanish Main said it would never do to start with¬ 
out some fire. That was a wise thought; matches were 
hardly known there in that day. They saw a fire smolder¬ 
ing upon a great raft a hundred yards above, and they 
went stealthily thither and helped themselves to a 
chunk. They made an imposing adventure of it, saying 
“Hist!” every now and then, and suddenly halting with 
finger on lip; moving with hands on imaginary dagger- 
hilts, and giving orders in dismal whispers that if “the 
foe” stirred, to “let him have it to the hilt,” because 
“dead men tell no tales.” They knew well enough that 
the raftsmen were all down at the village laying in stores 
or having a spree, but still, that was no excuse for their 
conducting this thing in an unpiratical way. 

They showed off presently, Tom in command, Huck 
at the after oar and Joe at the forward. Tom stood 
amidships, gloomy-browed, and with folded arms, and 
gave his orders in a low, stern whisper: 

“Luff, and bring her to the wind!” 

“Aye-aye, sir!” 

“Steady, steady-y-y-y!” 

“Steady it is, sir!” 

“Let her go off a point!” 

“Point it is, sir!” 

As the boys steadily and monotonously drove the 
raft toward midstream, it was no doubt understood that 
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these orders were given only for ‘style’, and were not 
intended to mean anything in particular. 

“What sail’s she carrying?” 

“Courses, tops’ls, and flying-jib, sir.” 

“Send the r’yals up! Lay out aloft, there, half a 
dozen of ye—foretopmaststuns’l! Lively, now!” 

“Aye-aye, sir!” 

“Shake out that maintogalans’l! Sheets and braces! 
Now, my hearties!” 

“Aye-aye, sir!” 

“Hellum-a-lee—hard a port! Stand by to meet her 
when she comes! Port, port! Now, men! With a will! 
Steady-y-y-y!” 

“Steady it is, sir!” 

The raft drew beyond the middle of the river; the 
boys pointed her head right, and then lay on their oars. 
The river was not high, so there was not more than two 
or three mile current. Hardly a word was said during 
the next three-quarter of an hour. Now the raft was. 
passing before the distant town. Two or three glimmer¬ 
ing lights showed where it lay, peacefully sleeping, 
beyond the vague vast sweep of star-gemmed water, 
unconscious of the tremendous event that was happen¬ 
ing. The Black Avenger stood still with folded arms, 
“looking his last” upon the scene of his former joys and 
his later sufferings, and wishing “she” could see him now, 
abroad on the wild sea, facing peril and death with 
dauntless heart, going to his doom with a grim smile 
on his lips. It was but a small strain on his imagination 
to remove Jackson’s Island beyond eye-shot of the 
village, and so he “looked his last” with a broken and 
satisfied heart. The other pirates were looking their 
last, too; and they all looked so long that they came near 
letting the current drift them out of the range of the 
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island. But they discovered the danger in time, and 
made shift to avert it. About two o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing the raft grounded on the bar two hundred yards 
above the head of the island, and they waded back and 
forth until they had landed their freight. Part of the 
little raft’s belongings consisted of an old sail, and this 
they spread over a nook in the bushes for a tent to 
shelter their provisions; but they themselves would sleep 
in the open air in good weather, as became outlaws. 

They built a fire against the side of a great log 
twenty or thirty steps within the sombre depths of the 
forest, and then cooked some bacon in the frying-pan 
for supper, and used up half of the corn ‘ pone” stock 
they had brought. It seemed glorious sport to be feast¬ 
ing in that wild free way in the virgin forest of an unex¬ 
plored and uninhabited island, far from the haunts of 
men, and they said they never would return to civiliza¬ 
tion. The climbing fire lit up their faces and threw its 
ruddy glare upon the pillared tree-trunks of their forest 
temple, and upon the varnished foliage and festooning 
vines. 

When the last crisp slice of bacon was gone, and 
the last allowance of corn pone devoured, the boys 
stretched themselves out on the grass, filled with con¬ 
tentment. They could have found a cooler place, but 
they would not deny themselves such a romantic 
feature as the roasting camp-fire. 

“Ain't it gay?” said Joe. 

^ 3 nuts •” sa ^ Tom. “What would the boys say 
if they could see us?” y 

“Say? Well, they’d just die to be here-hey, 
Hucky!” 3i 

I reckon so,” said Huckleberry; “anyways I’m 
suited. I don’t want nothing better n this. I don’t’ ever 


ft 


to 


get enough to eat, gen’ally—and here they can’t come 
and pick at a feller and bullyrag him so.” 

“It’s just the life for me,” said Tom. “You don’t 
have to get up, mornings, and you don’t have to go to 
school, and wash, and all that blame foolishness. You 
see a pirate don’t have to do anything , Joe, when he’s 
ashore, but a hermit he has to be praying considerable, 
and then he don’t have any fun, anyway, all by himself 
that way.” 


“Oh, yes, that’s so,” said Joe, “but I hadn’t thought 
much about it, you know. I’d a good deal rather be a 
pirate, now that I’ve tried it.” 


“You see,” said Tom, “people don’t go much on 
hermits, nowadays, like they used to in old times, but 
a pirate’s always respected. And a hermit's got to sleep 
on the hardest place he can find, and put sackcloth 
and ashes on his head, and stand out in the rain, and—” 

“What does he put sackcloth and ashes on his head 
for?” inquired Buck. 

‘7 dono. But they’ve got to do it. Hermits always 
do. You'd have to do that if you was a hermit.” 

“Dern’d if I would,” said Huck. 

“Well, what would you do?” 

“Idunno. But wouldn’t do that.” 


it?” 


“Why, Huck, you’d have to. How’d you get around 


“Why, I just wouldn’t stand it. I’d run away.” 
“Run away! Well, you would be a nice old slouch 
of a hermit. You’d be a disgrace.” 


The Red-Handed made no response, being better 
employed. He had finished gouging out a cob, and now 
he fitted a weed stem to it, loaded it with tobacco and 
was pressing a coal to the charge and blowing a cloud 
of fragrant smoke he was in the full bloom of luxurious 
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contentment. The other pirates envied him this majes¬ 
tic vice, and secretly resolved to acquire it shortly. 
Presently Huck said: 

“What does pirates have to do?” 

Tom said: 

“Oh, they have just a bully time—take ships and 
burn them, and get the money and bury it in awful 
places in their island where there’s ghosts and things 
to watch it, and kill everybody in the ships—make ‘em 
walk a plank” 

“And they carry the women to the island,” said 
Joe; “they don’t kill the women ” 

“No,” assented Tom, “they don’t kill the women— 
they’re too noble. And the women’s always beautiful, 
too.” 

“And don’t they wear the bulliest clothes! Oh, no! 
All gold and silver and di’monds,” said Joe, with enthu¬ 
siasm. 

“Who?” said Huck. 

“Why, the pirates.” 

Huck scanned his own clothing forlornly. 

“I reckon I ain’t dressed fitten for a pirate,” said 
he, with a regretful pathos in his voice; “but I ain’t got 
none but these.” 

But the other boys told him the fine clothes would 
come fast enough, after they should have begun their 
adventures. They made him understand that his poor 
rags would do to begin with, though it was customary 
for wealthy pirates to start with a proper wardrobe. 

Gradually their talk died out and drowsiness began 
to steal upon the eyelids of the little waifs. The pipe 
dropped from the fingers of the Red-Handed,, and he 
slept the sleep of the conscious-free and the weary. The 
Terror of the Seas and the Black Avenger of the Spanish 


Main had more difficulty in getting to sleep They said 
their prayers inwardly, and lying down, since there was 
nobody there with authority to make them kneel and 
recite aloud; in truth, they had a mind not to say them 
at all, but they were afraid to proceed to such lengths 
as that, lest they might call down a sudden and special 
thunderbolt from Heaven. Then at once they reached 
and hovered upon the imminent verge of sleep—but 
an intruder came, now, that would not “down.” It was 
conscience. They began to feel a vague fear that they 
had been doing wrong to run away; and next they 
thought of the stolen meat, and then the real torture 
came. They tried to argue it away by reminding con¬ 
science that they had purloined sweetmeats and apples 
scores of times; but conscience was not to be appeased 
by such thin plausibilities; it seemed to them, in the 
end, that there was no getting around the stubborn fact 
that taking sweetmeats was only “hooking,” while tak¬ 
ing bacon and hams and such valuables was simple 
stealing—and there was a command against that in the 
Bible. So they inwardly resolved that so long as they 
remained in the business, their piracies should not again 
be sullied with the crime of stealing. Then conscience 
granted a truce, and these curiously inconsistent pirates 
fell peacefully to sleep. 

From Mark Twain’s 

THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 

Comprehension 

A 1. What were Tom’s feelings as he left home to lead a life 
of crime? 

2. Why did Joe Harper decide to go out into the world? 

3. What did Joe want to become? Why did he change his 

mind? 

4. Why did the three boys plan to become outlaws? 
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5. How did the would-be outlaws conduct themselves 

when stealing a chunk of fire? 

6. What different orders were given by Tom as captain of 

the pirate ship? 

7. What were Tom’s thoughts as he looked from the raft 

upon the scene he had left behind? 

8. How did the three outlaws enjoy their first meal as 

pirates? 

9. Why was a hermit’s life, according to Tom, much less 

attractive than that of a pirate? 

10. ‘He was in full bloom of luxurious contentment.’ Ex¬ 

plain this with reference to. the context. 

11. What, according to Joe and Tom, was the work of 

pirates? 

12. Why was Huckleberry sad when he looked at his clothes? 

How was he consoled? 

13. What difficulty had Tom and Joe in going to sleep? 

Why did Huckleberry Finn not have the same trouble? 

B 1. Find four places where the writer makes it clear that 
what the three boys were doing was all make-believe. 

2. Give instances to show that Tom had learnt a lot from 

his favourite literature. 

3. Which .of the three boys really found the new life the 

most satisfying? How do you know? 

4. Show that Tom’s views on hermits are a mixture of sense 

and nonsense. 

5. ‘These curiously inconsistent pirates fell peacefully to 

sleep.’ Why does the writer call them ‘curiously in¬ 
consistent pirates’? 

6. Which is the most amusing part of the story? Why do 

you think so? 

Language study 

1. Rewrite in correct English the first fifteen lines of the 
conversation between the three boys as they stretched 
themselves on- the grass after their first meal as 
pirates. 
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2. In what sense is each of the following common words 
used in the story? 

bar, bluff, course, point, virgin, provision. 

3. Use the following in sentences: 

succumb to; concede; make a compact; rendezvous; 
help oneself to; dauntless; a conspicuous advantage; 
sully; wear oneself out; monotonously. 

4. ‘The Black Avenger stood still with folded arms’ 

This phrase in italics describes an attitude of stern 
determination. 

Write phrases to describe attitudes of great sorrow, 
defiance, command, anger. 

5. Explain the following: 

(a) All careers were one to him, 

(b) Two hoarse whispers delivered the same awful 

word simultaneously to the brooding night. 

(c) They made an imposing adventure of it. 

(d) The climbing fire threw its ruddy glare upon the 

varnished foliage. 

(e) They hovered upon the imminent verge of sleep. 

(f) Conscience was not to be appeased by such thin 

plausibilities. 

6. Turn the following into indirect speech: 

. “Isn’t it gay?” said Joe. 

'Its nuts!” said Tom. “What would the boys say if they 
could see us?” 

“Say? Well, they’d just die to be here-hey, Hucky!” 

“I reckon so,” said Huckleberry. 

Composition 

1. Tell this story as if you were Tom Sawyer. 

2. Imagine that you are Huckleberry Finn relating the 

story of this adventure to your friends after it was all 
over. Write down what you would say. 

3. 'Blowing a cloud of fragrant smoke.’ What do you 

think of boys smoking? Write your views on this. 



15. THE PLAINT OF THE CAMEL 


In this humorous poem by C. E. Carry!, the camel com¬ 
pares his hard lot with the lot of twenty other birds, beasts 
and reptiles, who in one way or another are better off than 
he. 

Canary birds feed on sugar and seed, 

Parrots have crackers to crunch; 

And as for the poodles, they tell me, the noodles 
Have chicken and cream for their lunch. 

But there’s never a question 
About my digestion™ 

Anything does for me. 

Cats, you are aware, can repose in a chair; 

Chickens can roost upon rails; 

Puppies are able to sleep in a stable; 

And oysters can slumber in pails. 

But no one supposes 
A poor camel dozes— 

Any place does for me. 

Lambs are enclosed where it’s never exposed; 

Coops are constructed for hens; 

Kittens are treated to houses well heated; 

And pigs are protected by pens. 

But a camel comes handy 
Wherever it’s sandy— 

Anywhere does for me. 

People would laugh if you rode a giraffe; 

Or mounted the back of an ox; 

It’s nobody’s habit to ride on a rabbit, 

Or try to bestraddle a fox. 
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But as for a camel, he’s 
Ridden by families— 

Any load does for me. 

A snake is as round as a hole in the ground; 

Weasels are wavy and sleek; 

And no alligator could ever be straighten 
Than lizards that live in a creek. 

But a camel’s all lumpy 
And bumpy and humpy— 

Any shape does for me. 

C, E. Carryl 


1. What is the nature of the camel’s complaint about food, 

rest and shelter? 

2. ‘Any load does for me.’ Do you think the camel’s com¬ 

plaint in this respect is justified? 

3. How does the camel describe his own shape? Show how 

this is a very apt description. 

4. Name and explain the figures of speech in: 

(a) Parrots have crackers to crunch; 

(b) And pigs are protected by pens; 

(c) A snake is as round as a hole in the ground. 

5. Comment on the rhyme scheme of the poem. Which 

lines in each stanza have internal rhymes? 

6. Which line is repeated with certain changes in the dif¬ 

ferent stanzas? What is the effect of this repetition? 


7. Why can the poem be called humorous? 



16. FRIEND OF THE FRIENDLESS ANIMALS 

You have no doubt heard about the Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Animals in your town. If a dog is run over 
by a car or a cat is injured, you can hurry to the telephone or 
send someone and call the S.P.C.A. This is an organization for 
which all animal lovers have reason to be grateful In the 
United States, too, they have the American Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. Here is an inspiring story of 
the founder of this Society and bis courageous fight against 
cruelty to animals. 

It happened in the New York of 1866—a city of 
horse cars and hansom cabs. A weary truck horse pulled 
up to the curb and quivered under the driver’s whip. 
The truckman shouted “C’mon you—” and laid on the 
lash. 

Suddenly, the flickering light of a street lamp out¬ 
lined a man in Prince Albert coat and top hat. 

. “Stop, my friend!” he said to the driver. “You 
can’t do that.” 

“Can’t beat my own horse?” sneered the truckman. 
“Who says I can’t?” And the lash flicked out again at 
the weary horse. 

The top-hatted gentleman raised his cane to call a 
nearby policeman. “Arrest this driver,” he said. “The 
charge is cruelty to animals.” 

In court the driver, still muttering about “meddling 
swells,” paid a fine of ten dollars. It was one of the 
first convictions secured by the new Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, which was founded in 
that same year of 1866 by the same impeccable gentle¬ 
man, Henry Bergh. 

Today, kindness to animals is an axiom everywhere. 
Animal owners practise it—or else-the “else” meaning 
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that the ASPCA.gets after them. But in bygone days 
the devoted dog, the faithful horse, received no more 
protection than a man’s umbrella. 

. When Henr y Bergh set out to apply his hard-won 
anti-cruelty law, he met with sneers and catcalls. Yet the 
Great Meddler, as he was called, carried on almost 
single-handed. Why did -this sensitive, wealthy crusader 
persist? The answer'lies in the strange-career of one of 
the most colourful reformers in American history. 

Young Bergh, scion of a shipbuilding family, was 
educated m the arts, then took the fashionable Grand 
Tour abroad. When he was appointed by Abraham 
Lincoln as Secretary to the United States legation in 
St. Petersburg, he sported gold lace and a Napoleonic 
hat. 

One day, while driving in the Czar’s capital, Bergh 
saw a horse fall to its knees beneath the lash of a Russian 
cabby. Leaping from the legation carriage, he snatched 
the upraised whip. The cabman, cowed by the air of 
authority, began to bow and scrape. 

• “At last I’ve found a use for my gold braid,” Bergh 
told the court—and shortly resigned from the diplomatic 
service-. • 

Bergh, it seemed, had glimpsed a new goal in life. 
Borrowing the scheme for his humane society from 
England s Roy^l SPCA, he hurried home to America. 
Two years later, in 1866, he founded the first American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Peter Cooper, John Jacob Astor, Jr., August 
Belmont, C. V. S. Roosevelt, Horace Greeley—charter 
members of the Society—joined him in the extravagant 
pledge “that the blood-red hand of cruelty shall no 
longer torture dumb beasts with impunity,” 

More than fine words, however, were needed to 
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combat the brutal conditions of Bergh’s day. Cities 
were run by horse-power, and the horse-railway com¬ 
panies by political influence. “Sportsmen” indulged in 
dogfighting, cockfighting, and live pigeon shoots. Butch¬ 
ers and dairymen, running their business strictly for 
profit, had no time for kindness to animals. 

When Bergh set out from ASPCA headquarters to 
patrol the streets, New Yorkers shrugged off the elegant 
eccentric as just another “crank.” The newspapers 
ignored him. What he needed was a device to make 
people sit up and take notice of his crusade. The break 
came when the schooner Active , loaded with turtles, 
docked at an East River pier. 

In the hold of the ship, Bergh found a hundred 
turtles half-dead, blood oozing from their flippers where 
holes had been drilled and rope run through them. 
Arresting the captain and his crew, Bergh marched them 
to the Tombs, followed by a boisterous mob, 

In court, defense counsel argued that the new laws 
were made for animals, not turtles. What then, asked 
Bergh, mw the turtle? Surely not mineral or vegetable? 
He lost the case midst cynical laughter, but gained his 
point, for the New York Herald devoted six columns to 
the trial. Next day a million people knew about his 
aims 

Soon Bergh began to employ uniformed agents, 
armed with powers of arrest. Fewer blows rained down 
upon the backs of overburdened horses. Ridicule gave 
way to respect as carters and butcher boys found the 
fashionable “toff” and his helpers did not flinch at oaths 
or recoil from brickbats. In court, Bergh used his polit¬ 
ical influence to see that judges weighted the anti¬ 
cruelty law with fines.. 

After four years’ work, the ASPCA badge had won 
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recognition through most of New York City, yet Bergh . 
had made no headway against the transit companies 
that abused their horses. One blizzardy afternoon, at 
a downtown corner, he stepped on to the tracks, right 
in the path of an overloaded car being dragged by two 
tired nags. 

“Unload!” he ordered/turning back the lapel of 
his coat to show the Society badge. 

“Get out of the way!” cried the driver, doubling 
his fists. The six-foot Bergh pulled the man from his 
seat and tossed him headlong into a snowbank. 

The car behind stopped, and the next, and the next. 
Soon a blockade extended a quarter mile, while chilly 
passengers fumed. The streetcar company tried to send 
cars up Fourth Avenue, but ASPCA agents stopped 
them at the Bowery. For two hours, Bergh kept his 
finger pressed on the main arteries of the city’s rush- 
hour traffic. 

Finally, at 7 p.m., the company gave in. As soon 
as Bergh saw doubled horse teams on the downtown 
route-four animals instead of two to pull a car-the 
lines began to move again. Next day, the ASPCA was 
the talk of the town. 

Bergh invaded one abattoir where hogs were being 
thrown into boiling water. “The laws of God and man 
are against this cruelty to helpless animals,” he told the 
butchers. “1 appeal to your manhood to help me in 
saving unnecessary suffering.” 

The men fell back, baffled Slaughterhouse “rings” 
fought his interference in court. But ensuing publicity 
brought down on their heads the rules of enlightened 
health boards. 

As the influence of the Society grew, Henry Bergh 
watched anxiously over his diminishing funds. One 
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night, working late over figures, he glanced about his 
dingy attic office. There were not even enough chairs 
to seat the agents who carried on his work! Something 
must be done. But what? 

Like an answer to prayer came a knock on the 
ASPCA door. Would Mr. Bergh visit a sick man in 
the hospital ? Wondering, Bergh went to the bedside of 
Louis Bonard, a Frenchman who had made a fortune 
trading with the Indians. The old man’s gaunt face 
lighted. 

‘‘You will go far!” he said, and began pouring out 
admiration of Bergh’s work in an excitable mixture of 
French and English. 

“Perhaps,” said Bergh sadly. And then he con¬ 
fessed that his society could not go on without help. 

“A/on ami,” said the trader, “I shall help you! Only 
promise that if ever you have the power, you will extend 
your protection to the wild things of forest and plain.” 
/ Bonard died soon afterward, leaving S100,000 to 
the Society. This sum, plus other contributions which 
followed, enabled the ASPCA to acquire larger offices 
and to spread the word through a countrywide cam¬ 
paign. Eventually, Bonard’s dream of helping the 
animals whose pelts and feathers had built his fortune 
came true, with today’s wildlife conservation pro¬ 
gramme and the Audubon Society, of which Bergh was 
vice-president. 

Bergh lived to become a prophet not without 
honour, though always a paradox. One might have ex¬ 
pected the animals’champion to surround himself with 
pets, yet at home no puppy ran to greet him. Still he 
loudly praised “man’s best friend.” No pet canary 
perched on Bergh’s well-tailored shoulder, yet he cru¬ 
saded in defence of the pesky English sparrow and 
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raged against those who recommended that the birds 
be killed and made into potpies. Reportedly, Bergh 
had no love for cats, yet he sneaked bits of food for 
stray felines from his table at Delmonico’s. 1 

Bergh seemed not even especially fond of horses, 
for whose cause his Society did so much, although he 
retired a stableful of New York hacks to quiet old age 
at his estate on Lake Mahopac. 2 He was never seen to 
fondle a handsome steed, yet he did not consider it 
beneath him to bring hay and water with manicured 
hands to a horse fallen on icy streets. 

As the years caught up with him, Bergh brooded: 
“I hate to think what may befall this Society when I am 
gone.” He need not have worried. So firm was its 
foundation—morally and financially—that practically 
every branch of humane work now carried on for 
animals had its roots in the far-seeing vision of Henrv 
Bergh. 

Each year in New York City, the ASPCA investi¬ 
gates almost as many cases of cruelty to animals as the 
more than twelve thousand covered during the twenty- 
two years of Bergh’s leadership. Its five shelters handle 
more than two hundred and fifty thousand animals a 
year. 

The thirty-three societies he inspired throughout 
the country have grown to more than six hundred. 
What’s more, their influence is felt today in every home 
and class-room, in every poultry market, pet shop, dog 
pound, race track, stable, circus-even in Hollywood 
where a humane agent looks out for the safety of animal 
actors in the movies. 

• “Age is a point’I am very tender upon,” Bergh 

1 A famous restaurant in New York City during the nineteenth century. 

2 A lake in New York State, about 50 miles north of New York City. 
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once remarked. “Fm never going to be more than 
forty-five!” 

Thirty years over his deadline, however, in his 
seventy-fifth year, he ended an amazing career at dawn 
of New York’s famous blizzard of ’88. For the first time 
in twenty-two years, the animal’s friend failed to com¬ 
mand the ASPCA as agents worked to rescue snowbound 
animals. 

While the ASPCA became a household word, the 
name of Henry Bergh vanished with the snowflakes. Yet 
he won poetic immortality in Longfellow’s lines; 
Among the noblest of the land, 

Though he may count himself the least, 

That man I honour and revere, 

Who, without favour, without fear, 

In the great city dares to stand 
The friend of every friendless beast! 

By Zul’rna Steele 
in “Cornet, Feb. 1960” 

Comprehension 

A I. Why do you think the author begins this little biography 
with a dramatic incident? 

2. What factors led Henry Bergh to fight for the cause of 

animals? 

3. How was he able to convince people about the import¬ 

ance of his cause? 

4. How did Bergh succeed in putting an end to the abuse 

of horses? 

5. How did Bergh’s ventures become financially firm? 

6. In what ways was Bergh’s character a paradox? 

7. What would you say are the various achievements of 

Bergh? 
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8. Explain with reference to the context the following: 

(a) ‘Can’t beat my own horse?’ sneered the truck¬ 

man. 

(b) ‘At last I’ve found a use for my gold braid,’ Bergh 

told the court 

(c) ‘Unload!’he ordered. 

(d) ‘I appeal to your manhood to help me in saving 

unnecessary suffering.' 

B 1. Bergh is described as ‘one of the most colourful reform¬ 
ers.’ What is the significance of the word ‘colourful’ 
here? 

2. 'He lost the case amidst cynical laughter, but gained 

his point.’ Why was the laughter ‘cynical’? What 
point did Bergh gain? 

3. ‘Bergh caused the traffic to be held up at the downtown 

corner on a blizzardy afternoon.’ Do you think he 
chose such a day deliberately? 

4. ‘Today kindness to animals is an axiom everywhere.’ Can 

this be said about our own country? 

Language study 

1. The words below have more than one meaning. In 
which sense is each of them used in the lesson? 
sported, fumed, pelt, hacks, curb, drilled, 
scrape, nags, brooded, arteries. 

2r The following words have an interesting history. Find 
out from the dictionary the origin of these words. What 
do they mean in the present context? 

hansom, crusader, schooner, abattoir, Czar. 

Do you know of any other words with an interesting 
origin? 

3. Use the following expressions in sentences: 

lay on the lash; with impunity; indulge in; shrugged 
off; make no headway against; flinch at; recoil from. 
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4. What do the following mean? 

charter members; transit companies; diplomatic ser¬ 
vice; legation carriage; gold braid; Brickbats; dog 
pound; cat-calls; scion; flippers; Grand Tour. 

5. The words given below have all been put into inverted 
commas in the lesson. Why is that so? What is the 
special significance of these words? 

sportsmen, crank, toff, rings, swells. 

6. Write ‘True’ or ‘False’, against the following statements: 

(a) It was a paradox that Bergh was wealthy and 

yet was a champion of animals, 

(b) The people were at first cynical about Bergh’s 

efforts in the cause of animals. 

(c) Bergh became a revered figure only after his 

death. 

(d) People considered him to be an elegant eccentric 

because he was fashionable and over-concerned 
about animals. 

(e) In dress and appearance, Bergh was impeccable. 

7. Use the following words in sentences of your own : 

baffled, dingy, gaunt, boisterous, humane, brutal, 
ensuing. 

8. Describe the following in a few words: 

a top hat; a Napoleonic hat; a Prince Albert coat; a 
hansom cab. 

Try to draw at least two of these things. 

Composition 

1. Write a character-sketch of Henry Bergh. 

2. Write a story on the theme of prevention of cruelty to 

animals. } 

3. Is there a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 

mals m your town? How can. you help the Society? 


17. MRS. ADIS 


The central theme of this moving one-act play is the 
noble gesture of a mother who saves a good-for-nothing vaga¬ 
bond from th’e clutches of the law, even after she learns that he 
has killed her son. The worthless character is Peter Crouch, 
given to thieving and poaching, who'is surprised one dark even¬ 
ing in the very act of poaching by a party of game-keepers. 
With the game-keepers is Tom Adis who has always befriend¬ 
ed Pe.ter Crouch in the past. Crouch is scared by the game- 
keepers, fires his gun, and kills Tom. When he comes to Tom’s 
cottage, Mrs. Adis not only hides this fugitive from justice, but 
even after her dead son is brought home by the game-keepers, 
she protects him and allows him to escape, 

CHARACTERS 

Mrs. Adis Tom Adis 

Peter Crouch Kemp 

Vidler Hobden 

Outside, the October night is bitterly cold with the 
first frost of the year, and the old hammer woods of 
Sussex stand black and'silent round the cottage. 

Inside, Mrs. Adis’s kitchen is warm and stuffy. The 
cheap oil-lamp on the table lights clearly enough the 
rough beams and plaster of walls and ceiling, and on the 
open hearth of wood fire burns in the twisted iron grate. 
As we see the room the fire-place is on the left. Above 

it is the table, now laid for supper, with two chairs set 

ready. In the back wall is a small window, uncurtained 

except for a threadbare strip of muslin which covers ' 
the lower half; the upper panes reveal nothing but dark¬ 
ness. To the right of this is the cottage door, opening 
on to a narrow strip of grass by the roadside, and in 
the right wall there are, first the door of a lean-to shed, 
and then the door of a bedroom. The floor is of worn 
red bricks. 
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When the curtain rises Mrs. Adis is bending over a 
saucepan which is on the fire. A moment later she sits 
down again in the old basket-chair by the hearth , to go 
on with the piece of mending she has in her hand, and 
we can see her clearly. She is a small, frail-looking 
woman, with a brown, hard face, on which the skin has 
dried in innumerable small, hair-like wrinkles. She is 
probably not more than forty-two, but life treats some 
women hard in the agricultural districts of Sussex, and 
Mrs. Adis’s life has been harder than most. 

A man’s face appears at the window, pressed 
against the small, leaded panes. He peers anxiously 
this way and that, to see if Mrs. Adis has company. 
Satisfied, he disappears. A moment later the door opens 
quietly and he steps into the kitchen, closing the door 
behind him. He is a big, hulking man with reddish 
hair and freckled face, evidently of the labouring class, 
but not successful, judging from the vague grime and 
poverty of his appearance. He is bareheaded. 

Mrs. Adis looks round quickly, and rises as she 
speaks, Her lone suggests that the visitor is not welcome. 
Mrs. Adis: What, you, Peter Crouch! I didn’t hear 
you knock. 

Crouch (rather nervously coming down to the middle 
of room): I didn’t knock, ma’am. I didn't want 
anybody to hear. 

Mrs. Adis: How's that? 

Crouch (his hands shaking a little): I'm in trouble. 
Mrs. Adis: What you done? 

Crouch : I shot a man, Mrs. Adis. 

Mrs. Adis: You? 

Crouch: Yes—I shot him. 

Mrs. Adis: You killed him? 

Crouch: I dunno. 
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(There is a moment's silence. Suddenly Mrs. Adis 
remembers Tom's Supper. She takes the saucepan 
off the fire and puts it on the hearth. The man 
stands uneasily watching her, twisting his hands 
together. When she turns to him again, she speaks 
sourly ) 

Mrs. Adis: What do you want me to do for you, 
Peter Crouch? 

Crouch (pleading): Let me stay here a bit. Is there 
no-where you can put me till they’re gone? 

Mrs. Adis: Who’s they? 

Crouch: The keepers. 

Mrs. Adis: Oh, you’ve had a shine with the keepers, 
have you? 

Crouch: Yes. I was down by Cinder Wood, seeing if 
I could pick up anything, and the keepers found me. 
There was four to one, so I used my gun. Then I ran 
for it. They’re after me; reckon they aren't far off now. 
(Mrs. Adis is silent for a moment. Crouch looks 
at her searchingly, beseechingly.) 

Crouch: You might do it for Tom’s sake. 

Mrs. Adis (snapping): You haven’t been an over-good 
friend to Tom, trying to lead him astray, and his 
father dead in his grave. 

Crouch: Not me, Mrs. Adis. I never did that, I think 
a deal of Tom. And no one couldn’t lead him 
astray. He’s been an unaccountable good friend to 
me, has Tom, ever since we was at school together. 

Mrs. Adis: More of his foolishness than your deserv¬ 
ing, then. It’s a long time 1 heard any good of you, 
Peter Crouch. 

Crouch: It’s a longtime since I had any luck. Not 
since I came out of work three years back. 

Mrs. Adis (meaningly): And why did Mus’ Scales sack 
you? 
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(Crouch drops his eyes shamefacedly; theft tries 
again.) 

Crouch: Your Tom’s the only friend I got, ma’am— 
except my girl. There’s no one...... 

Mrs. Adis (sharply): What girl? 

Crouch: Anne Winter, down by Ticehurst. 

Mrs. Adis: So Anne’s taken up with you, has she? 
(More gently.) H’m, if Anne takes after her mother, 
reckon she might make a man of you yet. 

Crouch: She do. She’s so good as she’s sweet. She’ll 
come. 

(He breaks off with a start, goes quickly to the 
door, and stands with a drawn face listening. 
Mrs. Adis listens too. They hear nothing, and he 
comes back to her, pleading more earnestly than 
before,) 

But they’ll be after me soon. If I get out of this, 
Anne will come with me. I’m sure she will, ma’am. 
But I can’t get to Ticehurst tonight. I had to come 
here. Reckon Tom would want you to stand by me 
tonight. 

Mrs. Adis: Well, I won’t say he wouldn’t, seeing as 
Tom always thought better of you than you deserved. 
Maybe you can stay till he comes home tonight; then 
we can hear what he says about it. 

Crouch: That’ll serve my turn, I reckon.- He’ll be up 
at Ironlatch for an hour yet, and the coast will be 
clear by then. I can get away out of the country, 
Mrs Adis: Where’ll you go? 

Crouch: I dunno. There’s time to think of that. 

Mrs- Adis' (dryly): Well, you can think of it in here. 
(As she speaks she crosses to the door of the lean-to 
and opens it.) 

; They’ll never guess you’re there, specially if I tell 
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them I ain’t seen you tonight. It’s dark and dusty, 
maybe, but you can see and hear everything through 
the crack of the door if you want. 

Crouch (turning in the doorway): You’re a good 
woman, Mrs. Adis. I know I’m not worth you stand¬ 
ing by me, but maybe I would have been different 
if I’d had a mother like Tom’s. I won’t forget. 

Mrs. Adis (her hand on the open door): Hark! 

(There is a faint sound outside. Crouch disappears 
into the lean-to. She shuts the door and crosses to 
the fireplace, where she bends over the saucepan, 
listening intently. A sound of footsteps and men's 
voices comes abreast of the cottage. Lantern-light 
dances on the window-panes. But there is no 
knock at the door, and the sounds pass. Mrs. Adis 
goes to the window and looks after the party for a 
moment. Then she opens the lean-to door, and 
Peter Crouch, white and shaken, appears in the 
doorway.) 

Mrs, Adis (shortly): That was them, A party from 
the Castle. 

Crouch: I heard them plain, ma’am, and I saw you go 
and look out of the. 

Mrs. Adis (disregarding him): They had lanterns. I 
saw. old Crotch and the two Boormans. Maybe it’ud 
be better if you slipped out now and went towards 
Cansiron. You’d miss them that way and get over 
to Kent. There’s a London train comes from Tun¬ 
bridge Wells at ten tonight. 

Crouch (nervously): That’d be a fine thing for me, 
ma’am, but I haven’t the price of a ticket on me. 
(Mrs. Adis crosses to the kitchen table, pulls out a 
drawer and takes money from it., He follows her, 
hesitating in the middle of the room.) 
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Mrs. Adis: Here's seven shillun'. (Giving it to him) It'll 
be your fare to London and a bit over. 

Crouch ( brokenly, as he puts the money in his pocket): 

I don't know how to thank you, ma’am. 

Mrs. Adis (half angry with herself ): Oh, you needn’t 
thank me. I’m doing it for Tom. I know how unac¬ 
countable set he is on you and always was. 

Crouch: I hope you won’t get into trouble because of 
this. 

Mrs, Adis: There ain’t much fear. No one’s ever likely 
to know you’ve been in this cottage. That’s why 
I’d sooner you went before Tom came back, for may¬ 
be he’d bring a pal with him, and that’d make trouble. 
I won t say I shan’t have it on my conscience, helping 
you to escape the law, but shooting a keeper ain’t the 
same as shooting an ordinary sort of man, as we all 
know, and maybe he ain’t so much the worse, so I 
won’t think no more about it. 

(she opens the cottage door for him. On the 
threshold he is pulled up short by the sound of ap¬ 
proaching footsteps, and turns with a frightened 
face.) 

Mrs. Adis: Maybe it’s Tom. 

Crouch (in a low voice): There’s more than one man 
there and I can hear voices. 

Mas. Adis (shortly): You’d better go back. Wait till 
they’ve passed, anyway. 

(She closes the door. With an unwilling struggle 
he goes back into the t lean-to and she shuts him 
in. But a moment later, as she is crossing to the 
fire-place, he opens the door and calls after her.) 
Crouch (in a low terrified voice); Ma’am, if they come 
here. 

Mrs. Adis (angrily): Keep in! 

(She slams the door on him, takes a large iron key 
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from a nail rather high in the wall beside the door, 
and locks him in. The lock grates noisily. She 
puts the key into her apron-pocket and goes to the 
fireplace. Footsteps approach the cottage slowly 
and heavily. There is a pause, then a loud knock 
at the door. Before Mrs Adis can reach the door, 
Vidler enters and quickly closes it behind him. He 
comes down to the middle of the room, facing 
Mrs. Adis in evident embarrassment and twisting 
his cap nervously in his hands.) 

Mrs. Adis ( starting at him): Well, what is it? 

Vidler: I—I want to speak to you, ma’am. (He stops 
tongue-tied.) 

Mrs. Adis (sharply): Well? 

Vidler: I have brought you bad news, ma’am. 

Mrs. Adis ( her expression changing): What? It ain’t 
Tom, is it? 

Vidler: He’s.—.outside. 

Mrs, Adis: What do you mean? (She moves towards 
the door.) 

Vidler (intercepting her): Don’t, ma’am. Not till I’ve 
told you. 

Mrs. Adis (trying to push him aside, desperately): Told 
me what? Oh, be quick, man, for mercy’s sake. 

Vidler: There’s been a row. Down by Cinder Wood. 
There was a chap there snaring rabbits, and Tom was 
walking with the Boormans and me and old Crotch 
down from the Castle. We heard a noise in the 
eighteen-pounder Spinney, and there......It was too 

dark to see who it was, and he made off......but we’d 

scared him, and he.let fly with his gun.. 

(He stops short and looks at her, as if beseeching 
her to fill in the gaps of his story. He has forgot- 
.ten his guard.) 
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Mrs. Adis: Tom.....,, . 

{She has reached the door and flung it open. The 
men outside have evidently been waiting for the 
signal. She backs away from• them towards the 
fire as they come in slowly, carrying something on 
a hurdle, which they put down in the middle of 
the floor. It .is Tom Adis. An old coat has'been 
thrown over his body, but his face is uncovered. 
Mrs. Adis is leaning against the old basket-chair. 
The three men have drawn together in a little 
group ) ' 

Mrs. Adis {in a dry , clear voice): Is he dead? 

{The men nod. Vidler goes to her and helps her 
into the old , basket-chair. Kemp takes a bottle 
from his pocket and pours something into a cup on 
the table.) 

Kemp {putting the cup to her lips): Here, ma’am, take 
a drop of this. It’ll give you strength. 

{She drinjcs mechanically, and he takes 'the cup* 
away) 

Hobden: We’ll go round to Ironlatch Cottage and ask 
Mrs. Gain to come down to you. 

Kemp. Reckon this is a turble thing to have come to 
you, but it’s the will o’Providence, as some folks 
say.and as for the man who did it, we’ve a mid¬ 

dling good guess who he is and he shall swing. 
Hobden: We didn’t see his face but we’ve got his gun. 
Vidler: Ay, he threw it into an alder when he bolted,' 
and I swear that gun belongs to Peter Crouch, He’s 
been up to no good since the day when Mus’ Scales 
sacked him for stealing his corn. 

Kemp: Reckon, though, he didn’t know it was Tom 
when he did it, him and Tom being always better 
friends than he deserved. 

{Mrs. Adis does not hear them. She struggles to her 


feet, with the key of the lean-to in her hand, and 
moves over to the hurdle. The key slips from her 
nerveless fingers and falls heavily at her feet. Sway¬ 
ing, she stoops and picks it up. Slowly and dully 
she looks at the key, then at the door of the lean-to, 
and then at the dead man’s face. There is a ter¬ 
rible pause. Hobden has joined Kemp and Vidler 
beside the chair. They watch Mrs. Adis with 
frightened faces.) 

Vidler {unable to bear the silence longer): The Boor¬ 
mans have gone after Crouch. They’d a notion as 

he’d broken through the woods Ironlatch way. 

There’s no chance of him having been by here? You 
haven’t seen him tonight, ma’am? 

Mrs. Adis {slowly): No.I haven’t seen him. 

Not since Tuesday. 

Hobden: Well, we’ll be getting around and fetch 
Mrs. Gain. Reckon you’d be glad to have her. 

Mrs. Adis (turning slowly towards them, and nod¬ 
ding): Will you carry him in there first? (She points 
to the bedroom door.) 

{They pick up the hurdle and carry it into the bed¬ 
room.. She does not move. When they come 
back, each in turn wrings her hand silently, and 
they go out; but she does not move or speak until 
the door has closed behind them. Then she goes 
to the lean-to and unlocks it. Then with a set face 
and a heavy dragging footstep, she goes into the 
bedroom and shuts herself in. There is a pause. 
The lean-to door opens, and Peter Crouch comes 
out, a broken man. He gropes his way to the 
cottage door and disappears.) 

MRS. ADIS ■ 

^ Sheila Kaye-Smith and John Hampden 
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Comprehension 

A 1. In what trouble was Peter Crouch involved? 

2. Why was Mrs. Adis not moved by his pleadings in the 

beginning? What made her relent later on? 

3. How did Mrs. Adis help Crouch to hide" from the 

policeman? 

4. What practical advice did Mrs. Adis give to help Crouch 

escape the law? 

5. How was the plan upset? 

6. How was the bad news broken to Mrs. Adis? 

7. Yidler could not fill in the gaps of his story. What was 

the story? 

8. What did Vidler and his men say to soften the blow? 

9. How did Mrs. Adis take the news of her son’s death? 

10. What was her noblest act? 

B 1. Show how the time and the place of the action in this 
play fit in with the tragic theme. 

2. From the description of Mrs. Adis’s appearance given at 
the beginning, what impression do you form of her 
character? 

‘And why did Mus’ Scales sack you?’ Why did Mrs. Adis 
say this meaningly ? 

4. ‘May be I would have been different, if I’d had a mother 

like Tom’s.’ What can we learn about Peter Crouch 
and Mrs. Adis front this remark? 

5. Why was Mrs. Adis ‘ half angry with herself' when she 

told Crouch not to thank her for the money? 

6. What conflict do you think passed through Mrs. Adis’s 

mind during the ‘terrible pause’ after she picked up 
the key from the floor? 

7. Which-is the most dramatic moment in the play? Why 

do you think so? 

8. Has the play moved you deeply? Explain why. 

Language study 

1. The language used by Mrs, Adis, Peter Crouch and 
other characters is often ungrammatical and incorrect, 
e.g. ‘What you done?’ Find the sentences that have 
these defects and rewrite them correctly. 
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2. Use in sentences of your own : 

threadbare; lead someone astray; take after; earn¬ 
estly; stand by; have it on one’s conscience; 
in embarrassment; tongue-tied; a broken man; 
grope one’s way to. 

3. Express in another way the following : 

(a) You’ve had a shine with the keepers. 

(b) Crouch looks at her searchingly, beseechingly, 

(c) More of his foolishness than your deserving, 

(d) I know how unaccountable set he is on you. 

Composition 

1. Write character-sketches of Mrs, Adis and Peter Crouch. 

2. Which parts of the play 

(a) roused your interest the most; 

(b) kept you in suspense; 

(c) moved you deeply? 

3. Write the story of Tom as can be gathered from the 

talks of various characters in the play, 

TWO POEMS OF REMEMBR4NCE 

18. BREAK, BREAK, BREAK 

This beautiful lyric was written by Tennyson in memory 
of his dear friend, Arthur Henry Hallom, whose early death 
overwhelmed him with grief. The poet imagines himself to be 
on a rocky sea-shore, hearing the sobbing of his broken heart in 
the breaking of the waves on the rocks. 

Break, break, break, 

On thy cold gray stones, 0 Sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 
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Oh well for the fisherman’s boy, f 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 

Oh well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 

And the stately ships go on | 

To their haven under the hill; 

But oh for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still! 

Break, break, break, 

At the foot of thy crags, 0 Sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 

Lord Tennyson 

1. What does the repetition of the word ‘break’ in the first 

and the fourth stanzas suggest? Contrast the effect 
of the different vowel sounds in the second lines of 
the two stanzas. 

2. How do the pictures presented in the second stanza fit 

in with the theme of the poem? , 

3. What is the significance of the reference to ‘the stately J 

ships’? 

4. Note the beauty and fitness of the adjective in the 

phrase ‘tender grace.’ Give two other examples of 
similar adjective phrases from the poem. 

19. REQUIESCAT 

Requiescat is a Latin' word meaning “May he (or she) rest.” y 
This poem by Matthew Arnold is regarded as one of the finest 
short elegies in the English language. 

Strew on her roses, roses, 

And never a spray of yew! j 

In quiet she reposes; 

Ab, would that I did too! 


Her mirth the world required; 

She bathed it in smiles of glee. 
But her heart was tired, tired, 

And now they let her be. 

Her life was turning, turning, 

In mazes of heat and sound. 

But for peace her soul was yearning, 
And now peace laps her round. 

Her cabin’d, ample spirit, 

. It flutter’d and fail’d for breath. 
To-night it doth inherit 
The vasty hall of death. 


Matthew Arnold 

1. The poem is an elegy, that is, a song of lamentation 

for a dead person. Does the poet show any grief 
at the person’s death? What exactly are his feelings 
on the occasion? 

2. Why does the poet not want any spray of yew to be 

strewn on the dead person? 

3. What do you gather about the life of the person from 

the poem? 

4. Comment on the language of the poem. Which words 

in the last stanza are unusual? Why do you think 
the poet has used these unusual words? 

5. Explain: 

(a) Her cabin’d, ample spirit, 

It flutter’d and fail’d for breath. 

(b) To-night it doth inherit 

The vasty hall of death. 
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the life of the ants, like that of the bees, is a fascinating 
subject of study. You have no doubt seen the most common I 

varieties, the ‘red ants’ and the ‘black ants’, and have perhaps 
marvelled at the way they move about, obtain their food, work | 

in co-operation and live together in colonies. There are, how¬ 
ever, over 2,000 species of these amazing little insects, The pres- 
ent extract, taken from Head Hunters of the Amazon by F. W. 

Up de Graff, deals with the formidable ants of the Amazon 
basin, who march in military fashion through the woods like 
the soldiers of a well-disciplined army, and destroy in a savage 
and remorseless manner all living creatures that come in their 
way. 

A couple of stout volumes could be written on the sub¬ 
ject of the Amazon ants. 

One cannot sit down in the wood, nor even remain 
standing in one place for any length of time, without 
being found out by a score of species, ranging from 
almost invisible red dwarfs to the giant alligator ant, 
which measures an inch and a quarter in length. 

Of all the ants in the Amazon woods, the black 
ants are the most troublesome, and the soldier-ants the 
most formidable. The first-named swarm everywhere. 

In the middle of the night one is awakened to find the 
blankets, and indeed the whole camp, alive with them. 

There is nothing to do but beat a hasty retreat to the 
canoes, the only place that is free from them. When 
morning comes, one makes a small clearing through 
which the sun’s cleansing rays can reach the ground. 

With a pole one begins to move one’s blankets and the 
rest of the kit, until everything is spread about in the 
small patch of sunlight in which no ants will stay, for, 
like most other creatures of the damp, gloomy woods, 
they abhor the sunlight. Even the canoes, however, are 
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not quite safe from this pest, for if the mooring rope is 
not passed under water, they will board and take posses¬ 
sion of the craft. If once they are established, the best 
way of ejecting them is to tie up the dug-outs in the 
sun, near enough to the bank to serve as gangways. 
Across these bridges the ants will come streaming back 
to shore as soon as they feel the heat of their enemy. 
To be discovered by one of their number is to be dis¬ 
covered by millions, for they pass the word imme¬ 
diately. I have proved this many a time by experiments 
with a drop of molasses or a lump of sugar. 

The most interesting of all the ant family is the 
carnivorous soldier-ant. Woe betide the wounded 
animal or the sick man should the soldier-,ant discover 
him! 

The soldier-ant well deserves his name, for he is the 
most courageous and the most disciplined of all living 
creatures. He moves through the woods in vast armies, 
whose power of destruction is incredibly great. No 
obstacle will check the steady forward movement of 
the solid columns, which march about twenty abreast 
with about five files to the'foot, the officers marching 
alongside at a’constant distance of four or five inches. 
Thus the formation in which these insects move resem¬ 
bles that of a battalion on the march. Frequently Lhave 
run across such columns in the woods, and have at times 
followed them for two or three miles in an attempt to 
find the end of the line, or whence it came. Never have 
I succeeded. They appear to have no nest, and to be 
constantly on the move. The number of,ants compos¬ 
ing such columns can easily be estimated: there must 
be well over half a million to the mile. 

Grubs, worms, caterpillars, toads, frogs, lizards, and 
even rats which get in the way of a column of soldier- 
ants meet their fate as surely as if crushed under a 
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“tank.” One of the larger animals, if wounded and 
unable to escape, will leave no trace but a pile of clean 



white bones, a transformation which takes but twenty- 
four hours. 


I have said that they are the bravest of the brave. 
When a column is on the march, nothing will stop its 
progress; they will even throw themselves onto a lighted 
brand and extinguish the flames with their own carcases, 
that those which follow on may walk over them. Even 
though the heat be sufficient to warm them of their 
danger, these insects will never turn aside. They are 
instilled with a more invincible battle-spirit than any 
soldiers in the world. I h^ve seen them hurl them¬ 
selves at a lighted cigar which lay in their way, and, 
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the leading ants biting right into the lighted end, tear 
it to bits in half a minute. A dozen ants had to die 
that the lire might be put out, but there were a million 
more behind. 

In the rubber-camps an occasional Visit from these 
insects was ever welcomed. It was the surest way of 
riddingthe premises of all kinds of vermin, mice, worms, 
crickets, and all the other creeping, running, and hop¬ 
ping things with which such places are overrun. Not 
a sign of life would be left after the column had passed 
by, for when they strike a house, a corpse, or any other 
field for investigation, the head of the column stops, 
and the oncoming hordes spread out and take possession 
of the object they have found. As soon as each one has 
bitten off his full load of meat, he goes off again with 
his fellows in the same marching order, carrying his 
booty between his pincers. How the tail end of a long 
column finds enough food to subsist on, is a mystery to 
me; perhaps some system of sharing is recognized among 
them, and on arrival at a common feeding-ground or 
nest, the food that has been collected by the whole 
“army” is stacked and becomes common property. 

From F. W. Up de Graff’s 

HEAD HUNTERS OF THE AMAZON 

Comprehension 

A 1. Mention four species of ants found in the Amazon basin. 
Show that the names given to three of these species 
are very appropriate. 

2. Which ants in the Amazon woods are the most trouble¬ 

some and why? How can one escape from these 
pests? 

3. Who is the great enemy of the black ants? Jfow does 

he help us to get rid of these insects? 

4. Show how the soldier-ant is one of the most disciplined 

of all living creatures. 

5. Describe the terrible destruction caused by the soldier- 
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ants in their march. 

6. The soldier-ants are called ‘the bravest of the brave.’ 

Give instances of their remarkable bravery. 

7. Why is it that in a rubber-camp an occasional visit 

by the soldier-ants is always welcomed? 

B 1. Study the plan of this well-written description and give 
a suitable sub-heading to each paragraph. 

2. What does the opening sentence mean? Does it serve 

as a good introduction to the subject? 

3. Which part of the description is the most interesting? 

Give reasons for your answer. 

4. 'They pass the word immediately.* How do you think 

the ants do this? 

5. ‘They appear to have no nests.’ Do you think this is 

possible? 

Language study 

1. Make a list of six adjectives used to describe the soldier- 

ants. 

2. Use the following words and phrases in sentences of 

your own: 

beat a hasty retreat; eject; run across; overrun; 
on the move; leave no trace; instilled with; occa¬ 
sional; subsist on. 

3. Explain the following: 

the sun’s cleansing rays; woe betide the wounded 
animal; power of destruction is incredibly great; ex¬ 
tinguish the flame with their own carcases; instilled 
with an invincible battle spirit; the coming hordes. 

4. Rearrange in the ascending order of magnitude the fol¬ 

lowing: 

(a) score, century, decade, generation, millennium. 

(b) abhor,. dislike, hate, detest, disapprove. 
Composition 

1. Describe in your own words the march of the soldier- 

ants, the destruction that they cause and the method 
that they adopt for sharing food. 

2. Compare the bravery shown by the soldier-ants in 

throwing themselves on to a lighted brand with that 
shown by an advance guard marching in the face of 
machine guns, and sacrificing their lives so that the 
hundreds behind them may advance, 
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The Bihar Earthquake of 1935 was one of the greatest 
natural calamities suffered by India in recent times. In this ex¬ 
tract from An Autobiography, Jawaharlal Nehru describes graph¬ 
ically the destruction and havoc wrought by the earthquake 
in different parts of Bihar. The passage, written in the forceful 
style which ,is characteristic of the author, reveals some interest¬ 
ing aspects of his life and personality. 

It was the afternoon of the 15th January, 1934. I was 
standing- in the veranda of our house in Allahabad, 
addressing a group of peasants. The annual Magh Mela 
had begun, and we had crowds of visitors all day. Sud¬ 
denly I became unsteady on my feet and could hardly 
keep my balance. I clung on to a column near by. 
Doors started banging and a rumbling noise came from 
the adjoining Swaraj Bhawan, where many of the tiles 
were sliding down the roof. Being unaccustomed to 
earthquakes, I did not know at first what was happen¬ 
ing, but I soon realized it. I was rather amused and 
interested at this novel experience and I continued my 
talk to the peasants and began telling them about the 
earthquake. My old aunt shouted out to me from some 
distance to run out of the building. The idea struck 
me as absurd, I did not take the earthquake seriously, 
and in any event I was not going to leave my bed-rid¬ 
den mother upstairs, and my wife, who was probably 
packing, also upstairs, and seek safety for myself. For 
what seemed quite an appreciable time the shocks con¬ 
tinued and then passed off. They provided a few 
minutes’ conversation and soon were almost forgotten. 
We did not know then, nor could we guess, what those 
two or three minutes had meant to millions in Bihar 
and elsewhere. 
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That evening Karaala and I left for Calcutta and, 
all unknowing, we were carried by our train that night 
through the southern earthquake area. The next day 
there was little news in Calcutta about the disaster. The 
day after bits of news began to come in. On the third 
day we began to have a faint notion of the calamity. 

On our way back we stopped at Patna to discuss 
with Rajendra Babu the problem of earthquake relief. 
He had just been discharged from prison and, inevit¬ 
ably,he had taken the lead in unofficial relief work. Our 
arrival was unexpected, for none of our telegrams had 
been delivered. The house where we intended staying 
with Kamala’s brother was in ruins; it was a big double¬ 
storied brick structure. So like many others, we lived 
in the open. 

The next day I paid a visit to Muzaffarpur. It was 
exactly seven days after the earthquake and little had 
so far been done to remove the debris, except from some 
of the main streets. As these streets were cleaned, 
corpses were being discovered, some in curiously ex¬ 
pressive attitudes, as if trying to ward off a falling wall 
or roof. The ruins were an impressive and terrifying 
sight. The survivors were thoroughly shaken-up and 
cowed by their nerve-racking experiences. 

The Allahabad Earthquake Relief Committee de¬ 
puted me to visit the areas affected by the earthquake 
and to report on the methods of relief work adopted 
there. I went immediately alone, and for ten days I 
wandered about those torn and ruined territories. It 
was a very strenuous tour, and I had little sleep during 
those days. From five in the morning till almost mid¬ 
night we were up and about, motoring over the cracked 
and crumpled-up roads, or going by little boats where 
the bridges had collapsed and the roads were under 
water owing to a change in level, The towns were im¬ 
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pressive enough with their extensive ruins, and their 
roads torn up and twisted sometimes as by a giant hand 
or raised high above the plinth of the houses on either 
side. Out of huge cracks in these roads water and sand 
had gushed out and swept away men and cattle. More 
even than these towns, the plains of North Bihar-the 
garden of Bihar, they used to be called—had desolation 
and destruction stamped upon them. Mile upon mile 
of sand, and large sheets of water, and huge cracks and 
vast numbers of little craters out of which this sand and 
water had come. 

It must have been a terrible experience. The earth¬ 
quake began with strong side-to-side movements which 
knocked down any person who was standing. Then 
there were up-and-down movements, a vast rumb¬ 
ling and reverberating noise as of an artillery bombard¬ 
ment or a hundred aeroplanes in the sky, and water 
gushed out in innumerable places out of huge fissures 
and craters and rose to about ten or twelve feet. All 
this probably lasted for three minutes or a little more, 
and then it died down; but those three minutes were 
terrible enough. It is not surprisin g that many persons 
who saw this happen imagined that this was the end of 
the world. In the cities there was a noise of falling 
houses, and rushing of waters, and an atmosphere full 
of dust which made it impossible to see even a few 
yards. In the rural areas there was not much dust and 
one could see a little farther, but there were no calm¬ 
eyed spectators about. Those who survived lay flat on 
the ground, or rolled about in an agony of terror. 

A little boy of twelve was dug out (I think in 
Muzaffarpur) alive ten days after the earthquake. He 
was greatly surprised. He had imagined, when he was 
knocked down and imprisoned by falling material, that 
the world had ended and he was the solitary survivor, 
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in Bihar. Few others, if any, can be said to have im¬ 
bibed more thoroughly the real message of Gandhiji. 

It was fortunate that a man like him was available 
for the leadership of the relief-work in Bihar, and it was 
faith in him that drew a vast sum of money from all 
over India. Weak in health, he threw himself into the 
work o'f relief. He overworked himself, for he became 
the centre of all activity, and everybody turned to him 
for advice. 

I got back home in Allahabad on February 11 , dead 
tired after my tour. Ten strenuous days had made me 
look ghastly and my people were surprised at my ap¬ 
pearance. I tried to begin writing my report of the tour 
for the Allahabad Relief Committee, but sleep overcame 
me. I spent at least twelve hours out of the next twenty- 
four in sleep. 

Next day, in the' late afternoon, Kamala and I had 
finished tea and Purushottam Das Tandon had just then 
joined us. We were standing in the veranda when a 
car drove up and a police officer alighted. I knew im¬ 
mediately that my time had come. I went up to him 
and said: ‘Bahut dinon se apka intazar tha'—l have 
been waiting for you for a long time.’He was a little 
apologetic and said that he was not to blame. The war¬ 
rant was from Calcutta. 

Five months and thirteen days I had been out, and 
now I went back again to seclusion and loneliness. But 
the real burden was not mine; it had to be shouldered, 
as always, by the women folk—by my ailing mother, my 
wife, my sister. 

Slightly abridged from 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s an autobiography 
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Comprehension 

A 1. What was Nehru s attitude when he felt the impact of 
the earthquake at Allahabad? 

2. Why did the idea of running out of the building strike 

him as absurd? 

3. What did Nehru see during his first visit to Muzaffarpur? 

4. Describe the terrible experiences of the people during 

the three minutes that the earthquake lasted. 

5. Give an account of the extensive destruction caused in 

the affected areas. 

6. What did Nehru notice about the attitude of the resi¬ 

dents in the earthquake areas? How did it compare 
with the behaviour of the relief workers? 

7. How did Nehru give a push to the self-help movement 

for removing the debris? 

8. What was Nehru’s opinion about Babu Rajendra Prasad? 

9. What role did Rajendra Babu play in the relief work? 

10. Why was Nehru not able to continue his work for the 

earthquake relief? 

B 1. ‘I was rather amused and interested in this novel expe¬ 
rience.’ Why do you think Nehru was amused? 

2. The corpses in Muzaffarpur were found in ‘curiously 

expressive attitudes.’ What does this expression 
mean? Imagine some of these attitudes and describe 
them. 

3. Where were the disastrous effects of the earthquake 

more terrible-in the towns or in rural areas? Give 
reasons. 

4. ‘In honour of the earthquake the baby was named 

Kampo Devi.’ Explain this with reference to the 
context, 
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5. Why is the step taken by Nehru in Monghyr to give a 

push to the self-help movement called a ‘theatrical 
gesture? 

6, ‘But the real burden was not mine.’ What was the bur¬ 

den? Why was it less of a burden on the author 
than on the women folk? 

Language study 

1. The description of the earthquake and the trail of des¬ 

truction it left behind are very vividly described by 
the author. Give some of the words and expressions 
used by him to make the description vivid. 

2. Use the following in sentences: 

unaccustomed to; 'have a faint notion of; to ward 
off; indulge in; in marked contrast with; avail one¬ 
self of. 

3. Explain the following: 

an appreciable time; cowed by their nerve-racking 
experience; desolation and destruction stamped on 
them; parents were distraught; harrowing sights; t . 
somewhat unsophisticated; universally acknowledged.' 

4. Arrange the following words in an ascending order with 
reference to the gravity of the situation: 

catastrophe, disaster, calamity, misfortune, woe. 

5. Re-write the following as directed; 

(a) For what seemed quite a long time the shocks con¬ 
tinued. (Change it into a simple sentence.) 

(b) Those who survived lay flat on the ground. (Use the 
noun form of ‘survive’.) 

(c) Probably the middle classes were the worst offenders 
in this respect. (Change the degree of comparison.) 

(d) I did so with some hesitation, but it turned out to 
be a success. (Change it into a complex sentence.) 

(e) We were standing in the veranda when a car drove 
up. (Interchange the clauses.) 

Composition 

1. Describe the Bihar earthquake in your own words. 

2. Write short paragraphs on: 

(a) Nehru as a humane person; (b) Nehru as a family man. 

3. Write a descriptive account of any terrible natural cala¬ 
mity you have seen or heard about. 


THREE SONNETS 

Here are three examples of the verse form of fourteen lines 
called the sonnet. The first two poems, By the Sea and On First 
Looking Into Chapman's Homer are examples of the Italian son¬ 
net, in which the lines are arranged in groups of eight (octave) 
and six (sestet), the octave having the rhyme scheme abba abba, 
The third poem, On the Shortness of Time , is an example of the 
Shakespearean sonnet, and is composed of three quatrains, and 
a couplet with the rhymes arranged, abab, cdcd, efef gg. 


22. BY THE SEA 

It is a beauteous evening, calm and free; 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 

The gentleness of heaven is on the Set*: 

Listen! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 

Dear child ! dear girl! that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear untouch’d by solemn thought 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine; 

Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year, 

And worshipp st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 

God being with thee when we know it not. 

William Wordsworth 

1. What beautiful comparison is presented by the poet in 

the opening lines of the sonnet? Which words in 
particular make the picture beautiful? 

2 . In which line is the sea personified? 

3. What figure of speech is given in the last line of the 

octave? 
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4, What thought is expressed by the poet in the last six 

lines? 

5, Explain; 

Abraham’s bosom; Temple’s inner shrine. 


23. ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S 
HOMER 

Much have I travelled in the realms of gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

John Keats 

1. What idea is expressed in the first four lines of the 

'sonnet? 

2. Explain the significance of the phrase ‘deep-browed 

Homer’. 

3. What striking pictures are presented in the last six 

lines of the poem? 

4. Quote the line which you think produces the greatest 

musical effect. 

5. Explain: 

pure serene; eagle eyes; wild surmise. 


24. ON THE SHORTNESS OF TIME 


If I could live without the thought of.death, 
Forgetful of Time’s waste, the soul’s decay, 

I would not ask for other joy than breath, 

With light and sound of birds and the sun’s ray. 

I could sit on untroubled day by day 
Watching the grass grow; and the wild flowers range 
From blue to yellow and from red to grey 
In natural sequence as the seasons change. 

I could afford to wait, but for the hurt 
Of this dull tick of time which chides my ear. 

But now I dare not sit with loins ungirt 
And staff unlifted, for death stands too near. 

I must be up and doing—ay, each minute. 

The grave gives time for rest when we are in it. 

W.S. Blunt 

1. How would the poet like to pass his life? 

2. Why can he not ‘afford to wait’? 

3. Give the full significance of the expression: 

‘with loins ungirt and staff unlifted,* 

4. Explain: 

.but for the hurt 

Of this dull tick of time which chides my ear. 

5. Show how the last two lines of the sonnet clinch the 

poem, bringing the thought to a definite conclusion. 
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25. A SCHOOL TRIAL 


This extract from the book, Eric or Little by Little by Dean 
Farrar, shows an interesting feature of the corporate life of a 
good boarding school, Eric Williams, the principal character 
in the story, is charged with the offence of having written an 
anonymous offensive letter to a teacher whom he does not like. 
Instead of dealing with the case himself, the progressive head¬ 
master asks the senior pupils of the school to try the offender. 
The impartial and dignified manner in which the trial is con¬ 
ducted by the boys would do credit to a regular court of law. 
The trial results in the establishment of Eric’s innocence and 
the exposure and punishment of the real culprit. 

On the Monday evening the head-boy reported to Dr. 
Rowlands that the perpetrator of the offence had not 
been discovered, but that one boy was very generally 
suspected, and on grounds that seemed plausible. T 
admit,’ he added, ‘that from the little I know of him, 
he seems to me a very unlikely sort of boy to do it.’ 

T think,’ suggested the Doctor, ‘that the best way 
would be for you to have a regular trial on the subject 
and hear the evidence. Do you think you can be 
trusted to carry on the investigation publicly, with 
order and fairness?’ 

‘I think so, sir,’ said Avonley. 

‘Very well. Put up a notice, asking all the school 
to meet'by themselves in the boarders’ room tomorrow 
afternoon at three, and see what you can do among 
you.’ 

Avonley did as the Doctor suggested. At first, when 
the boys assembled, they seemed inclined to treat the 
matter as a joke, and were rather disorderly; but 
Avonley briefly begged them, if they determined to 
have a trial, to see that it was conducted sensibly; and 
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by general consent he was himself voted into the desk 
as president. He then got up and said— 

‘There must be no sham or nonsense about this 
affair. Let all the boys take their seats quietly down 
the room.’ 

They did so, and Avonley asked, ‘Is Williams here? 

Looking round, they discovered he was not. Russell 
instantly went to the library to fetch him, and told him 
what was going on. He took Eric’s arm kindly as they 
entered, to show the whole school that he was not 
ashamed of him, and Eric deeply felt the delicacy of 
his goodwill. 

‘Are you willing to be tried, Williams,’ asked 
Avonley, ‘on the charge of having written the insulting 
paper about Mr. Gordon? Of course we know very 
little how these kinds of things ought to be conducted, 
but we will see that everything done is open and above 
ground, and try to manage it properly.’ 

‘There is nothing I should like better,’ said Eric. 

He had quite recovered his firm manly bearing, 
A quiet conversation with his dearly loved friend and 
master had reassured him in the confidence of inno¬ 
cence, and though the colour on his cheeks had through 
excitement sunk into two bright red spots, he looked 
wonderfully noble and winning as he stood before the 
boys in the centre of the room, modest, and yet with 
the proud consciousness of innocence in his bearing, 
His appearance caused a little reaction in his favour, and 
a murmur of applause followed his answer, 

‘Good,’ said Avonley, ‘who will prosecute on the 
part of the school?’ 

There was a pause. Nobody seemed to covet the 
office. ‘Very well; if no one is willing to prosecute, the 
charge drops.’ 
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‘I will do it/ said Gibson, a Rowlandite, one of the 
study-boys at the top of the fifth form. He was a clever 
fellow, and Eric liked the little he had seen of him. 

‘Have you' any objection, Williams, to the jury 
being composed of the sixth form? Or are there any 
names among them which you wish to challenge ?’ 

‘No/ said Eric, glancing round indifferently. 

‘Well, now, who will defend the accused?’ 

Another pause, and Upton got up. 

‘No/ said Eric at once. ‘You were inclined to dis¬ 
trust me, Upton, and I will only be defended by some¬ 
body who never doubted my innocence.’ 

Another pause followed, and then, blushing crim¬ 
son, Russell got up. ‘I am only a Shell boy/ he said; 
‘but if Eric doesn’t mind trusting his cause to me, I will 
defend him, since no other fifth-form fellow stirs.’ 

‘Thank you, Russell, I wanted you to offer; I could 
wish no better defender.’ 

‘Will Owen, Duncan, and Montagu help me, if 
they can?’ asked Russell. 

‘Very willingly,’ they all three said, and went to 
take their seats by him. They conversed eagerly for a 
few minutes, seeming to make more than one discovery 
during their discussion, and then declared themselves 
ready. 

‘All I have got to do,’ said Gib’son rising, ‘is to bring 
before the school the grounds for suspecting Williams, 
and all the evidence which makes it probable that he 
is the offender. Now, first of all, the thing must have 
been done between Friday evening and Saturday morn¬ 
ing; and since the schoolroom door is generally locked 
soon after school, it was probably done in the short in¬ 
terval between six and a quarter-past. I shall now 
examine some witnesses.’ 


The first boy called upon was Pieirie, who deposed 
that on Friday evening, when he left the room, having 
been detained a few minutes the only boy remaining in 
it was Williams. 

Carter, the school servant, was then sent for, and 
deposed that he had met Master Williams hastily run¬ 
ning out of the room, when he went at a quarter-past 
six to lock the door. 

Examined bv Gibson—‘Was any boy in the room 
when you did lock the door?’ 

‘No one.’ 

‘Did you meet anyone else in the passage?’ 

‘No.’ 

Cross-examined by Russell—‘Do boys ever get into 
the room after the door is locked ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘By what means?’ 

‘Through the side windows.’ 

‘That will do.’ 

Russell here whispered something to Duncan, who 
at once left the room, and on returning, after a few 
minutes’ absence, gave Russell a nod so full of signi¬ 
ficance that, like Lord Burleigh’s shake of the head, it 
seemed to speak whole volumes at once. 

Barker was next brought forward, and questioned 
by Gibson. 

‘Do you know that Williams is in the habit of using 
a particular kind of ink ?’ 

‘Yes; it is of a violet colour, and has a peculiar 
smell.’ 

‘Could you recognize anything written with it?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Gibson here handed to Barker the paper which had 
caused so much trouble. 
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Is that the kind of ink?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Do you know the handwriting on that paper?’ 

‘Yes; it is Williams’s hand.’ 

‘How can you tell?’ 

‘He makes his r’s in a curious way.’ 

‘Turn the paper over. Have you ever seen wafers 
of that kind before?’ 

‘Yes; Williams has a box of them in his desk.’ 

‘Has any other boy, that you are aware of, wafers 
like them?’ 

‘No.’ 

Cross-examined by Duncan —'‘How do you know 
that Williams has wafers like these?’ 

‘I have seen him use them.’ 

‘For what purpose?’ 

‘To fasten letters.’ 

‘I can’t help remarking that you seem very well 
acquainted with what he does. Several of those who 
know him best, and have seen him oftenest, never heard 
of these wafers. May I ask,’ he said, ‘if anyone else in 
the school will witness to having seen Williams use these 
wafers?’ 

No one spoke, and Barker, whose malice seemed 
to have been changed into uneasiness, sat down. 

Upton was the next witness. Gibson began— 

‘You have seen a good deal of Williams?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Upton, smiling. 

‘Have you ever heard him express any opinions of 
Mr. Gordon?’ 

‘Often.' 

‘Of what kind?’ 

‘Dislike and contempt,’ said Upton, amidst general 
laughter. 
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‘Have you ever heard him say anything which im¬ 
plied a desire to injure him?’ 

‘The other day Mr. Gordon gave him a Georgic as 
an imposition, and I heard Williams say that he would 
like to pay him out.’ 

This last fact was new to the school, and excited a 
great sensation. 

‘When did he say this?’ 

‘On Friday afternoon.’ 

Upton had given his evidence with great reluc¬ 
tance, although, being simply desirous that the truth 
should come out, he concealed nothing that he knew. 
He brightened up a little when Russell rose to cross- 
examine him. 

‘Have you ever known Williams do any mean act?’ 

‘Never.’ 

‘Do you consider him a boy likely to have been 
guilty on this occasion?’ 

‘Distinctly the reverse. I am convinced of his in¬ 
nocence.’ 

The answer was given with vehement emphasis, 
and Eric felt greatly relieved by it. 

One or two other boys were then called on as wit¬ 
nesses to the great agitation which Eric had shown 
during the investigation in the schoolroom, and then 
Gibson, who was a sensible self-contained fellow, said, 
‘I have now done my part. I have shown that the ac¬ 
cused had a grudge against Mr. Gordon at the time the 
thing was done, and had threatened to be revenged on 
' him; that he was the last boy in the room during that 
time when the offence must have been committed; that 
the handwriting is known to be like his, and that the 
ink and wafers employed were such as he, and he only 
was known to possess. In addition to all this, his beha- 
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viour, when the matter was first publicly noticed, was 
exactly such as coincides with the supposition of his 
guilt, I think you will agree in considering these 
grounds of suspicion very'strong; and leaving them to 
carry their full weight with you, I close the case for the 
prosecution.’ 

The school listened to Gibson’s quite unmoved 
formality with a kind of grim and gloomy satisfaction, 
and when he had concluded, there were probably few 
but Eric’s own immediate friends who were not fully 
convinced of his guilt, however sorry they might be to 
admit so unfavourable an opinion of a companion whom 
they all admired. 

After a minute or two Russell rose for the defence, 
and asked, ‘Has Williams any objection to his desk 
being brought, and any of its contents put in as 
evidence?’ 

‘Not the least; there is the key, and you will find 
it in my place in school.’ 

The desk was brought, but it was found to be 
already unlocked, and Russell looked at some of the 
note-paper which it contained. He then rose—nerv¬ 
ously at first, and with a deep blush lighting up his face, 
but soon showing a warmth and sarcasm, which few 
expected from his gentle nature. ‘In spite of the 
evidence adduced,’ he began, ‘I think I can show that 
Williams is not guilty. It is quite true that he dislikes 
Mr. Gordon, and would not object to any open way of 
showing it; it is quite true that he used the expressions 
attributed to him, and that the ink and wafers are such 
as may be found in his desk, and that the handwriting 
is not unlike his. But is it probable that a boy intend¬ 
ing to post up an insult such as this, would do so in a 
manner and at a time so likely to involve him in imme¬ 
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diate detection and certain punishment? At any rate, 
he would surely disguise his usual handwriting. Now, 

I ask anyone to look at this paper, and tell me whether 
it is not clear, on the contrary, that these letters were 
traced slowly and with care, as would be the case with 
an elaborate attempt to imitate?’ Russell here handed 
the paper to the jury, who again narrowly examined it. 

‘Now, the evidence of Pietrie and Carter is of no 
use, because Carter himself admitted that boys often 
enter the room by the window-a fact to which we 
shall have to allude again.’ 

‘We admit the evidence about the ink and wafers. 
But it is rather strange that Barker should know about 
the wafers, since neither I, nor any other friend of 
Williams, often as we have sat by him when writing 
.letters, have ever observed that he possessed any like 
them.’ 

Several boys began to look at Barker, who was sit¬ 
ting very ill at ease on the corner of a form, in vain try¬ 
ing to appear unconcerned. 

‘There is another fact which no one yet knows, but 
which I must mention. It will explain Eric’s—I mean 
Williams’s—agitation when Dr. Rowlands read out the 
words on that paper; and, confident of his innocence, 

I am indifferent to its appearing to tell against him. I 
myself once heard Eric—I beg pardon, I mean Williams, 
(he said, correcting himself with a smile)—use the very 
words written on that paper, and not only heard them, 
but expostulated with him strongly for the use of them. 

I need hardly say how very unlikely it is that, remem¬ 
bering this, he should thus publicly draw my suspicions 
on him, if he meant to insult Mr. Gordon undiscovered. 
But, besides myself, there was another boy who acci¬ 
dentally overheard the expression. That boy was Barker. 
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‘I have to bring forward a new piece of evidence, 
which at least ought to go for something. Looking at 
this half-sheet of note-paper, I see that the printer’s 
name on the stamp in the corner is “Graves,York.” Now, 
I have just found that there is no paper at all like this 
in Williams’s desk; all the note-paper it contains is 
marked “Blakes, Ayrton.” 

‘I might bring many witnesses to prove how very 
unlike Williams’s general character a trick of this kind 
would be. But I am not going to do this. We think 
we know the real offender. We have had one trial, and 
now demand another. It is our painful duty, but de¬ 
pend upon it we shall not shirk it,’ he added with un¬ 
usual passion, ‘to prove Williams’s innocence by prov¬ 
ing another’s guilt. That other is a known enemy of 
mine, and of Montagu’s, and of Owen’s. We therefore 
leave the charge of stating the case against him to 
Duncan, with whom he has never quarrelled.’ 

Russell sat down amid general applause; he had 
performed his task with a wonderful modesty and self- 
possession, which filled everyone with admiration, and 
Eric warmly pressed his hand. 

The interest of the school was intensely excited, 
and Duncan, after a minute’s pause, starting up, said— 

‘Williams has allowed his desk to be brought in and 
examined. Will Barker do the same?’ 

The real culprit now saw at once that his plot to 
ruin Eric was recoiling on himself. He got up, swore 
and blustered at Russell, Duncan, and Montagu, and at 
first flatly refused to allow his desk to be brought. He 
was, however, forced to yield, and when opened, it was 
immediately seen that the note-paper it contained was 
identical with that on which the words had been written. 
At this he affected to be perfectly unconcerned, and 


merely protested against what he called the meanness 
of trying to fix the charge on him. 

‘And what have you been doing the whole of the 
last day or two,’ asked Gibson quietly, ‘but endeavouring 
to fix the charge on another?’ 

‘We have stronger evidence against you,’ said 
Duncan, confronting him with an undaunted look, be¬ 
fore which his insolence quailed. ‘Russell, will you call 
Graham?’ 

Graham was called, and put on his honour. 

‘You were in the sick-room on Friday evening?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Did you see anyone get into the schoolroom 
through the side window?’ 

‘That’s a leading question,’ interrupted Barker. 

‘Stuff!’ said Graham contemptuously, not vouch¬ 
safing further reply to the objection. ‘I’ll just tell you 
all I know. I was sitting doing nothing in the sick-room, 
when I suddenly saw Barker clamber into the school¬ 
room by the window, which he left open. I was look¬ 
ing on simply from curiosity, and saw him search 
Williams’s desk, from which he took out something, I 
could not make out what. He then went to his own 
desk, and wrote for about ten minutes after which I ob¬ 
served him go up and stand by the notice-board. When 
he had done this he got out by the window again, and 
ran off.’ 

‘Didn’t this strike you as extraordinary?’ 

‘No, I thought nothing more about it till some one 
told me in the sick-room about this now. I then men¬ 
tioned privately what I had seen, and it wasn’t till I saw 
Duncan, half an hour ago, that I thought it worth while 
to make it generally known.’ 

Duncan turned an inquiring eye to Barker (who sat 
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black and silent), and then pulled out some bits of torn 
paper from his pocket, put them together, and called 
Owen to stand up. Showing him the fragments of pa- 
pet, he asked, ‘Have, you ever seen these before?’ 

‘Yes. On Saturday, when the boys left the school¬ 
room, I stayed behind to think a little over what had 
occurred, feeling convinced that Williams was not 



guilty, in spite of appearances. I was standing by the 
empty fireplace, when these bits of paper caught my 
eye. I picked them up, and, after a great deal of trou¬ 
ble, fitted them together. They are covered apparently 
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with failures in an attempt at forgery, viz., first “Gor¬ 
don is a sur-” and then a stop as though the writer 
were dissatisfied, and several of the words written over 
and over again for practice, and then a number of r’s 
made in the way that Williams makes.them.’ 

1 a re y° u ma y st 0 P>’ sa ^ Barker, stamping .fierce¬ 
ly; I did it all.’ 

A perfect yell of scorn and execration followed this 
announcement. 

. ‘What! you did it, and caused all this trouble, you 
ineffable blackguard !’ shouted Upton, graspinghim with 
one hand, while he struck with the other. 

‘Stop!’ said Avonley; ‘just see that he doesn’t es¬ 
cape, while we decide on his punishment.’ 

It was very soon decided by the sixth form that he 
should run the gauntlet of the school. The boys in¬ 
stantly took out their handkerchiefs, and knotted them 
tight. They then made a double line down each side 
of the corridor, and turned Barker loose. He stood 
stockstill at one end while the fellows nearest him 
thrashed him unmercifully with the heavy knots. At last 
the pain was getting severe, and he moved on, finally 
beginning to run. Five minutes he was forced up and 
down the line, and five times did every boy in the line 
give him a blow, which, if it did not hurt much, at least 
spoke of no slight anger and contempt. He was dogged 
and unmoved to the last, and then Avonley hauled him 
into the presence of Dr. Rowlands. 

From Dean Farrar’s 

ERIC OR LITTLE BY LITTLE 

Comprehension 

A I. Why do you think Dr. Rowlands proposed a regular 
trial of the offender by the boys themselves? 
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2. How was the proposal received by: 

(a) the head boy; 

(b) the other boys; 

(c) Eric himself? 

3. What arrangements were made for the prosecution and 

the defence of Williams? 

4. How did Gibson present the case for the prosecution? 

5. Was the school servant’s evidence in favour of or against 

Williams? Give reasons. 

6. What statements did Barker make in an attempt to prove 

that Williams was guilty? How did he stand Dun¬ 
can’s cross-examination? 

7. What was Upton’s attitude as a witness for the prose¬ 

cution? 

8. How did Gibson sum up the case against Williams? 

9. State briefly the arguments advanced by Russell to show 

that Williams could not have committed the offence. 

10. How did Russell clinch his arguments in defence of his 

friend? 

11 . What damaging evidence against Barker was produced 

from his desk? 

12. What part did Graham and Owen play in proving Bar¬ 

ker’s guilt? 

13. How was Barker punished? Do you think the punish¬ 

ment was well deserved? 

B 1. Gibson was ‘a Rowlandite’ and Russell ‘a Shell boy.’ 
What do you think these names stand for? 

2. After the cross-examination of Carter, Duncan left the 

room, and returning, gave Russell‘a nod so full of 

significance.’ Where do you suppose D,uncan went, 
and what was the significance of the nod? 

3. The school listened to Gibson’s summing up of the case 

for the prosecution ‘with a kind of grim and gloomy 
satisfaction.’ What does this indicate about the gene¬ 
ral attitude of the boys towards Eric? 
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4. After his punishment at the hands of the boys, Barker 
was taken into the presence of Dr. Rowlands. What 
punishment do you think Dr. Rowlands must have 
given him? 

Language study 

L From the text make a list of all the words and expres¬ 
sions connected with law-courts. Find their meanings, 

2. In what sense is each of the following words used in 
the story? 

office, imposition, wafer, sensation, grounds, agi¬ 
tation. 

3. Use the following in sentences of your own: 

by general consent; manly bearing; speak whole 
volumes; have a grudge against; coincide with; ill 
at ease; appear unconcerned; amid general applause; 
run the gauntlet of. 

4. Express the following in another way: 

perpetrator of the offence; unmoved formality; ex¬ 
pressions attributed to; an elaborate attempt; ’ with 
vehement emphasis; expostulated with him; identical 
with; confronting him with an undaunted look; his 
insolence quailed; not vouchsafing further reply; yell 
of scorn and execration. 

5. Analyse the following sentences with clauses and point 

out the relation of the clauses to one another: 

a) All I have got to do is to bring before the school the 
grounds for suspecting Williams and all the evidence which 
makes it probable that he is the offender. 

b) I then mentioned privately what I had seen, and it 
wasn't till I saw Duncan half an hour ago, that I thought 
it worthwhile to make it generally known. 

Composition 

1. Write a report of the whole case as Avonley might have 
. w ”tten it for submitting it to Dr. Rowlands. 

2. I did it all, said Barker. Let Barker write a complete 

confession of his crime. 

3. Imagine that Eric writes a letter home to his mother 

giving an account of the trial. Write the letter. 









26. THE LEOPARD AND THE ZEBRAS 


The extract which follows is taken from a remarkable book, 
Venture to the Interior, which is the story of a journey into 
Africa. You will be charmed by the beautiful description given 
here of the herd of forty zebras rushing down the hill at sunset 
to a pool in the valley, and then coming to a sudden and dra¬ 
matic standstill, because in some mysterious way they sensed 
the presence of a leopard somewhere in the tall grass near the 
pool. 

After tea Michael, Karramba and I, taking our rifles, 
walked about two miles down the gentle vale through 
which the Rakuru ran. It was about twenty minutes 
before sundown when, round a bend in the stream, we 
came to a large pool, blue into its deepest depths with 
the evening sky. On the slope above it was a big grey 
boulder. All round the pool the mud and earth were 
deeply cut with the tracks of game. We went up the 
slope and sat behind a rock and waited. 

There was no wind any more. There was no cloud 
or mist in the sky. I have never known such stillness. 
The only sound was the sound of one's blood murmuring 
like a far sea in one’s ears; and that serene land and 
its beauty, and the level golden sunlight seemed to have 
established such a close, delicate, tender communion 
with us that the murmur in my ears seemed also like a 
sound from without; it was like a breathing of the 
grasses, a rustle of the last shower of daylight, or the 
swish of the silk of evening across the purple slopes. 

Suddenly Karramba touched my arm. We could 
hardly believe our eyes. A very big male leopard, 
bronze, his back charged with sunset gold, was walking 
along the slope above the pool on the far side about fifty 
yards away. He was walking as if he did not have a 
fear or care in the world, like an old gentleman with 
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his hands behind his back, taking the evening air in his 
own private garden. When he was about twelve yards 
from the pool, he started walking around in circles 
examining the ground with great attention. Then he 
settled slowly into the grass, like a destroyer sinking 
.into the sea, bow first, and suddenly disappeared from 
our view. It was rather uncanny. One minute he was 
magnificently there on the bare slope and the next he 
was gone from our view. But as if to confirm his pres¬ 
ence, three black crows without a sound came and 
perched themselves on the summit of the slope above 
him. They seemed to be watching the place where he 
had vanished as closely as we were, tucking their dark 
heads deep into their midnight shoulders with solemn 
absorption- 

We waited attentively. About five minutes passed; 
not a sound anywhere, except this remote music of all 
our being. 1 was lying with my ear close to the ground 
when I heard a new sound that made my heart beat 
faster; it was the drumming of hooves far away. It was 
a lovely, urgent, wild, barbaric sound. It was getting 
louder and coming straight for us. 

1 1 caught a glimpse of Michael’s face, shining with 
excitement. The drumming of the hooves came towards 
us from somewhere behind the far slope, like a great 
Pacific comber, like a charge of Napoleon’s cavalry at 
Waterloo, and then out of the midst of this drumming, 
this surf of sound, there was thrown up like a call on a 
silver trumpet, or the voice of an emperor born to com-; 
mand, a loud, clear neigh. It was one of the most beau- 
tiful sounds I have ever heard, and it established itself 
in all my senses like the far silver fountain that I have 
once seen a great blue whale throw up on a South 
Atlantic horizon after a storm. 

Now, as the sun tinted the horizon, the wave of 
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sound rose towering into the air and then crashed down 
on to the summit of the slope opposite us. A troop of’ 
about forty zebras, running as if they had never known 
walking, the rhythm of their speed moving in waves 
across their shining flanks, charged over the crest and 
made for the pool where the leopard lay. 

I wondered how it was going to end. I could not 
believe a leopard would attack such a lusty group of 
zebra although I had never seen a leopard behave quite 
as this one did, so frankly, so openly. At that very 
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moment, the leader of the troop with his mane stream¬ 
ing from him like the strands of the Mistral, stopped 
dead. At one minute he must have been going at 
thirty-five miles an hour, at the next he stopped without 
a slither in his tracks, two fountains of steam shooting 
out of his dilated nostrils. 

The rest of the group stopped with him. Had they 
seen the leopard, or seen us? For about five minutes 
we saw a group of zebra, not fifty yards away, in earnest 
consultation. I saw Michael raise his gun and then put 
it down again. He had, i knew, to kill one zebra be¬ 
cause it was his duty to examine them for parasites. I 
saw him take aim several times, but always he put his 
gun down again. 

Meanwhile the consultation went on, soundlessly 
and ceaselessly. Some invisible, some electric exchange 
of meaning was going on between those vivid creatures 
on the darkening slope. They looked so heraldic, like 
unicorns who had just had their horns pared. They 
had beautifully marked golden skins, with black blaz- 
onings. For five minutes they stood, their steaming 
heads close together, and then somewhere in the mag¬ 
netic depths of themselves, their meaning fused and 
became one. They whirled swiftly round, and charged 
back over the crest straight into the dying day, and we 
did not see them again. 

‘I am sorry,’ Michael said to me, breathing hard; 
‘I am sorry, but I just could not shoot; they were beauti¬ 
ful.’ 

‘I am glad you didn’t; I answered. 

From Laurens van der Post’s 

VENTURE TO THE INTERIOR 

Comprehension 

A 1 . How does the writer convey the idea of the perfect 
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j'ijj; stillness in the atmosphere at sunset near the pool? 

‘ ; 2. What astonishing sight met the eyes of the writer and 

i‘i j:I his companions at the pool? 

■ii 3. ‘It was rather uncanny.’ What was uncanny and why? 

■ 4. Describe in detail the new and exciting sound that the 

|l| | three men heard. 

'!:■}■ ■ 5. How did the troop of zebras make their appearance? 

jjl ! 6. What kind of consultation took place among them? 

l4 -1 ■ How did it end? 



7. What effect did the appearance of the zebras produce 
on Michael and the writer? 

B 1. How did the coming of the three black crows confirm 
the presence of the leopard? 

2. ‘Not a sound anywhere, except this remote music of all 

our being.’ What was ‘this remote music’? Could 
it really be heard? 

3. ‘Some electtic exchange of meaning was going on.’ What 

do you think the zebras were saying to one another? 

4. From what is told about Michael, what can you say 

about his character and his occupation? 

$, Suggest another title for the passage which will bring 
out the remarkable nature of the incident described. 

Language study 

1. The author has used a number of picturesque similes 

in the passage, e.g. ‘Like a destroyer sinking into the 
sea.’ Write down all these similes and comment on 
the beauty and aptness of the comparison in each case. 

2. ‘His back charged with sunset gold’ is a beautiful word- 

picture, Make a list of similar word-pictures. 

3. In the expression ‘the drumming of hooves’, drumming 

denotes a loud sound like that of a drum. Give three 
words used in the passage, each of which indicates 
a very soft sound. 

4. Explain the following: 

he was magnificently there; with solemn absorption; 
the rhythm of their speed moving in waves; a lusty 
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group; without a slither in his tracks; looked so 
heraldic; somewhere in the magnetic depths of 
themselves. 

Composition 

1. Give in your own words an account of the incident. 

2. ‘I wondered how it was going to end.’ Imagine some 

other ending for the story and describe it effectively, 
keeping the style of the author as your model. 

3. Write an essay on ‘Sounds heard in a jungle at night.’ 

27. THE PATRIOT 

This poem shows how fickle and treacherous in some cases 
is the popularity which a leader enjoys among the people. The 
Patriot, who was the saviour of the nation and who in the glori¬ 
ous past was worshipped almost as a god, is now being taken 
to the gallows like a common criminal. In a series of vivid 
scenes, this victim of public fickle-mindedness dramatically pre¬ 
sents his tragic story. 

It was roses, roses, all the way, 

With myrtle mixed in my path like mad. 

The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway, 

The church-spires flamed, such flags they had, 

A year ago on this very day! 

The air broke into a mist with bells, 

The old walls rocked with the crowd and cries. 

Had I said, “Good folk, mere noise repels— 

But give me your sun from yonder skies!” 

They had answered, “And afterward, what else?” 

Alack, it was I who leaped at the sun, 

To give it my loving friends to keep! 

Nought man could do have I left undone, 

And you see my harvest, what I reap 

This very day, now a year is run, 
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There’s nobody on the house-tops now— i 

Just a palsied few at the windows set— 

For the best of the sight is, all allow, 

At the Shambles’ Gate—or, better yet, 

By the very scaffold’s foot, I trow. 

I go in the rain, and, more than needs, 

A rope cuts both my wrists behind, 

And I think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds, 

For they fling, whoever has a mind, 

Stones at me for my year’s misdeeds. 

Thus I entered, and thus I go! 

In triumphs, people have dropped down dead. 

“Paid by the world, what dost thou owe 
Me?”-God might question: but instead 
’Tis God shall repay: I am safer so. 

Robert Browning 

1 . What kind of reception was given to the patriot a year 

ago? 

2. Which lines indicate that the people would have tried 

to satisfy every demand made by their hero? 

3. Which line shows that the patriot' made every kind of 

sacrifice for the people? 

4. ‘And you see my harvest.’ What was the ‘harvest’? 

Show how the patriot is now being treated like a 
common criminal. 

5. ‘Thus I entered, and thus I go.’ Explain the full sig¬ 

nificance of this line. 

6. What are the patriot's last thoughts? 

7. Give the rhyme scheme of the poem. 

8. The story is told in a number of graphic pictures. Which 

of them do you think is the most striking? 

' I 


This is an interesting chapter from a famous American 
biography, Mama's Bank Account written by Kathryn Forbes, 
who is ‘Katrin’ in the story. Originally from Norway, Katrin’s 
people had settled in America, and the book describes in an en¬ 
tertaining manner the many different experiences that the 
family had in the country of their adoption. 

The outstanding character of the story is Katrin’s mother, 
‘Mama’, who is remarkable for her sense of humour, her good¬ 
ness and her wisdom. But Katrin herself as well as the other 
members of the family and their friends whom we meet in the 
story are all likeable characters. The biography, which has be¬ 
come a classic of its kind in America, was made into a delightful 
stage play and film entitled “1 Remember Mama.” 

The family suffered (the younger members not in 
silence) during the weeks that followed my graduation. 
Tiie weeks that I was in the employ of Schiller & Son, 
Druggists. A. Schiller, Prop. 

Overnight I became an authority on all medical 
matters. At home, Latin phrases rolled glioly from my 
tongue. I never said “distilled water.” No. It was “Aqua 
Distillad”, the way it was printed on the square bottles 
in the drugstore. Nels knew some Latin, but I caught 
him on Aqua Menthapep, and Aqua Auranti Flora. 

“My goodness,” I crowed, “imagine not knowing 
that they mean peppermint and orange-flower water!” 

I ignored Nels’s disgusted snort, and bragged end¬ 
lessly concerning my importance, my indispensability 
to Mr. Schiller. Nor was I above wondering, often and 
audibly, how he had ever got along without me. 

I think that if it had been left to Mrs. Schiller she 
would have continued getting along without me. She had 
disapproved of Mr. Schiller’s hiring me in the first place. 
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Even when Mr. Schiller pointed out that it would mean 
that she wouldn’t have to give up her afternoons to 
working in the store, and having that to complain of, 
she just got crosser. It was Mrs. Schiller who decreed 
that I must work one month before getting any salary. 

I worked at the drugstore for three hours every 
afternoon and all of Saturday morning. At first I simply 
shined the showcases and dusted the displays, lingering 
long and rapturously over the candy counter. 

Then I was allowed to fill capsules. Quinine. In 
two-,three-, and five-grain doses. Even the fact that the 
quinine had a way of lingering on my hands for hours 
afterward, and imparting a bitter taste to anything I 
might eat, did not diminish my tremendous feeling of 
importance. 

Next I was allowed to fill bright yellow boxes with 
boracic acid or Epsom salts, and label them accordingly. 



And every Saturday morning it was my job to mix and 
bottle the citrate of magnesia. 

This was an absorbing process, and I immediately 
imagined myself a famous woman chemist asT measured 
into the graduated tubeso many ounces of the citric acid 
solution, so much simple syrup, so much aqua distillati. 
The bottles were then corked and labelled. When sold, 
we would add the potassium bicarbonate tablet and then 
seal the bottle with a metal cap. The corks were put 



back into a special box, to be used over again the next 
Saturday. 

Mr. Schiller was patient with me, and very kind, 
but fussy about details, such as saving the magnesia 
corks, putting labels on straight, and never wasting 
paper or string. Also, alas; about his young clerk samp¬ 
ling the candy bars. Privately I considered this to be 
carrying thrift too far, Didn’t he have a whole show¬ 
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case full -™full of Hershey bars, Tootsie Rolls, and those 
perfect, luscious things called Hoeffler’s Centennials? 

My hours in the drugstore soon became my whole 
existence. I arrived early and stayed late. I learned 
so many things. About the bottle of hydrocyanic acid 
that was kept locked up becausejust one whiff ofit could 
kill a person. How to mark the merchandise with the 
queer symbols that showed how much each item had 
cost wholesale. I learned how to make change, and 
the rudiments of salesmanship. If someone bought a 
washcloth, you immediately showed them the new soap 
display. Should they purchase calomel, you automati¬ 
cally fixed and wrapped up a bottle of citrate of mag¬ 
nesia so that they would not become something called 
“salivated”-—which had to do with teeth getting black 
and falling out. 

It was not long until I was sure that I knew every¬ 
thing. 


Then I was trusted to stay alone in the store while 
Mr. Schiller went home to a hot lunch. From one until 
two o’clock,every afternoon, I was at Schil Ier’s drugstore 
and telephoned to Mr. Schiller’s home only if a prescrip¬ 
tion came in. 

Carmelita fell into the habit of coming by to visit 
with me during this hour. If a customer came in, Car¬ 
melita would pretend to be buying a magazine. We 
worked up quite a routine. 

“Look through the racks again, madam,” I would 
say to her in a businesslike tone. “Perhaps you will find 
one you like better. I will be right back, madam, just 
as soon as I’ve waited on this customer.” 

When alone again, we would resume our conver¬ 
sation-leaning idly on the candy counter, Carmelita in 
front, I at the back. For the first week we contented 
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ourselves with gazing at the gorgeous display, choosing 
mentally the kind of candy we would buy if we had 
five dollars. 

Sometimes the whole hour would be spent in this 
way. Always, though, our imaginary purchases con¬ 
tained a majority of Hoeffler’s Centennials. They were 
Carmelita’s favourites as well as mine. Creamy, deli¬ 
cately rum-flavoured, one perfect chocolate in a brown 
cardboard box. Other candies might be larger, we con¬ 
ceded, might give you more for your money-but, ah, 
there was something so infinitely rich and satisfying 
about the Centennials’ expensive elegance! 

If Carmelita or I possessed a nickel, we would pur¬ 
chase one and share it, I conscientiously ringing up the 
sale on the cash register. If we didn’t have a nickel 
we would just gaze. 

But not for long. Came the day when we took two 
whole Centennials out of the case and ate them! By 
devious ways we had arrived at a compromise with our 
consciences. 

First, two little old candy bars among so many 
would hardly be missed, would they? Then too, didn’t 
I work overtime almost every day? Without any pay? 
Didn’t Carmelita devote her time to coming up and 
staying with me? 

Of course, Mr. Schiller was old-fashioned, and prob¬ 
ably wouldn’t approve of his clerk having company 
during working hours. But what about Mrs. Schiller’s 
constant dread of holdups? Certainly, we assured each 
other, it was far safer that the two of us be there in the 
store. If a robber came in, Carmelita could run for a 
policeman, while I pretended I didn’t know how to open 
the register. 

We comfortably concluded that Carmelita was 
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practically insurance for Schiller’s drugstore, and it was 
no more than right that she and I should be paid one 
—perhaps two -Hoeffler Centennials daily. 

However, the concrete evidence of our self-admin¬ 
istered pay became a problem. We couldn’t put the 
empty boxes into the wastepaper basket, because Mrs. 
Schiller had a peculiar habit of inspecting that at every 
opportunity. We couldn’t throw the boxes out into the 
street, because Mr. Schiller swept the sidewalks in front 
of the store several times a day; and we didn’t want him 
to start wondering at the sudden .and brisk sale in 
candy. 

We finally solved the disposal problem by tossing 
the empty boxes up into the dark recess over the big 
street window, the one that had the big coloured jars in 
it. A perfect hiding place, we assured each other. 

Perfect, that is, until the Saturday the window 
dresser came to change the window decorations, and 
climbed up to the cubbyhole to get the pink crepe paper 
he’d stored there the month before. 

“Hey, Schiller,” I heard him yell, “what youcollect- 
ing these empty Hoeffler boxes for?” 

He began to toss them down, one by one. Dusty, 
some of them crumpled or whole. Before my horrified 
eyes descended a cloud of empty candy boxes. 

I moaned softly. Oh, surely, Carmelita and I had 
never in the world consumed that many! Time stopped, 
along with my heart, while I watched the growing 
evidence of my guilt. 

I looked up once at Mr. Schiller’s surprised but still 
kind face. I gulped noisily, and he might have spoken; 
but some evil wind took that moment to blow Mrs. 
Schiller in through the front door and, from then on, 
noboby else had a chance to speak. 
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Her tight little eyes took in the situation imme¬ 
diately. Her voice rose and fell in scathing denuncia¬ 
tion, and the ugly words made me shiver. No one— 
ever—had talked to me like that, and the next few 
minutes became the most desolate of my life. 

It was as if her tongue had been dipped in the acid 
that Mr. Schiller kept in a rubber-topped bottle on the 
back of the shelf because a drop of it could sear off 
your flesh. 

Mrs. Schiller’s most frequent—and mildest—word 
was THIEF. Thief, capitalized and set in big, screaming 
letters. 

I was not only a dirty, rotten, sneaking, low-down 
thief that should be sent to the juvenile delinquency 
court, but I was no good, never would be any good, and 
nobody in the whole world would ever trust me again. 

Mrs. Schiller said so. Mrs. Schiller said so again 
and again and louder and louder until, in pity for us 
both, Mr. Schiller made her go to the back of the store. 

He finally let me go; and I rushed home to Mama, 
sobbing wretchedly, carrying the newspaper-wrapped 
package of empty Hoeffler boxes that Mrs. Schiller had 
commanded me to take to her. 

It was some time before Mama could understand 
what I tried to tell her. Even then she did not seem 
to grasp the full import of my degradation, because she 
only said, “First you must stop sobbing so, my Katrin,” 

Her words were so loving I had to weep anew. 
Poor, poor Mama, to have such a child as I. A disgrace. 
A—a thief! 

Mama dampened the towel by the sink and wiped 
my face, holding the coolness against my aching head. 

“There now,” she said, “there now.” 

And, big girl though I was, she made me sit in her 


lap. while she rocked me gently. 

Haltingly I told her of my crime. And when I got 
to the part about Mrs. Schiller she stopped rocking and 
just held me—tight. 

I waited for Mama’s answer. Mama could be 
strict, even stern, when we children had done wrong. 
I knew that I had sinned dreadfully, and now it was 
only right and just that I be punished. 

Mama stood up so quickly I almost fell. She 
walked over to the sink and took a drink of water. Her 
badk was so straight, so rigid, I started to cry again. 

“Oh, please,” I begged. "Please Mama, don’t you 
be angry too.” 



She turned and hurried to me, toox my shaking 
hands in hers. 


“Not with you, Katrin,” she said earnestly. “It is 
with—but, yes, that can wait. Now—look at me, 
Daughter.” 

I looked into her quiet face and watched her mouth 
try to smile. 
r 10-12 
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“This is important, my Katrin. Perhaps I cannot 
explain it so well, but you must not ever feel here”— 
she touched me—“in your heart, that you are what you 
said. A—a thief. A bad girl” 

“But, Mama, I did take them—and Mrs. Schiller 
said—” 

“Katrin, believe me, you are not a thief. You are 
a good girl.” 

I shook my head. 

“You have been foolish, yes; you have done wrong. 
But no great wrong. You are still so young—so greedy 
for sweets, as all young things are.” 

“Mama, you just don’t understand.” 

“But I do, that is why—” And Mama’s laugh rang 
out suddenly, richly. 

I stared at her. “Mama! You laughed!” 

“As you must laugh, Daughter. Unless you—” 
Mama seemed to search for words—“unless you cripple 
something inside of you. Something that makes you 
lift your head after you have made a mistake. Some¬ 
thing that makes you go on—with—with pride, Katrin.” 

I lowered my head. “But, Mama,” I whispered, 
“whenever I think of it, oh, Mama, I am so ashamed!” 

“It’s good to be ashamed,” Mama said briskly. 
“That makes it sure you will not do such a thing again. 
But cannot you see, Katrin, that with the shame and the 
sorrow there must also be the saving laughter?” 

“I—I guess so.” 

“Listen, Daughter. Let me tell you why I under¬ 
stand, why I laughed. When Papa was courting me I 
lived, as you know, with your Aunt Jenny. Every 
Sunday evening Papa came to call. We did not have 
much money, but somehow Jenny could always con¬ 
trive refreshments. Cookies, or a cake. 


mama and big business 

“Once she was able to make a fancy cake and pile 
it high with rich white frosting. It was, I believe, the 
most beautiful cake I had ever seen. I was young— 
it seemed that never did"I get enough of sweets.., 

Mama’s eyes were misty, remembering. 

“Well,” she continued, “I kept tasting the frosting, 
sneaking into Jenny’s pantry for just one more bite, until 
-oh, Katrin—until I’d eaten every speck of frosting on 
tflflt cake! 

I found myself laughing with Mama at the story. 

“Then what happened?” 

“Jenny was cross, and with reason. So she served 
the cake that night and told Papa exactly why it looked 
so bare.” 

“And what did Papa do?” 

Mama smiled a secret smile,»“He married me,” she 
said, “anyhow.” 

I leaned against Mama, relaxed, comforted. 

Mama touched my cheek. “So can you smile now,” 
she asked, “and believe that this-this thing you have 
done is not the end of the world. That you can go on 
without a voice in your heart ever crying ‘Thief’?” 

I nodded. “My goodness, though, wasn’t I—” 

“Foolish,” Mama supplied. “And very naughty 
And you must pay for the candy you ate. But you are 
not—bad.” 

“No, Mama, I guess I’m not bad.” 

“It’s good. Now you will peel the potatoes for din¬ 
ner and set the table. I”—Mama’s gentle voice hard¬ 
ened—“I have a call to make.” 

And Mama wasn’t smiling a bit as she marched out 
of the door. 

From Kathryn Forbes’ 
MAMA’S BANK ACCOUNT 
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Comprehension 

A 1. Why did the family suffer after Katrin’s graduation? 
How did the younger members react to the situation? 

2. What was Mrs. Schiller’s attitude towards the employ¬ 

ment of Katrin in the drugstore? How did Mr. 
Schiller try to persuade Mrs. Schiller to accept Katrin 
as an employee? 

3. Describe the.various jobs which Katrin used to do daily 

in the store. In what spirit did she carry out her 
duties? 

4. How did Katrin and Carmelita justify their unauthor¬ 

ised eating of the Hoeffler’s Centennials? 

5. What practical problem did the girls have to face as 

a result of eating the candy? What was their solu¬ 
tion for it? 

6. How was it known that the girls had been eating candy, 

and what were the immediate results after the dis¬ 
covery was made? 

7. What did Katrin- feel when she returned home to her 

mother in disgrace? 

8. What was Mama’s reaction to the incident? 

9. Describe how Mama showed wisdom in dealing with 

her daughter. 

10. How did Mama make Katrin believe that she was not 

really a thief? 

tl. What call did Mama set out to make at the end of the 
story? 

B 1. ‘Overnight I became an authority on all medical mat¬ 
ters.’ What made Katrin believe that she had be¬ 
come an authority? 

2. ‘I immediately imagined myself a famous woman chem¬ 

ist.’ What circumstances led Katrin to imagine this? 

3. ‘Privately I considered this to be carrying thrift too far.’ 

Explain. Say why Katrin held this opinion. 

4. ‘My hours in the drugstore soon became my whole 

existence.’ Why did Katrin feel like this? 
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5. ‘By devious ways we had arrived at a compromise with 

our consciences.’ Why did they have to arrive at a 
compromise? 

6. ‘We comfortably concluded that Carmelita was practic¬ 

ally insurance for Schiller’s drugstore.’ What led 
them to this unusual conclusion? What is the signi¬ 
ficance of ‘comfortably’? 

7. ‘Time stopped, along with my heart, while I watched 

the growing evidence of my guilt.' Why did Katrin 
feel that both time and her heart had stopped? What 
was the cause of her guilt and what was the ‘growing 
evidence’ of it? 

8. ‘It was as if her tongue had been dipped in the 

acid.’ Why did Katrin make this remark? 

9. ‘Not with you, Katrin,’ she said earnestly. ‘It is 

with.’ Complete this sentence. 

10. ‘With the shame and the sorrow there must also be the 

saving laughter.’ What is the place and purpose of 
laughter when one is filled with shame and sorrow 
on account of one’s guilt? 

11 . Is the title of this story appropriate? Suggest an alter¬ 

native title. 

Language study 

1. The following words and expressions are typically 

American. What are their English equivalents? 

graduation; drugstore; candy; sidewalk; hiring; 
capitalized; cookies. 

2. Give other words for: 

thrift, decreed, merchandise, rudiments, glibly, 
devious, import. 

3. ‘ Analyse the following words by showing the basic word 

and its prefix or suffix in each case. Give the meanings 
of the parts and show how they fit together to make 
up the definition of the words: 
indispensability, disgrace, degradation, denuncia¬ 
tion, refreshment, automatically, administer, 
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4. Use the following in sentences of your own: 

bragged; audibly; rapturously; luscious; worked 
up a routine; conceded; arrived at a compromise; 
scathing; sear oft; contrived. 

5. Explain the following: 

graduate; salivated; cash register; nickel; crowed; 
ringing up the sale on; cubbyhole; juvenile delin¬ 
quency; cripple; courting; frosting; pantry. 

Composition 

1. Give character sketches of: 

(a) Mama; 

(b) Katrin; 

(c) Mr. Schiller; 

(d) Mrs. Schiller. 

2. If Mrs. Schiller had not stepped into the story after 

the empty candy boxes were discovered, say what 
turn the story might have taken. If Mr. Schiller alone 
had dealt with the situation, what would have been 
the effect on Katrin? 

3. Was Mama right in not dealing very harshly with 

Katrin? Give reasons for your answer. Do you think 
her distinction between foolishness and wickedness 
can be justified? 

4. Point out from the story 

(a) any amusing situations; 

(b) some moving parts. 

5. Write a short essay showing the educative value of 

employment for young people. 

6. Write a sequel to the story from the point when Mama 

set out to make a call. 


29. JAMSHEDJI N. TATA 


It requires a genius to predict what a nation will need a 
century later. This is precisely what was done by the great 
industrialist, business magnate, patron of learning and philan¬ 
thropist, Jamshedji Nusserwanji Tata. The following essay 
about this remarkable man whose, ‘mind was like a boiling pot, 
always seething with ideas’, makes inspiring reading. His ver¬ 
satile interests and abilities made him devote himself to the 
service of the motherland in a variety of ways. Well has a 
writer said of him: ‘He was always looking out for something 
new, and always encouraging new schemes, new endeavours 
and new inventions.’ 


I 

“J. N. Tata”— how much is owed, by how many mil¬ 
lions of men in every part of India, to the good and 
simple bearer of this simple name! Thousands in the 
city of Bombay alone, have had cause to bless it; but 
Jamshedji Nusserwanji Tata was the great benefactor 
of his country in general, and one of the most hard¬ 
working and truly unselfish patriots that India has ever 
known. He helped to make his beloved land distin¬ 
guished and prosperous among nations through industry 
and science. A captain of industry, who became one 
of the merchant princes of India, he handed on a fine 
tradition to his sons, by whose faithful labours and per- 
severance the father’s projects have blossomed and 
borne fruit. 

For twenty-five generations members of the Tata 
family had been priests, and no doubt this fact had much 
influence upon Jamshedji’s character and life.. He was 
born in 1839, in the quiet little town of Navsari, which 
for eight hundred years had been the headquarters of 
the priestly families of the Parsees. When he was thir- 
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teen years old, he went to Bombay to join his father, 
who was a successful businessman in that city. Jamshedji 
went to Elphinstone College, where, though he was not 



a brilliant scholar, he passed out in 1858 as a “Green Stu¬ 
dent”—a title which was then equal to a degree. At 
college he read a great deal, and when considering a 
career, his first idea was to study for the law. Whilst 
he was still a student, however, he had fallen in love 
with and married a Parsee girl, who, like himself, be¬ 
longed to a priestly family. At the age of twenty, with 
a wife and child to support, he evidently thought that 
studying law was too lengthy a preparation for his busi¬ 
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ness in life, and so, in 1859, he went into business with 
his father. His later career showed how right was the 
course he had chosen, both for himself and for India. 
If ever there was a born captain of industry it was J. N. 
Tata, and no other walk in life would have been so 
completely suitable for him. 

When he was twenty-five, Jamshedji went to Eng¬ 
land to represent his father’s firm. Just about that time 
the financial boom caused by the American Civil War 
was at its height. One of the partners of the firm specu¬ 
lated unwisely, and as a result the firm suffered heavy 
money losses—so heavy that it was almost ruined. This 
severe blow fell whilst Jamshedji was in England, and 
a man less firm-minded than the young Tata might well 
have been discouraged by it. Instead, he and his father 
set to work to pay their debts and repair the firm’s for¬ 
tunes, and in less than three years, by sheer hard work 
and courage, they had accomplished the former and 
successfully begun the latter. Time was to prove, in¬ 
deed, that the firm’s setback had in reality been a bless¬ 
ing to Jamshedji, for it gave him an insight into the 
many risks of business life, and taught him to be always 
extra cautious when undertaking any enterprise. 

The firm was soon again so prosperous that theelder 
Tata was able to retire from business and fulfil his de¬ 
sire to travel to Japan and China in search of Oriental 
treasures and works of art, of which he was an ardent 
amateur collector. 

Since his early youth Jamshedji Tata had dreamed 
dreams about the future prosperity of his beloved land. 
No doubt, gazing westwards over the sea from Bom¬ 
bay, he had many a time built castles in the air and re¬ 
flected how India might, through the imagination and 
enterprise of her sons, become industrially great and 
famous, like the lands of the west. Now, it seemed, his 
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chance was at hand and he was quick to seize it. He 
decided to build a cotton-mill on the most up-to-date 
lines. 

A site for the mill must be chosen. The obvious 
place was Bombay, his own city by the sea, with its 
open door to all the markets of the world. But other 
men had built their mills in Bombay; and Jamshedji 
looking farther afield, finally decided to found his mill 
at Nagpur. He knew that Nagpur was the centre of a big 
cotton-growing district, and that it was the chief mar¬ 
ket in a wide area. The land there was cheap, coal and 
water could be easily obtained, and the town was on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. In the selection 
of such a site Jamshedji showed himself to be a man 
of vision indeed, for he realized what tremendous pos¬ 
sibilities lay there for the expansion of his chosen 
industry. 

The marshy land was drained and filled in, and the 
building of the mills commenced. In 1874, with his 
father, the younger Tata had begun the promotion of 
the first Joint-Stock Company in that part of India— 
the “Central India Spinning, Weaving, and Manufac¬ 
turing Company Limited.” On the first day of January, 

1877, the day on which Queen Victoria was formally 
proclaimed Empress of India, Tata’s “Empress Mills” 
were opened at Nagpur. ■■ S. 

They might have been called the model mills of 
their day. They were the first properly-ventilated mills 
in India, and the first where special precautions against 
, fire were taken. The machinery was constantly under 
inspection, so that it was always in good order. As for 
the workers, they were an efficient, industrious, and de¬ 
voted team, for Jamshedji knew how to pick his people. , 

He kept them loyal to him also, and they were con- i 

tented, because he treated them not as machines but 


as human beings, and considered and worked for their 
welfare in many ways. 

He began a system of encouraging regular attend¬ 
ance, good work and good conduct, by instituting an 
Annual Prize Distribution, which is still in existence, and 
at which nearly one thousand workers now receive 
prizes. He began a provident fund scheme, and also a 
pension scheme, the first to be started in any Indian 
mill. Those who were injured at work were helped, and 
the families of those who died whilst still in his employ¬ 
ment were cared for. Small wonder, then, that so good 
a master had good servants who loved and respected 
him and worked their hardest for him, with the result 
that the Empress Mills, as the years went on, flourished 
increasingly. 

Another beneficial scheme of Jamshedji Tata’s was 
that of training young apprentices for work in the mills 
and providing them with good quarters. He believed, 
and his belief was later justified, that time and money 
spent in this way were well spent. A cautious man in 
business affairs, he yet did not grudge the sums that 
were spent on keeping the machines up-to-date and in 
constant repair. Also, any new invention would have 
his consideration, and if he saw that it would improve 
output, it was adopted. 

Jamshedji Tata was no self-loving, self-seeking 
leader of industry. He knew that money was a power, 
but he believed that it should be used for the general 
good and for the advancement of all, particularly 
for the poor. Keen and promising young men, but 
mostly poor ones, in whose work and careers he took an 
interest, were helped by him in being sent to England 
at his expense, to train for high administrative and tech¬ 
nical posts. A few of these chosen students were sent 
every year; they were called “Tata Scholars”, and the 
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money allowed to them, for travel and training, was a 
loan which was to be repaid in instalments. Thus an 
independent spirit was encouraged in the men who were 
helped. 

In a few years the Empress Mills were the most 
successful mills of their kind in India, and were making 
immense profits. Eager and ambitious, Tata felt that 
the time had now come to expand his interests in the 
business world. Because he was keen to compete with 
British manufacturers by spinning a finer yarn and 
weaving finer materials from Indian cotton, he founded 
the company known as the “Swadeshi Mills Co. Ltd”. 
Once again he surprised those who knew him by buying 
the Dharamsi Mills, at Kurla, nine miles from Bombay. 
This factory was one of the oldest in India, its machin¬ 
ery was poor, its operatives were rioters and strikers, 
and for twenty-seven years it had been worked without 
success. Superstitious folk said that it would never 
thrive—that there was a blight on it. J. N. Tata, being 
no believer in superstition, thought otherwise. He de¬ 
cided that everything which had gone wrong was due 
entirely to bad management; the factory’s failure seemed 
a challenge to him to try to put things right. So, against 
his friends’ advice, the mill was transferred to him. 

He engaged a fresh staff of workers, and reor¬ 
ganized the mill, making alterations and improvements. 
He was confident, enthusiastic, and determined, and he 
worked without sparing himself. His workers caught 
his enthusiasm and drew confidence from him, whilst 
his great energy and devotion to work inspired them 
all. Soon the tide began to turn, and it was not long 
before the mill was thriving. His friends were amazed 
at the change that had been wrought, but they had to 
admit that it was all due to Jamshedji’s firm resolve to 
make a success of a failure. 
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Now a man of wealth and much influence, Tata 
began the development of his much-loved city, Bom¬ 
bay. Up to that time the city had possessed no hotel 
which equalled the hotels of large cities in other coun¬ 
tries. Tata saw the need for such a building, and how 
it would increase the city’s wealth by attracting rich 
people, not only from different parts of India, but from 
other lands as well. He therefore raised that splendid 
building overlooking the sea, the famous Taj Mahal 
Hotel, with luxurious rooms, modern sanitation kitchens 
and laundry, a post-office, a chemist’s shop, and a resi¬ 
dent doctor. The hotel was opened in 1903, in the 
early days of electric lighting. Tata, being one of the 
first men in India to adopt the new power, installed elec¬ 
tricity not only in the hotel but in his own house, the 
first house in Bombay to have it. Tie bought large prop¬ 
erties in Bombay, and became one of the biggest land- 
owners in the city. 

“Jamshedji Tata’s mind,” says one writer,“was like 
a boiling pot, always seething with ideas.” The phrase 
“more money than he knows what to do with” certainly 
could not be applied to him, for, wealthy as he was, he 
was continually turning over in his mind schemes on 
which money could be laid out for the benefit of his 
fellow-men and his country. For himself, his tastes were 
simple and his personal wants were few. For ten years 
he considered the possibilities of a most important pro¬ 
ject he had formed for the advancement of his country¬ 
men and of the motherland. This great scheme was no 
less than the founding of an Institute of Science. He 
knew that such a tremendous plan would require an 
immense amount of money to be satisfactorily carried 
through. But that did not matter to him; he was rich 
and influential enough to fulfil this, and he made up his 
i mind to do so. 
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Tata wished to create a separate University or In¬ 
stitute of Research for his project, and he declared that 
it must be open to graduates of all communities. It 
must have a first-class staff, and must be provided with 
the best libraries, laboratories, and a museum that could 
be procured. By the end of 1898 a Provisional Com¬ 
mittee consisting of twenty-three members had been 
formed for the undertaking of the scheme. The Indian 
Institute was to emphasize teaching more than examin¬ 
ing, and its graduates were to have a chance to do re¬ 
search work similar to that done in England, France, 
Germany and America. 

Professor William Ramsay, a famous British chem¬ 
ist, was invited by the Provisional Committee to visit 
India to give his advice upon the choice of a site for 
the building. He came, and after a thorough survey 
declared Bangalore, in the State of Mysore, to be the 
best site. The climate was ideal, Mysore was rich in 
iron ore, gold, opium, and sugarcane, and the Cauvcry 
Falls could be utilized in a hydro-electric scheme. More¬ 
over, one of the greatest inducements was that the 
Maharajah of Mysore had offered the princely gift of 
three hundred acres of land in Bangalore, live lakhs of 
rupees towards the cost of building the Institute and an 
annual grant of rupees one lakh. 

It was decided that the undertaking should be 
called the “Indian Institute of Science.” 

From the time when Jamshedji first started in busi¬ 
ness, his life’s chief object had been the building of 
India s economic foundations. He believed that no 
country which does not manufacture iron and steel can 
become great industrially, nor can it do so if it does not 
provide for its young men the means of obtaining a first 
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rate scientific education. His had been the brain which 
had conceived and worked for the latter idea. He was 
to originate and strive for the former one also. 

From ancient times an iron and steel industry of a 
kind had existed in India; and the art of smelting and 
moulding iron was known in the East long before it 
was introduced in Europe. But as the centuries rolled 
on, the countries of the west outstripped India in devel¬ 
oping modem methods in the manufacture of metal. 

Eager, as always, to learn from others who had 
more knowledge than he had, he went in the year 1902 
to America, to study the chief steel centres there, and 
to meet the business heads of the big steel corporations. 
In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, he met the great Steel 
King, Mr. Julian Kennedy, a world-famous metallurgi¬ 
cal engineer. Mr. Kennedy advised Mr. Tata to make 
a thorough scientific study of local conditions and raw 
materials and markets in India before he embarked 
upon any scheme. 

Jamshedji’s health was already failing when he re¬ 
turned home. However, he urged his son Dorabji to 
continue the project he had formed-to develop an iron 
and steel industry on a large scale. After several fruit¬ 
less investigations had been made in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, Dorabji almost gave up the whole idea. 

Some time later, a Bengali gentleman was em¬ 
ployed by the Maharajah of Mayurbhanj to report on the 
mineral resources of his state. He asked the represen¬ 
tatives of the Tata firm to come and inspect a hill there, 
which was said to be rich in iron ore. They came, and 
upon examination found enormous deposits of ore. 
Better still, in the neighbourhood were hundreds of 
acres of “ore-float,” that is, ore which needed no min¬ 
ing, as it lay on the surface of the earth. Here was a 
fine discovery indeed! The Tata firm was quick to see 
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its many advantages, and the Maharajah granted the 
firm a lease for an area of twenty square miles. 

Funds were necessary for the new undertaking. 
Having tried without success to interest people in Eng¬ 
land, Mr. Dorabji Tata appealed to the people of India 
for support. Within three weeks the required capital— 
£1,630,000—was raised by 8,000 Indians. 

The site chosen for the industry was the village of 
Sakchi, which was 152 miles from Calcutta. The rivers 
Khorkai and Subarnarekha, which never run dry, en¬ 
sured a constant water supply. The first iron to be 
smelted in India was produced at Sakchi on December 
2 nd, 1911. 

In time the name of Sakchi was changed to Jam¬ 
shedpur in honour of Jomshedji Tata, the man who had 
first conceived the idea of a modem iron and steel in¬ 
dustry in his native land. 

The Hydro-Electric Scheme for Bombay was one 
more great project of Jamshedji Tata’s that was brought 
to fulfilment only after his death. As we have said, he 
was one of the first men in India to use electricity in his 
own houses and mills, and he was certain that if it were 
used throughout Bombay, it would help in a very large 
measure to develop the city’s industrial resources and 
make it independent of a costly coal supply. Neverthe¬ 
less, it was only towards the end of his life that he was 
actively associated with the scheme. 

t For such a scheme an immense water supply was 
plainly necessary. The best source of supply was with- 
\ in roilcs of Bombay, on the Western Ghats, where 
' during nearly three months of the year there is one of 
the heaviest rainfalls in the world. Jamshedji’s plan 
was to store the water in artificial lakes, or reservpirs, 
in the upper valleys, to carry it to the edge of the pla¬ 
teau, and then to cause it to flow through great pipes 
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to the foot of the mountains. At the time of Jamshedji’s 
death this programme had not been carried out, but his 
sons saw the project completed. 

Three immense reservoirs were built on a plateau 
from which the water is carried along aqueducts and 
tunnels to the receiving reservoir. From thence it flows 

pipes to 4lie foot of the Ghats, and at the power 
house at Khopoli, this hydraulic energy is converted 
into electrical energy. 

So Bombay was supplied with electricity, more 
cheaply than before when electric power was generated 
by coal. Also, the city’s water consumption was saved, 
and the smoke nuisance abolished, by the introduction 
of the Hydro-Electric Scheme. The power was switched 
on by the Governor of Bombay on February 11 th 1915 
It was a memorable day for J. N. Tata’s beloved city 
and for his two sons, who must have been gladdened 
to think how their father would have rejoiced to see one 
more of his early dreams fulfilled. 

Bomba y itself owes a great debt to Jamshedji 
Tata. There he had his own home, Esplanade House, 
built to his own design; and he did much towards beau¬ 
tifying the city by building other houses, fine ones for 
the wealthy, and good convenient homes for those who 
were not so rich. It was said that he “had done, more 
than any single human being to provide Bombay with 
houses fit to live in.” Besides the Taj Mahal Hotel, he 
gave to the town the Gymkhana Chambers, which pro¬ 
vided for young men every opportunity for exercises and 
sport. 

Jamshedji’s chief recreation was reading. He had a 
good memory, and had the gift of fascinating talk to 
such a degree that he could always draw round him a 
charmed circle of listeners. His greatest hobby was col¬ 
lecting every kind ol curio, or novelty. “He was always 
R10-43 - 
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looking out for something new, and always encouraging 
new schemes, new endeavours, and new inventions.” 
He was the first man in Bombay who fitted rubber tyres 
to his carriages, and the first to own an electric piano 
and a cinematograph. In 1901 he imported a motor¬ 
car, which was the admiration of the city—a spectacle 
which afforded much delight, especially when it had to 
be pulled home more than once by coolies, because his 
coachman, who he had insisted should learn to drive 
it, found the new vehicle too much for his powers. 

One of India’s greatest industrialists, one of the 
wealthiest and most generous of men, he sought neither 
honours nor titles, and never made a public speech in 
his life. To live and die plain Mr. Tata was enough for 
him. He looked upon his immense wealth as something 
of a trust to be used for the good of all men, well-to-do 
and poor, but especially the poor. The sufferings of the 
unfortunate and unhappy moved him deeply, and when 
he helped them, he did so without consideration of 
what caste or creed they were. 

A statue in memory of him stands in Bombay, 
erected by his fellow-citizens as a memorial to the 
“simple, modest gentleman whom wealth had not spoilt, 
who had never sought titles or honours, but merely 
sought to give his life in the service of his dear Mother¬ 
land.” He has a still finer memorial in the great indus¬ 
tries and the benevolent schemes he founded in his 
country, and in the undying gratitude and affection of 
his countrymen. 

Slightly abridged from 
Dorothy King’s inspired lives 

Comprehension 

A I. What evidence is there to show that Jamshedji N. Tata 
was a benefactor of his country in general? 
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2. What, were the circumstances that gave Jamshedji an 

insight into the many risks of business life? 

3. Why did Jamshedji decide to start his Empress Mills 

at Nagpur instead of at Bombay? Why did he name 
his mills Empress Mills? 

4. When buying the Dharamsi Mills at Kurla Jamshedji 

knew that there was a blight on the mills. Why 
then did he buy them? How did he go about im¬ 
proving them? 

5. What were the objects of the Institute of Research that 

Jamshedji wanted to found? Why was Bangalore 
selected for the Research Institute? 

6. Why did Jamshedji go to America in 1902? What ad¬ 

vice did he get from the American steel magnate? 
In what way was the advice helpful? 

7. What was the site chosen for the proposed Iron and 

Steel Works ? What were the reasons for selecting 
this site? 

8. What made Jamshedji think of establishing the Hydro- 

Electric Scheme for Bombay? What favourable cir¬ 
cumstances did he find in the Western Ghats to pur¬ 
sue the scheme? 

B 1. What are the amenities necessary for the worker in a 
modern industrial factory? Considering these, do you 
think the Empress Mills were modern? 

2. Why did Jamshedji start his scheme of ‘Tata Scholars’? 

Why were loans given to the scholars? 

3. What made Jamshedji call his new mills ‘Swadeshi 

Mills’? 

4. ‘Jamshedji’s mind was like a boiling pot, always seeth¬ 

ing with ideas.’ Can you justify this statement? 

5. Why was Jamshedji eager to establish the iron and steel 

industries in India? 

6. It is said of Jamshedji that he was a ‘simple, modest 

gentleman whom wealth had not spoilt.’ Is this a 
correct statement? How can wealth spoil a man? 
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7. What particular characteristics of Jarashedji are shown 
by the following quotations? 

(a) ‘More money than he knows what to do with, 

certainly cannot be applied to him.’ 

(b) ‘He had done more than any single human being • 

to provide Bombay with houses fit to live in.’ 

(c) ‘He was always looking out for something new, 

and always encouraging new schemes, new en¬ 
deavours,.'and new inventions.’ 

Language study 

1. Give one word for each of the following : 

(a) The process of melting ores to extract metal; 

(b) A place where water is stored; 

(c) Worked or operated by water; 

(d) A water channel; 

(e) Pertaining to the art and science of purifying 

metals. 

2. Give other words for the following: 

blight, generated, endeavours, benevolent, per¬ 
severance, output, operative. 

3. Use the following in sentences of your own: 

benefactor; in instalments; inducement; embarked 
upon; enterprise; ardent; resources. 

4. Make sentences using the following words in more ways 
than one: 

drained, industry, consumption, speculated, 
promising. 

5. Give the opposites of the following: 

boom, amateur, beneficial, cautious, industrious, 
oriental, 

Composition 

1. Write an essay oil the major achievements of J. N. Tata. 

2. Show how greatly the city of Bombay is indebted to 

Jamshedji. 

3. Write an account of the origin and present importance 

of Jamshedpur. 


30. FLANNANISLE 


This poem by W. W. Gibson tells the story of the strange 
and mysterious disappearance from Flannan Isle of three men 
who were the keepers of the lighthouse in that place. The grim 
story is related by a member of the search party who went to 
the island, hunted high and low for the missing men, but found 
no clue to the mystery except an open door, an untouched meal 
and an overtoppled chair in the lighthouse. 

Though three men dwell on Flannan Isle 
To keep the lamp alight, 

As we steered under the lee, we caught 
No glimmer through the night . 

A passing ship at dawn had brought 
The news, and quickly we set sail 
To find out what strange thing might ail 
The keepers of the deep-sea light. 

The winter day broke blue and bright 
With glancing sun and glancing spray 
While o’er the swell our boat made way 
As gallant as a gull in flight. 

But as we neared the lonely Isle 
And looked up at the naked height, 

And saw the lighthouse towering white 
With blinded lantern that all night 
Had never shot a spark 
Of comfort through the dark, 

So ghostly in the cold sunlight 
It seemed that we were struck the while 
With wonder all too dread for words 
And, as into the tiny creek 
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We stole, beneath the hanging crag 
We saw three queer black ugly birds— 

Too big by far in my belief 
For cormorant or shag— 

Like seamen sitting bolt upright 
Upon a half-tide reef; 

But as we neared they plunged from sight 
Without a sound or spurt of white. 

And still too mazed to speak, 

We landed and made fast the boat 
And climbed the track in single file, 

Each wishing he were safe afloat 
On any sea, however far, 

So it be far from Flannan Isle: 

And still we seemed to climb and climb 
As though we’d lost all count of time 
And so must climb for evermore; 

Yet all too soon we reached the door— 

The black sun-blistered lighthouse door 
That gaped for us ajar. 

As on the threshold for a spell 
We paused, we seemed to breathe the smell 
Of limewash and of tar, 

Familiar as our daily breath, 

As though ’twere some strange scent of death; 
And so yet wondering side by side 
We stood a moment still tongue-tied, 

And each with black foreboding eyed 
The door ere we should fling it wide 
To leave the. sunlight for the gloom: 

Till, plucking courage up, at last 
Hard on each other’s heels we passed 
Into the living-room. 


Yet as we crowded through the door 

We only saw a table spread 

For dinner, meat and cheese and bread, 

But all untouched and no one there; 

As though when they sat down to eat, 

Ere they could even taste, 

Alarm had come and they in haste 
Had risen and left the bread and meat, 

For at the table-head a chair 
Lay tumbled on the floor. 

We listen’d, but we only heard 
The feeble cheeping of a bird 
That starved upon its perch; 

And, listening still, without a word 
We set about our hopeless search. 

We hunted high, we hunted low, 

And soon ransacked the empty house; 

Then o’er the Island to and fro 
We ranged, to listen and to look 
In every cranny, cleft or nook 
That might have hid a bird or mouse: 

But though we searched from shore to shore 
We found no sign in any place, 

And soon again stood face to face 
Before the gaping door, 

And stole into the room once more 
As frightened children steal. 

Ay, though we hunted high and low 
And hunted everywhere, 

Of the three men’s fate we found no trace 
Of any kind in any place 
But a door ajar and an untouched meal 
And an overtoppled chair 
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And as we listened in the gloom 
Of that forsaken living room-^ 

A chill clutch on our breath— 

We thought how ill chance came to all 
Who kept the Flannan Light, 

And how the rock had been the death 
Of many a likely lad— 

How six had come to a sudden end 
And three had gone stark mad, 

And one, whom we’d all known as friend, 

Had leapt from the lantern one still night 
And fallen dead by the lighthouse wall— 

And long we thought 
On the three we sought, 

And on what might yet befall. 

Like curs a glance has brought to heel 
We listened, flinching there, 

And looked and looked on the untouched meal 
And the overtoppled chair. 

We seemed to stand for an endless while, 

Though still no word was said, 

Three men alive on Flannan Isle, 

Who thought on three men dead. 

Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 

l* Show how the first four lines of the poem suggest the 
keynote of the story. 

k Describe the sea trip to the lonely isle. 

!. What did the party see beneath the steep rock which 

made them speechless? 'I 

'• What were the feelings of the men as they climbed up 
the track to the lighthouse? 
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5. Why did the men pause on the threshold of the living 

room? 

6. Which lines contain the climax of the story? 

7. Describe the ‘hopeless search’ all over the island for 

the missing men. 

8. What was the curse that lay on the keepers of the 

lighthouse? 

9. Show how the last two lines effectively summarize the 

story. 

10. Quote from the poem lines containing descriptions of 

the mystery which give the reader a feeling of 
creepiness and awe. 

11. What do you notice about the rhyme scheme and the 

arrangement of the stanzas in this poem? 

12. Explain the similes used in the poem. 

13. The poet has made references in the poem to many fa¬ 

miliar and commonplace things. Give examples of 
such references. Do you think they add to the beauty 
of the poem? 

14. What do you think was the connection between the 

missing lighthouse keepers and the queer black ugly 
birds whom the search party saw plunging into the 
sea? 




31. THE ENCHANTED POOL 


Every school boy knows something about Mahabharata, the 
famous Indian epic poem, which narrates the history of the war 
between the Kauravas, the hundred sons of Dhritarashtra and 
their cousins, the Pandavas, the five sons of Pandu, for the pos¬ 
session of the ancient kingdom of Bharata. Yudhishthira, the 
eldest of the Pandava brothers, lost a game of dice to Duryo- 
dhana, head of the Kauravas, and along with his brothers had 
to go into exile for a period of twelve years. The incidents des¬ 
cribed in the following pages are supposed to have taken place 
towards the end of that period of exile. 

The present extract is taken from Mahabharata by 
C. Rajagopalachari, the distinguished Indian leader and elder 
statesman, well known as a clear and provocative thinker. 
He has drawn interesting material from the great Indian epic 
and presented it in his own lucid and inimitable style. 

The stipulated period of twelve years was drawing to 
a close. 

One day, a deer was rubbing itself against a poor 
brahmana’s fire-kindling mortar and as it turned to go, 
the mortar got entangled in its horns and the affrighted 
animal fled wildly with it into the forest. In those days 
matches were unknown and fire was kindled with pieces 
of wood by mechanical friction. 

“Alas! The deer is running away with myfire- 
kindler. How can I perform the fire sacrifice?” shouted 
the brahmana and rushed towards the Pandavas for help 
in his extremity. 

The Pandavas pursued the animal but it was a mag¬ 
ic deer which sped in great leaps and bounds, decoy¬ 
ing the Pandavas far into the forest, and then disap¬ 
peared. Worn out by the futile chase, the Pandavas sat 
in great dejection under a banyan tree. Nakula sighed. 
! We cannot render even this trifling service to the brah- 
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mana. How we have degenerated!” said he sadly. 

Bhima said: “Quite so. When Draupadi was 
dragged into the assembly, we should have killed those 
wretches. Is it not because we did not do so that we 
have had to suffer all these sorrows?” and he looked at 
Arjuna sadly. 

_ Arjuna agreed. “I bore in silence the vulgar and in¬ 
sulting brag of that son of the charioteer, doing nothing. 
So we have deservedly fallen into this pitiable state.” 

Yudhishthira noticed with sorrow that all of them 
had lost their cheerfulness and courage. Pie thought 
they would be more cheerful with something to do. He 
was tormented with thirst and so he said to Nakula: 
“Brother, climb that tree and see whether there is any 
pool or river near by.” 

Nakula climbed the tree, looked around and said: 
“At a little distance I see water plants and cranes. There 
must certainly be water there.” 

Yudhishthira sent him to fetch some to drink. 

Nakula was glad when he got to the place and saw 
there was a pool. He was very thirsty himself and so 
thought of quenching his thirst first before taking water 
in his quiver for his brother; but no sooner did he dip 
his hand in the transparent water than he heard a voice 
which said: 

“Do not be rash. This pool belongs to me. 0 son 
of Madri, answer my questions and then drink the 
water.” 

Nakula was surprised, but carried away by his in¬ 
tense thirst and heedless of the warning, he drank the 
water. At once, overcome by irresistible drowsiness he 
fell down, to all appearance, dead. 

Surprised that Nakula had not returned, Yudhish¬ 
thira sent Sahadeva to see what the matter was. When 
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Sahadeva reached the pool and saw his brother lyi ng on 
the ground, he wondered whether any harm had come to 
him, but before looking into the matter further, rushed 
irresistibly to the water to quench his burning thirst. 

The voice was heard again: “0 Sahadeva, this is 
my pool. Answer my questions and then only may you 
quench your thirst.” 

Like Nakula, Sahadeva also did not heed the warn¬ 
ing. He drank the water and at once dropped down. 

’ Puzzled and worried that Sahadeva also did not 
return, Yudhishthira sent Arjuna to see whether the 
brothers had met with any danger. “And bring water,” 
he added, for he was very thirsty. 

Arjuna went swiftly. He saw both his brothers ly- 
I ing dead near the pool. He was shocked at the sight 

'1 and felt that they must have been killed by some lurking 

■j foe. Though heart-broken with grief and burning with 

I desire for revenge, he felt all feelings else submerged in 

a monstrous thirst which irresistibly impelled him to the 
fatal pool. Again, the voice was heard: “Answer my 
questions before you drink' the water. This pool is mine. 
If you disobey me, you follow yqur brothers.” 

Arjuna’s anger knew no bounds. He cried: “Who 
are you? Come and stand up to me, and I will kill you,” 
and he shot keen-edged arrows in the direction of the 
voice. The invisible being laughed in scorn. “Your 
pr arrows do but wound the air. Answer my questions and 

P then you can satisfy your thirst. If you drink the water 
Without doing so, you will die.” 

Greatly vexed, Arjuna made up his mind to seek 
out and grapple with this elusive foe, but first he must 
quench his terrible thirst. Yes, thirst was the enemy he 
must kill first. So he drank the water and fell down dead 
like his brothers. 
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After‘anxious waiting, Yudhishthira turned to 
Bhima: “Dear brother, Arjuna, the great hero, has also 
. not yet returned. Something terrible must have happen¬ 
ed to our brothers, for our stars are bad. Please seek 
them out and be quick about it. Also bring water, fori 
die of thirst.” Bhima, racked with anxiety, hurried 
away without a word. 

His grief and rage can be imagined when he saw his 
three brothers lying there dead. He thought: “This is 
certainly the work of the Yakshas. I will hunt them 
down and kill them, but 0! I am so thirsty, I shall first 
drink water, the better to fight them.” And then he 
descended into the pool. 

The voice shouted: “Bhimasena, beware. You may 
drink only after answering my questions. You will die 
if you disregard my words.” 

“Who are you to dictate to me?” cried Bhima, and 
he drank the water avidly, glaring around in defiance. 
And as he did so, his great strength seemed to slip from 
him like a garment, and he also fell dead among his 
brothers. 

Lone Yudhishthira wailed in a hell of anxiety and 
thirst. “Have they been subjected to a curse or are they 
wandering about in the forest in a vain search for water 
or have they fainted or died of thirst?” Unable to bear • 
these thoughts, and driven desperate by an over¬ 
powering thirst, he started out to look for his brothers 
and the pool. 

Yudhishthira proceeded in the direction his brothers 
had taken through tracts infested with wild boar and 
abounding in spotted deer and huge forest birds, and 
presently came upon a beautiful green meadow, girdling 
a pool of pellucid water, nectar to his eyes. But when 
he saw his brothers lying there like sacred flagpoles 
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thrown pell-mell after a festival, unable to restrain his 
grief, he lifted his voice and wept. 

He stroked the faces of Bhima and Arjuna as they 
lay so still and silent there and mourned: “Was this to 
be the end of all our vows ? Just when our exile is about 
to end, you have been snatched away. Even the gods 
have forsaken me in my misfortune!” 

As he looked at their mighty limbs, now so help¬ 
less, he sadly wondered who could have been powerful 
enough to kill them. Brokenly, he reflected: “Surely 
my heart must be made of steel not to break even after 
seeing Nakula and Sahadeva lie dead. For what pur¬ 
pose should I continue to live in this world? Then a 
sense of mystery overcame him, for this could be no 
ordinary occurrence. The world held no warriors who 
could overcome his brothers; besides, there were no 
wounds on their bodies which could have let out life 
and their faces were faces of men who slept in peace 
and not of those who died in wrath. There was also 
no trace of the footprints of an enemy. There was surely 
some magic about it. Or, could it be a trick played by 
Duryodhana? Might he not have poisoned the water? 
Then Yudhishthira also descended into the pool, in his 
turn drawn to the water by a consuming thirst. At once 
the voice without form warned as before: 

“Your brothers died because they did not heed my 
words. Do not follow them. Answer my questions first 
|and then quench your thirst. This pool is mine ” 

| Yudhishthira knew that these could be none other 
than the words of a Yaksha and guessed what had 
happened to his brothers. He saw a possible way of 
redeeming the situation. He said to the bodiless voice: 
“Please ask your questions.” 

The voice put questions rapidly one after another. 
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It asked: “What makes the sun shine every day?” 

Yudhishthira replied: “The power of Brahma.” 

“What rescues man in all danger?” 

“Courage is man’s salvation in danger.” 

“By the study of which science does man become 
wise?” 

“Not by studying any sastra does man become wise. 
It is by association with the great in wisdom that he 
gets wisdom.” 

The Yaksha asked: “What is more nobly sustain¬ 
ing than the earth?” 

Yudhishthira replied: “The mother who brings up 
the children she has borne is nobler and more sustaining 
than the earth.” 

“What is higher than the sky?” 

“The father.” 

“What is fleeter than wind?” 

“Mind.” 

“What is more blighted than withered straw?” 

“A sorrow-stricken heart.” 

“What befriends a traveller?” 

“Learning.” 

“Who is the friend of one who stays at home?” 

“The wife.” 

“Who accompanies a man in death?” 

“Dharma. That alone accompanies the soul in the 
solitary journey after death.” 

“Which is the biggest vessel?” 

“The earth, which contains all within itself, is the 
greatest vessel.” 

“What is happiness?” 

“Happiness is the result of good conduct.” 

“What is that, abandoning which, man becomes 
loved by all?” 
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than either of these two?” 

Yudhishthira replied: “0 Yaksha, dharma is the 
only shield of man and not Bhimaor Arjuna. If dharma 
is set at naught, man will be ruined. Kunti and Madri 
were the two wives of my father. I am surviving, a son 
of Kunti, and so, she is not completely bereaved. In 
order that the scales of justice may be even, I ask that 
Madri’s son Nakula may revive.” 

The Yaksha was pleased with Yudhishthira’s impar¬ 
tiality and granted that all his brothers would come 
back to life. 

It was Yama, the Lord of Death, who had taken 
the form of the deer and the Yaksha so that he might 
see his son Yudhishthira and test him. He embraced 
Yudhishthira and blessed him. 

Yama said: “Only a few days remain to complete 
the stipulated period of your exile in the forest. The 
thirteenth year will also pass by. None of your enemies 
will be able to discover you. You will successfully fulfil 
your understanding.” And saying this, he disappeared. 

From C. Rajagopalachaif s 
MAHABHARATA 

Comprehension 

A 1. How did the Pandavas find themselves in the interior 
of the wild forest? 

2. What was the cause of the dejection of the Pandavas? 

3. Describe what happened to Nakula and Sahadeva at 

the pool. 


4. ‘Arjuna’s anger knew no bounds.’ How did he express 
his anger and what was the result? 
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5. Why was Bhima ‘racked with anxiety’? What was his 

fate? 

6. ‘Even the gods have forsaken me in my misfortune.’ 

Who said this and why? 

7. What made Yudhishthira think that there was some 

mystery about the death of his brothers? 

8. How did Yudhishthira answer the Yaksha’s questions 

concerning happiness, pride, anger, desire and good 
conduct? 

9. When asked by the Yaksha which one of his dead 

brothers he wanted to be revived, Yudhishthira gave 
the name of Nakula. Why did he choose Nakula for 
this purpose? 

10. Who was the Yaksha? How did he show his pleasure 
at. Yudhishthira’s behaviour? 

B 1. Which of Yudhishthira’s brothers do you think was the 
most dejected after their failure to catch the magic 
deer? 

2. Was the thirst which the Pandavas felt in the forest a 

normal one? Give reasons for your answer. 

3. Why was Yudhishthira particularly anxious when 

Arjuna did not return from the pool? 

4. What did Yudhishthira mean by saying that ‘dharma 

is the only shield of man’? 

5. What qualities in Yudhishthira’s character made him 

successful in the test in which his four brothers had 
failed? 

Language study 

J • Give another word for each of the following: 

affrighted, extremity, brag, lurking, impelled, 
pellucid, blighted, prowess. 


2. Explain these phrases and expressions . 

stipulated period; fire-kindling mortar; overcome by 
irresistible drowsiness; wailed in a hell of anxiety; 
tracts infested with wild boar; redeeming the 
situation. 

3. Use the following words and phrases in sentences of 
your own: 

pitiable; degenerated; worn out; to all appearance; 
grapple with; elusive; in defiance; befriend; set 
at naught; impartiality. 

4. ‘His intense thirst.’ Find five other adjectives used 

in the text to describe the thirst felt by the Pandavas, 
and give the exact meaning of each. 

5. ‘The cloud-complexioned, lotus-eyed, broad-chested and 

long-armed Nakula.’ These are the words used by 
Yudhishthira to describe his step-brother. 

How would he have described Bhima who, accord¬ 
ing to the Yaksha, ‘has the strength of sixteen thou¬ 
sand elephants.' 

6. Rewrite as directed: 

(a) Yes, thirst was the enemy he must kill first. (Make 
it a simple sentence.) 

(b) You will die if you disregard my words. (Change 
it into a compound sentence.) 

(c) What is the greatest wonder of the world? (Use 
the comparative degree.) 

(d) How we have degenerated! (Make it an asser¬ 
tive sentence.! 

Composition 

1. On tlie basis of what you have read in the passage, 
sketch the character of Aijuna, Bhima and Yudhishthira. 

2. Give another story that you know from the Mahabharata 
which illustrates Bhima’s remarkable strength or Arjuna’s 
wonderful skill in arms, 

3. “The mother who brings up the children she has borne,” 
said Yudhishthira, “is nobler and more sustaining than the 
earth.” Write an essay in support of Yudhishthira’s obser¬ 
vation. 




32. A DESERT JOURNEY 


This is an extract from A. W. Kinglake’s Eothen, which is 
a charming account of the author’s travels in the lands surround¬ 
ing the eastern end of the Mediterranean. After a visit to Pales¬ 
tine, Kinglake set out from Gaza to cross the desert to Cairo. 
The description of the desert journey given here is a little mas¬ 
terpiece. It conveys effectively the monotony of the landscape, 
the agony of the traveller, and also the power and fascination 
which the desert exercises over him. 

I 

In a couple of days I was ready to start. The way of 
providing for the passage of the Desert is this: there 
is an agent in the town who keeps himself in commu¬ 
nication with some of the Desert Arabs that are hovering 
within a day’s journey of the place; a party of these, 
upon being guaranteed against seizure or other ill- 
treatment at the hands of the governor, come into the 
town, bringing with them the number of camels which 
you require, and then they stipulate for a certain sum 
to take you to the place of your destination in a given 
time. The agreement thus made by them includes a 
safe conduct through their country, as well as the hire 
of the camels. According to the contract made with 
me I was to reach Cairo within ten days from the com¬ 
mencement of the journey. I had four camels—one for 
my baggage, one for each of my servants, and one for 
myself. Four Arabs, the owners of the camels, came 
with me on foot. My stores were a small soldier’s tent; 
two bags of dried bread brought from the convent at 
Jerusalem, and a couple of bottles of wine from the same 
source; two goatskins filled with water; tea, sugar, a 
cold tongue and (of all things in the world) a jar of Irish 
butter which Mysseri had purchased from some mer¬ 
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chant. There was also a small sack of charcoal, for the 
greater part of the Desert through which we were to 
pass is devoid of fuel. 

The camel kneels to receive her load, and for a 
while she will allow the packing to go on with silent 
resignation, but when she begins to suspect that her 
master is putting more than a just burden upon her 
poor hump, she turns round her supple neck, and looks 
sadly upon the increasing load, and then gently remon¬ 
strates against the wrong with the sigh of a patient wife. 
If sighs will not move you, she can weep. You soon 
learn to pity, and soon to love her for the sake of her 
gentle and womariish ways. 

You cannot, of course, put an English or any other 
riding saddle upon the back of the camel; but your quilt 
or carpet, or whatever you carry for the purpose of 
lying on at night, is folded and fastened on the pack- 
saddle upon the top of the hump, and on this you ride, 
or rather sit. You sit as a man sits on a chair when he 
sits astride. I made an improvement on this plan; I 
have my English stirrups strapped on to the cross-bars 
of the'pack-saddle; and thus, by gaining rest for my 
dangling legs, and gaining, too, the power of varying 
my position more easily than I could otherwise have 
done, I added very much to my comfort. 

The camel, like the elephant, is one of the old- 
fashioned sort of animals that still walk along upon the 
(now nearly exploded) plan of the ancient beasts that 
lived before the Flood. She moves forward both her 
near legs at the same time, and then awkwardly swings 
round her off-shoulder and haunch, so as to repeat the 
manoeuvre on that side; her pace, therefore, is an odd, 
disjointed,and disjointing sort of movement that is rather 
disagreeable at first, but you soon grow reconciled to 
it. The height to which you are raised is a great ad- 
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vantage to you in passing the burning sands of the 
Desert, for the air at such a distance from the ground 
is much cooler and more lively than that which circu¬ 
lates beneath. 

For several miles beyond Gaza the land, freshened 
by the rains of the last week, was covered with rich 
verdure, and thickly jewelled with meadow-flowers so 
bright and fragrant that I began to grow almost uneasy 
—the fancy that the very Desert was receding before 
me, and that the long-desired adventure of passing its 
“burning sands” was to end in a mere ride across afield. 
But as I advanced the true character of the country be¬ 
gan to display itself with sufficient clearness to dispel 
my apprehensions, and before the close of my first day’s 
journey, I had the gratification of finding that I was 
surrounded on all sides by a tract of real sand, and 
had nothing at all to complain of, except that there 
peeped forth at intervals a few isolated blades of grass, 
and many of those stunted shrubs which are the 
accustomed food of the camel. 

Before sunset I came up with an encampment of 
Arabs (the encampment from which my camels had 
been brought), and my tent was pitched amongst theirs. 
I was now amongst the true Bedouins. Almost every 
man of this race closely resembles his brethren; almost 
every man has large and finely formed features, but his 
face is so thoroughly stripped of flesh, and the white 
folds from his head-gear fall down by his haggard 
cheeks so much in the burial fashion, that he looks quite 
sad and ghastly; his large dark orbs roll slowly and 
solemnly over the white of his deep-set eyes; his coun¬ 
tenance shows painful thought and long suffering- 
suffering of one fallen from a high estate. His gait is 
strangely majestic, and he marches along with his simple 
blanket, as though he *were wearing the purple. His 



common talk is a series of piercing screams and cries 
very painful to hear. 

The manner of my daily march was this. At about 
an hour before dawn I rose and made the most of about 
a pint of water which I allowed myself for washing. 
Then I breakfasted upon tea and bread. As soon as the 
beasts were loaded, I mounted my camel and pressed 
forward.' My poor Arabs, being on foot, would some¬ 
times moan with fatigue and pray for rest, but I was 
anxious to enable them to perform their contract for 
bringing me to Cairo within the stipulated time, and I 
did not therefore allow a halt until the evening came. 
About midday, or soon after, Mysseri used to bring up 
his camel alongside of mine and supply me with a piece 
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of dried bread softened in water, and also (as long as it 
lasted) with a piece of the tongue. After this there came j j 

into my hand (how well I remember it), the little tin cup ;j 

half-filled with wine and water. 

As long as you are journeying in the interior of the 
Desert, you have no particular point to make for as 
your resting-place. The endless sands yield nothing 
but small, stunted shrubs; even these fail after the first 
two or three days, and from that time you pass over 
broad plains—you pass over newly reared hills—you 
pass through valleys dug out by last week’s storm— 
and the hills and the valleys are sand, sand, sand, still 
sand, and only sand, and sand, and sand again. The 
earth is so samely that your eyes turn towards heaven— 
towards heaven, I mean, in the sense of the sky. You !: 

look to the sun, for he is your taskmaster, and by him j! 

you know the measure of the work you have done, and j ■ 

the measure of the work that remains for you to do. He 
comes when you strike your tent in the early morning, 
and then, for the first hour of the day, as you move for¬ 
ward on your camel, he stands at your near side, and 
makes you know that the whole day’s toil is before you; 
then for a while, and a long while, you see him no more, 
for you are veiled and shrouded, and dare not look 
upon the greatness of his glory, but you know where 
he strikes overhead, by the touch of his flaming sword. 

No words are spoken, but your Arabs moan, your camels 
sigh, your skin glows, your shoulders ache, and for sights f 
you see the pattern and the web of the silk that veils 
your eyes, and the glare of the outer light. Timelabours r 
on—your skin glows, your shoulders ache, your Arabs f 
moan, your camels sigh, and you see the same pattern ! : 

in the silk, and the same glare of light beyond; but con¬ 
quering time marches on, and by-and-by the descend¬ 
ing sun has compassed the heaven, and now softly 


touches your right arm, and throws your lank shadow 
over the sand right along on the way to Persia. Then 
again you look upon his face, for his power is all veiled 
in his beauty, and the redness of flames becomes the 
redness of roses; the fair, wavy cloud that fled in the 
morning now comes to his sight once more—comes 
blushing, yet still comes on—comes burning with 
blushes, yet comes and clings to his side. 

II 


Then begins your season of rest. The world about 
you is all your own, and there, where you will, you 
pitch your solitary tent; there is no living thing to dis¬ 
pute your choice. When at last the spot had been fixed 
upon and we come to a halt, one of the Arabs would 
touch the chest of my camel and utter at the same time 
a peculiar gurgling sound. The beast instantly under¬ 
stood and obeyed the sign, and slowly sank under me, 
till she brought her body to a level with the ground- 
then gladly enough I alighted. The rest of the camels 
were unloaded and turned loose to browse upon the 
shrubs of the Desert, where there were shrubs; or where 
these failed, to wait for the small quantity of food that 
was allowed them out of our stores. 



My servants, helped by the Arabs, busied them¬ 
selves in pitching the tent and kindling the fire. Whilst 
this was being done, I used to walk away towards the 
east, confiding in the print of my foot as a guide for my 
return. Apart from the cheering voices of my attend¬ 
ants I could better know and feel the loneliness of the 
Desert. The influence of such scenes, however, was not 
of a softening kind, but filled me rather with a sort of 
childish exultation in the self-sufficiency which enabled 
me to stand thus alone in the wideness of Asia—a short- 
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lived pride, for wherever man wanders, he still remains 
tethered by the chain that links him to his kind; and so 
when the night closed round me, I began to return— 
to return, as it were, to my own gate. Reaching at last 
some high ground, I could see, and see with delight, 
the fire of our small encampment; and when, at last, I 
regained the spot, it seemed a very home that had 
sprung up for me in the midst of these solitudes. My 
Arabs were busy with their bread—Mysseri rattling tea¬ 
cups—the little kettle, with her odd, old-maidish look, 
sat humming away old songs about England; and two 
or three yards from the fire my tent stood prim and 
tight with open portal, and with welcoming look. 

Sometimes in the earlier part of my journey the 
night-breeze blew coldly; when that happened, the dry 
sand was heaped up outside round the skirts of the tent, 
and so the wind that everywhere else could sweep as he 
listed along those dreary plains, was forced to turn 
aside in his course and make way, as he ought, for the 
Englishman. Then within my tent there were heaps 
of luxuries—dining-rooms, dressing-rooms, libraries, 
bedrooms, drawing-rooms, oratories—all crowded into 
the space of a hearth-rug. The first night, I remember, 
with my books and maps about me, I wanted a light. 
|They brought me a taper, and immediately from out of 
fthe silent Desert there rushed in a flood of life unseen 
before. Monsters of moths of all shapes and hues, that 
never before perhaps had looked upon the shining of a 
flame, now madly thronged into my tent, and dashed 
through the fire of the candle till they fairly extinguished 
it with their burning limbs. Those who had failed in 
attaining this martyrdom became serious, and clung 
despondently to the canvas. 

By and by there was brought to me the fragrant 
tea, and big masses of scorched and scorching toast, 
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and the butter that had come all the way to me, in this 
Desert of Asia, from out of that poor, dear, starving 
Ireland. I feasted like a king-like four kings-like a 
boy in the fourth form. 

Ill 

When the cold, sullen morning dawned, and my 
people began to load the camels, I always felt loath to 
give back to the waste this little spot of ground that had 
glowed for a while with the cheerfulness of a human 
dwelling. One by one the cloaks, the saddles, the bag- 
gage, the hundred things that strewed the ground and 
made it look so familiar—all these were taken away, 
and laid upon the camels. A speck in the broad tracks 
of Asia remained still impressed with the mark of patent 
portmanteaus, and the heels of London boots; the em¬ 
bers of the fire lay black and cold upon the sand; and 
these were the signs we left. 

Slightly abridged from 
A. W. Kinglake’s eothen 

Comprehension 

A 1. What arrangements are made for a traveller’s journey 

through the desert? 

2. What stores did the author provide himself with for 

the journey? 

3. Describe the ‘gentle and womanish’ ways of a camel. 

4. How does one sit on a camel? What improvement did 

the author make on the usual arrangement? 

5. Why is riding a camel a disagreeable thing? 

6. What fear did the author have regarding the character 

of the land in the beginning? How was this fear 

dispelled? 

7. Describe the general appearance and behaviour of the 

Bedouins, 

8. What were the main activities during a day’s journey 

in the desert? 
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9. Who was Mysseri? What role did he play in the 

desert? 

10. How is the sun a taskmaster of the desert traveller? 

11 . Why is tne journey through the sands so monotonous? 

12. ‘Then begins your season of rest.’ How did this ‘season’ 

begin for the author? 

13. Why did the author walk away towards the east while 

his tent was being pitched? What welcome awaited 
him on his return? 

14. What happened when a taper was brought one night 

into the tent? 

15. What signs of the night encampment were left behind 

every morning? 

B 1. What do you suppose was the old article in the stores 
which the author carried with him on his journey? 

2. How is the height of the camel a great advantage to 

the rider? 

3. Why do you think the Bedouins usually talk ‘in a series 

of piercing screams and cries’? 

4. In the first paragraph of the second part, why is the 

word ‘sand’ repeated so often? 

5. ‘Now (the sun) softly touches your right arm.’ In what 

direction was the writer travelling? What other ex¬ 
pressions give you the same information? 

6. How did the loneliness of the desert fill the author ‘with 

a sort of childish exultation’? Why was this pride 
‘short-lived’? 

7. ‘Then within my tent there were heaps of luxuries.’ Did 

the author really have ‘luxuries’? What does he mean 
by this statement? 

8. Why was the author always reluctant to leave then little 

spot of ground where he had encamped for the 
night? 

Language study 

1. The whole passage reveals the author’s great descrip¬ 
tive power. In which paragraph or paragraphs is the 
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description most vivid? Write what you consider to 
be the ‘lively’ words in these paragraphs, for example, 
‘He strides overhead.’ 

2. There are a- number of metaphors used in the passage 

which create a beautiful pictorial effect, for example, 
‘His (the sun’s) power is all veiled in his beauty.’ 
Write down all the metaphors that you can find. 

3. Give other words for the following: 

apprehensions, gratification, isolated, countenance, 
thronged, despondently. 

4. Explain the following; 

an odd disjointed and disjointing sort of movement; 
covered with rich verdure; as though he were wear¬ 
ing the purple; sun has compassed the heaven; your 
lank shadow; confiding in the print of my boot; 
exultation in the self-sufficiency; tethered by the 
chain that links him to his kind; failed in attaining this 
martyrdom. 

5. Use the following in sentences of your own : 

keep oneself in communication with; with silent 
resignation; remonstrate against; within the stipu¬ 
lated time. 

6. Distinguish between : 

hue and hew; desert and dessert; distinguish and 
extinguish; lose and loose; shifting and sifting. 

Composition 

1. Describe in your own words a journey through the desert 

with the sun as the taskmaster, 

2. Write two paragraphs on each of the following : 

(a) Sunset in the desert; 

(b) A ride on a camel’s back, 

3. You are the leader of your class going out for a summer 

camp. Draw up a circular regarding the preparations 
each of your classmates should make in order that the 
camp might be a success. 



33. RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Rabindranath Tagore is universally recognized as a literary 
genius, a great social reformer, a thinker ahead of his time and 
a true mediator between the East and the West. The follow¬ 
ing essay taken from Pioneers of the Modem World by E. H. 
Carter, contains an interesting account of his life and writings 
and the great work that he did for his countrymen. 

One of the greatest of the sons of modern India was 
Rabindranath Tagore, poet, author, religious preacher, 
social reformer, artist and musician. This great man, 
representing all that is best in Indian thought and char¬ 
acter, did much to make his people more truly under¬ 
stood by the Western World. 

Tagore was born in 1861, four years after the 
tragedy of the Mutiny had threatened to wreck British 
influence in India. At that time, nearly a hundred 
years ago, modern Western inventions had barely 
gained a foothold in India; railways were in their in¬ 
fancy, and machinery was regarded with suspicion. The 
superstitious dread of losing caste by crossing the ocean 
kept all but a few daring spirits at home, so the Indian 
knew little of any land but his own. But the work of 
mission schools had begun to arouse a desire for educa¬ 
tion, and the first Indian universities had just been 
Ibunded at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 

Tagore’s father was a Bengali land-owner, a re¬ 
markable man, who earned from his fellow countrymen, 
during his lifetime, the title of Maharshi (‘Great Seer’). 
He revived a Bengali religious society, provided it with 
a printing-press and made it possible to issue a monthly 
magazine. The society included many men of great 
ability and noble character, and it was from Bengal that 
the ‘Great Awakening’ swept over India in the late 
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nineteenth century, just as the ‘New Learning’ or Re¬ 
naissance had spread from Italy over Europe in the 
sixteenth century. This society teaches that there is one 
Supreme Being, and its members believe that the root 
principles of their religion and all other true religions 
are the same. 

In this atmosphere of culture and religion, Tagore 
and his brothers grew up, free from the superstitions 
which enslaved so many of their countrymen. One 
brother was the first Indian to enter the Indian Civil 
Service. Another, a noble character, was not only an 
artist whose work aroused the admiration of one of the 
leading British art critics, but also a man of wide in¬ 
terests and boundless energy, a promoter of river- 
steamers, a pioneer of social reforms, a man who poured 
out money for his various ventures so freely that he 
himself was poor. Yet another brother was a poet, and 
lived to a great age, honoured and revered by all India. 

Such was the highly cultured family to which 
Tagore belonged. He himself managed his father’s 
estate from the age of twenty-four, and already he had 
attracted much attention on account of his ability and 
high ideals. During the eighteen-nineties he founded 
a magazine, the finest periodical Bengal had ever known, 
and through its pages he guided his people towards the 
achievements of true nationalism. 

He was a deeply religious man, and in one of his 
lectures he told of the visions he had had when he was 
eighteen years old when he stood watching the sun 
rise, and again when he stood on a verandah looking 
down on the people in the street below. He then knew 
that he had at last found his religion; it was a vision of 
the Infinite, coming close to him in the guise of his fel¬ 
low men, appealing for his love and compassion. He 
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must seek it in service and suffering. 

‘Whom Thou givest Thy banner, Thou givest the 
strength to carry it. Thou givest him love that he may be 
able to bear the strain of Thy service. I therefore desire 
with all my heart that I may be liberated from suffering 
by suffering. I do not desire to achieve salvation by 
avoiding the pain which is the gift of Thy hand.’ 

Tagore was 
convinced 
of the need of 
education for 
his people, and 
in 1900 he left 
his country 
home at She- 
leida, on the 
Ganges delta, 
and moved to 
the ‘Abode of 
Peace’ on the 
■ drier uplands. 

| There he found¬ 
ed his famous school, which became an international 
institute and is now a university as well as an agricul¬ 
tural training college, known the world over. He 
returned occasionally to his beloved retreat ‘among the 
wild ducks’ at Sheleida, to seek a short rest from his 
many labours. He had many interests besides his edu¬ 
cation and literary work. He made pioneer efforts for 
the betterment of Indian village life, and worked for the 
removal of such blots on Indian society as child-marriage 
and the treatment of the ‘Untouchables,’ the lowest of 
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the Hindu castes. 

Tagore had a great love for, and understanding of, 
the country people of India, and felt (much as Chaucer 
did in England six hundred years earlier) that the 
common speech should be the foundation of all good 
writing. ‘Only by following the stream of one’s mother 
tongue,’ he once said, ‘can one get to the sea of uni¬ 
versal human culture.’ At the same time he longed to 
widen that stream, and to free his people from the 
narrow-mindedness of Bengali society. He wrote for his 
own people in the Bengali tongue, and only those who 
can read and speak Bengali can fully appreciate the 
beauty, grace and lyrical richness of his poems, plays 
and novels. Until he was fifty he rarely used English 
in his literary work, but he had mastered that language, 
and made good use of it in some of his. later prose 
writings. 

Tagore’s fiftieth birthday was marked by a great 
reception in the Town Hall of Calcutta, when enthu¬ 
siastic tribute was paid to his work. Two years later 
he visited England and Europe, taking, it has been said, 
‘the Indian spirit on pilgrimage through the world.’ He 
made the tour for two reasons: his health was being 
broken down by his great and ceaseless literary and 
social activities; and he needed money for his college. 
This money could be obtained by lectures and the in¬ 
creased sale of his books. 

On this occasion he prepared his first English trans¬ 
lation of one of his works, ‘Song Offerings.’ This was 
published by the India Society, with a foreword by 
Yeats, the Irish poet. This volume brought him world¬ 
wide fame. Tagore’s works often suffered by transla¬ 
tion, for he feared that English readers would not 
understand what was strange to them. He therefore 
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cut out or toned down much that was gripping and 
powerful because it was too peculiarly Indian. Later 
he himself bitterly regretted what he termed ‘the falsifi¬ 
cation of his own coinage.’ 

His tour was not confined to Europe, for he also 
visited China, Japan and Persia, and was everywhere 
received with the respect due to so noble an ambassador 
of the Indian people. Various governments gave him 
official receptions, and planes were placed at his disposal. 
While in Europe, he received the much coveted Nobel 
Prize for literature, and used the money for the upkeep 
of his school. In 1915 he was knighted by the King of 
England. 

Tagore was a thinker ahead of his time. In 1916 
he published his book ‘Nationalism, 5 in which he showed 
clearly the dangers of a cult that brought about the 
most destructive wars in the history of the world. More¬ 
over, he foresaw long ago the menacing effect that 
machines would have upon beauty and individuality. 
He was aware of the deep differences between the 
Western world and his own; he saw that the main com 
cern of the former was to extend itself outwardly, while 
the spirit of the East is more inclined to turn inward in 
meditation, neglecting the outward things of progress 
and commerce. 

While fully aware of the faults and flaws in Western 
civilization with its highly mechanized methods, 
Tagore unlike Gandhi, did not despair of the possibility 
of some kind of compromise between East and West. 
He felt that each may have something to bring to and 
receive from the other to their mutual advantage. 

With all his passionate patriotism and his love for 
his own people, Tagore felt a great affection for Eng¬ 
land, and was ever the constant friend of that country. 
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At a time, in 1921, when India was passing through 
bitter and dark days, he wrote: ‘I cannot help loving 
England, which has given me some of my dearest 
friends. I am intensely glad that it is so, for it is hateful 
to hate. 5 

Tagore was at his best as a lyrical poet. Fie also 
wrote plays and novels. His short stories are perhaps 
his finest work, dealing as they do with touching human 
experiences and the moods of nature. His novel, Gora , 
picturing the struggle between the old and new in Cal¬ 
cutta society, is the greatest work of fiction modern 
India has yet produced. He was interested ‘in politics 
only in so far as it concerns the deeper life of India, and 
he desired that the national movement in India should 
consider social reforms before political freedom. By his 
abundant writings, which are permeated by a sense of 
the beauty of the universe, by a love of children and 
ot simplicity, and by a consciousness of God, Tagore 
did much to interpret for the West the more serious 
reflections of the people of Bengal. 5 

Tagore died in 1941 at the age of eighty. He has 
very truly been called ‘the mediator between East and 
West, 5 and his death was mourned in India and 
throughout the English-speaking world. The world lost 
a poet of great charm and a man of fine character, un¬ 
selfish and sincere, who left an empty place that will 
not soon be filled. Such a man comes to a nation only 
once in many centuries. 

From E. FI. Carter’s 

PIONEERS OF THE MODERN WORLD 

Comprehension 

A 1. Describe the conditions in India at the time Tagore 
was bora. 

2. What were the remarkable features of the society that 
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Rabindranath’s father revived? 

3. Show that Rabindranath Tagore was brought up in a 

highly educated and cultured family. 

4. Describe Rabindranath Tagore’s early career. 

5. What was the basis of Tagore’s religious belief? 

6. What was Tagore’s great contribution to the cause of 

education and social uplift? 

7. Discuss the importance that Tagore attached to the use 

of the mother-tongue. 

8. Why did Tagore undertake the trip to England and 

Europe? What is meant by the statement that he 
took ‘the Indian spirit on a pilgrimage through the 
world’? 

9. How did Tagore’s works suffer by translation? 

10. What kind of welcome did Tagore receive in. foreign 

countries? 

11. In what respects was Tagore a thinker ahead of his 

time? 

12. Mention some of Tagore’s abundant writings. What 

characteristic spirit underlies all his literary works? 

B. 1. What do you know about the ‘Great Awakening’ 
that swept over India in the late nineteenth century? 
Find out who were the pioneers of the movement 
and how it affected life and thought all over the 
country. 

2. Why do you think machinery was regarded with sus¬ 

picion in the nineteenth century? 

3. ‘The superstitions which enslaved so many of their 

countrymen.’ Name some of these superstitions. How 
did they enslave the people? 

4. ‘The dangers of a cult that brought about the most des¬ 

tructive wars.’ What is this ‘cult’ and what wars has 
it brought about? 


Language study 

1. Give other words for the following: 

wreck, liberated, labours, betterment, ceaseless, 
coveted, menacing, reflections. 

2. Use the following phrases in sentences of your own: 

gain a foothold; daring spirit; arouse the admira¬ 
tion of; pour out money for; tone down; main con¬ 
cern; to their mutual advantage; at his best. 

3. Explain the following expressions: 

representing all that is best in Indian thought and 
character; railways were in their infancy; the super¬ 
stitious dread of losing caste; root principles; lyrical 
richness of his poems; the falsification of his own 
coinage; compromise between East and West; per¬ 
meated by a sense of beauty of the universe. 

4. Some words go in pairs and lend greater emphasis to 

the idea conveyed, for example, ‘honoured and revered,’ 
‘love and compassion.’ Complete the pairs in the 
following: 

(a) service and-; (b) pain and-; 

(c) strength and- 

Give some other examples of such pairs. 

Composition 

1. Give in your own words a brief account of Tagore’s 

life and career. 

2. Write two paragraphs on Tagore as ‘the Mediator 

between East and West.’ 

3. Write an essay on 'India—a hundred years ago.’ 



34. A SONG FROM GITANJALI 


This song is taken from Gitanjali, a collection of songs and 
poems for which Rabindranath Tagore received the Nobel Prize 
for Literature in 1913. In these lines, written long before India 
attained independence, Tagore presents his noble concept of 
freedom for the country. 

Where the mind is without fear and the head is held 
high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments 
by narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards 
perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way 
into the dreary desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into 
everwidening thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country 
awake. 


Rabindranath Tagore 

1. What kind of freedom did Tagore desire for his coun¬ 

try? Mention the great qualities that he associates 
with this freedom. 

2. Which line shows TagoreV dislike of narrow nation¬ 

alism? 

3. ‘The dreary desert'sand of dead habit.’ 

Name and explain the two figures of speech contain¬ 
ed in these words. 
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35. THE LOST CHILD 


The writer of this little story, Mulk Raj Anand is a promi¬ 
nent figure in modern Indian literary circles. His novels and 
stories.are all about India, and are filled with the sights and 
sounds, the scents and the very atmosphere of his native land. 

‘The Lost Child’ is taken from the author’s book, The Bar¬ 
ber's Trade Union and other Stories in which it appears, along 
with two other stories, under the sub-heading ‘Three Prose 
Poems’. The sub-heading aptly describes the treatment of the 
theme in the story. Not only have the language and the style 
an attractive sensuous quality, but the tragedy of the child 
who lost his parents in a crowded country fair is conveyed 
with a truly poetic intensity. 


It was the festival of spring. From the wintry shades 
of narrow lanes and alleys emerged a gaily-clad huma¬ 
nity, thick as a swarm of bright-coloured rabbits issuing 
from a warren. They entered the flooded sea of spark¬ 
ling silver sunshine outside the city gates and sped 
towards the fair. Some walked, some rode on horses, 
others sat, being carried in bamboo and bullock carts. 
One little boy ran between his parents’ legs, brimming 
over with life and laughter. The joyous morning gave 
greetings and unashamed invitations to all to come 
away into the fields, full of flowers and songs. 

‘Come, child, come/ called his parents,, as he lagged 
behind, arrested by the toys in the shops that lined the 
way. 

He hurried towards his parents, his feet obedient 
to their call, his eyes still lingering on the receding toys. 
As he came to where they had stopped to wait for him, 
he could not suppress the desire of his heart, even 
though he well knew the old, cold stare of refusal in 
their eyes; 

‘I want that toy/ he pleaded. 
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His father looked at him red-eyed, in his familiar 
tyrant’s way. His mother, melted by the free spirit of 
the day, was tender, and giving him her finger to catch, 
said: ‘Look, child, what is before you.’ 

The faint disgust of the child’s unfulfilled desire 
had hardly been quelled in the heavy, pouting sob of a 
breath, ‘m-o-th-er,’ when the pleasure of what was before 
him filled his eager eyes. They had left the dusty road 
and had come upon a foot-path in a field. 

It was a flowering mustard field, pale like melting 
gold as it swept across miles and miles of even land~a 
river of yellow liquid light, ebbing and falling with 
each fresh eddy of wild wind, and straying in places 
into broad rich tributary streams, yet running in a con¬ 
stant sunny sweep towards the distant mirage of an 
ocean of silver light. Where it ended, on one side stood 
a duster of low, mud-walled houses, thrown into relief 
by a dense crowd of yellow-robec men and women from 
which arose a high-pi tched sequence of whistling, creak¬ 
ing, squeaking, roaring, humming noises, sweeping 
across the groves to the blue-throated sky like the weird 
strange sound of Siva’s mad laughter. 

The child looked up to his father and mother 
saturated with the shrill joy and wonder of this vast 
glory, and feeling that they, too, wore the evidence of 
this pure delight m their faces, he left the footpath and 
P unged head ong into the field, prancing like a young 
colt his small feet timing with the fitful gusts of wind 
that came rich with the fragrance of more distant fields. 

theiri!r P ° f ! dra ? on ‘ flies wei * bustling about on 
imerce P tin g the flight of a 
one black bee or butterfly in search of sweetness from 
the flowers The child followed them in the air with 
his ga Z e, til lone of them would fold its wings and rest 
and he would try to catch it. But it would go fluttering,’ 
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topping, upinto the air, when he had almost caught itin 
imhands. One told black bee, having evaded capt^ 
ought to tempt him by whminground hisearand nearly 
s« led on his lips, when his mother gave a cautionary 
call. Lome, child, come, come on to the footpath.’ 
f ran t°wards his parents gaily and walked abreast 

of them foi a while, being, however, soon left behind 
attracted by the little insects and worms along the foot¬ 
path that were teeming out from their hiding-places to 
enjoy the sunshine. spaces to 

‘Come, child, come,’ his parents called from the 
shade of a grove where they had seated themselves on 
the edge of a well. He ran towards them. 

over banyan treC ° Utstretchedits Powerful arms 
over the blossoming jack and jaman and neem and 

cliampak and sliireesha and cast its shadows across beds 
of golden cassis and crimson gulmohur as an old grand- 
mother spreads her skirts over her young ones But 
he blushing blossoms freely offered their adoration to 
the Sun m spite of their protecting chaperon, by half 
covering themselves, and the sweet perfume of their 
pollen mingled with the soft, cool breeze that came and 

taT m C PUffS ’ ° n,y be Wafted aloft by a Granger 

A shower of young flowers fell upon the child as 
he entered the grove, and forgetting his parents, he 
began o gather the raining petals in his hands. But 
o! he heard the cooing of the doves, and ran towards 
his parents, shouting: ‘The dove! The dove!’ The 
raining petals dropped from his forgotten hands. A 
curious look was in his parents’ faces, till a koei struck 
out a note of love and released their pent-up souls 
'Come, child, come!’ they called to the child, who 
had now gone running in wild capers round the banyan 
tree, and gathering him up, they took the narrow, wind- 
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ing footpath which led to the fair through the fields. 

As they neared the village the child could see many 
other footpaths full of throngs, converging to the whirl¬ 
pool of the fair, and felt at once repelled and fascinated 
by the confusion of the world he was entering. 

' A sweetmeat seller hawked) £ Gulab-janian, rasgula, 
burfi, jalebi,’ at the corner of the entrance, and a crowd 
pressed round his counter at the foot of an architecture 
of many-coloured sweets, decorated with leaves of silver 
and gold. The child stared open-eyed and his mouth 
watered for the burfi that was his favourite sweet. T 
want that burfi,’ he slowly murmured. But he half 
knew as he begged that his plea would not be heeded 
because his parents would say he was greedy. So with¬ 
out waiting for an answer he moved on. 

A flower-seller hawked: ‘A garland of gulmohur, a 
garland of gulmohur.’ The child’ seemed irresistibly 
drawn by the implacable sweetness of the scents that 
came floating on the wings of the languid air. He went 
towards the basket where the. flowers lay heaped and 
half murmured, ‘I want that garland.’ But he well knew 
his parents would refuse to buy him those flowers be¬ 
cause they would say they were cheap. So without 
waiting for an answer he moved on. 

A man stood holding a pole with yellow, red, green 
and purple balloons flying from it. The child was car¬ 
ried away by the rainbow glory of their silken colours, 
and he was possessed by an overwhelming desire to 
possess them all. But knowing that his parents would 
never buy him the balloons because they would say he 
was too old to play with such toys, he walked on. 

A juggler stood playing a flute to a snake which 
coiled itself in a basket, its head raised in a graceful 
bend like the neck of a swan. The child went towards 
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the juggler. But knowing his parents had forbidden him 
to hear such coarse music as the jugglers played, he 
proceeded farther. 

There was a roundabout in full swing. Men, 
women, and children, carried away in a whirling mo¬ 
tion, shrieked and cried with dizzy laughter. The ri ng 
seemed to go .fiercely at first, then gradually it began 
to move less fast. Presently the child, rapt, finger in 
his mouth, beheld it stop. This time, before his over¬ 
powering love for the anticipated sensation of move¬ 
ment had been chilled by the thought of his parents’ 
eternal denial, he made a bold request: ‘I want to go on 
the roundabout, please, father, mother.’ 

There was no reply. He turned to look at his 
parents. They were not there, ahead of him. He turned 
to look on either side. They were not there. He looked 
behind. There was no sign of them. 

A full, deep cry rose within his dry throat, and with 
a sudden jerk of his body he ran from where he stood, 
crying in red fear, ‘Mother, father!’ Tears rolled down 
from his eyes, hot and fierce; his flushed face was con¬ 
vulsed with fear. Panic-stricken, he ran to one side 
first, then to the other, hither and thither in all direc¬ 
tions, knowing not where to go. ‘Mother, father!’ he 
wailed, with a moist, shrill breath now. His yellow turban 
came untied and his clothes, wet with perspiration, be¬ 
came muddy where the dust had mixed with the sweat 
of his body. 

Having run to and fro in a rage of running for a 
while, he stood defeated, his cries suppressed into sobs. 
At little distances on the green grass' he could see, 
through his filmy eyes, men and women talking. He 
tried to look intently among the patches of bright yellow 
clothes, but there was no sign of his father and mother 
among these people, who seemed to laugh and talk just 
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for the sake of laughing and talking. 

He ran hotly again, this time to a shrine to which 
people seemed to be crowding. Every little inch of 
space here was congested with men, but he ran through 
people’s legs, his little sob lingering: ‘Mother, father!’ 
Near the entrance to the temple, however, the crowd 
became very thick: men jostled each other, heavy men, 
with flashing, murderous eyes and hefty shoulders. The 
poor child struggled to thrust a way between their feet 
but, knocked to and fro by their brutal movements, he 
might have been trampled underfoot, had he not 
shrieked at the highest pitch of his voice: ‘Father, 
mother!’ A man in the surging crowd heard his cry 
and, stooping with very great difficulty, lifted him up 
in his arms. 

‘How did you get here, child ? Whose baby are 
you?’ the man asked as he steered clear of the mass. 
The child wept more bitterly than ever now and only 
cried: T want my mother, I want my father!’ 

The man tried to soothe him by taking him to the 
roundabout. ‘Will you have a lift on the horse?’ lie 
gently asked as he approached the ring. The child’s 
throat tore into a thousand shrill sobs and he shouted: 
‘I want my mother, I want my father!’ 

The man headed towards the place where the jugg¬ 
ler still played on the flute to the dancing cobra. ‘Listen 
to that nice music, child,’ he pleaded. But the child 
shut his ears with his fingers, and shouted his double- 
pitched strain: ‘I want my mother, I want my father!’ 
The man took him near the balloons, thinking the bright 
colours of the balls would distract the child’s attention 
and quieten him. ‘Would you like a rainbow-coloured 
balloon?’ he persuasively asked. The child turned his 
eyes from the flying balloons and just sobbed: ‘I want 
my mother, I want my father.’ 
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Nothing would soothe the child}, he only sobbed, “I want my mother, 
I want my father’' 
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The man, still importunate in his kindly desire to 
make the child happy, bore him to the gate where the 
flower-seller sat. ‘Look!. Can you smell those nice 
flowers, child? Would you like a garland to put round 
your neck?’ The child turned his nose away from the 
basket, and reiterated his sob: ‘I want my mother, I 
want my father.’ 

Thinking to humour his disconsolate charge by a 
gift of sweets, the man took him to the counter of the 
sweet shop. ‘What sweets would you like, child?’ he 
asked. The child turned his face from the sweet shop 
and only sobbed: ‘I want my mother, I want my father.’ 


From Mulk Raj Anand’s 

THE BARBER'S TRADE UNION AND OTHER STORIES 



Comprehension 

A 1. How does the author describe the crowd going to the 
fair? 

2. Why did the small boy lag behind his parents? 

3. How did the parents react to his request for the toy? • 

4. Describe the flowering mustard-field. 

5. Why did the child plunge headlong into the field? 

6. How did the child act towards the dragon-flies and 

the bee? 

7. How did he behave in the grove of blossoming trees? 

8. Why did the child not make a bold request, for the 

sweets, the flowers and the balloons? 

9. What were the child’s feelings as he watched the 

roundabout? 

10. Describe the panic that seized the child when he realized 

that he had lost his parents. 

11. Why did the child run to the crowd near the shrine? 

What terrible experience did he go through there? 

12. How did the man try to console the child? Why did 
he not succeed in his efforts? 

1. The author has called this story a ‘prose poem.’ Give 
illustrations from the text of any poetic qualities you 
find in the language and the style used by the author 
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2. The story deals with a spring festival. How has the 

author brought out the atmosphere of festivity in the 
story? 

3. Quote three different sentences from the text to show 

that the boy who is lost is a very small child. 

4. What can you gather from the story about the parents’ 

habitual treatment of the child? 

5. ‘(The child) felt at once repelled and fascinated by the 

confusion of the world he was entering.’ How could he 
feel both ‘repelled’ and ‘fascinated’ at the same time? 

6. What reason do you think the child’s parents would 

have advanced for refusing his request for a ride on 
the roundabout? 

7. Do you think the man who found the child used the 

right methods for consoling him? What would you 
have done in similar circumstances? 

8. What is the central theme of the story? How are the 

concluding paragraphs related to this central theme?' 
Language study 

1. Point out three picturesque similes and six striking 

metaphors used in the text. 

2. Give from the text five participial adjectives and five 

verbs denoting different kinds of sound heard at the 
fair. 

3. Give other words for the following: 

chaperon, capers, anticipated, hefty, importunate, 
reiterated. 

4. Use the following phrases and expressions in sentences: 

saturated with; evade capture; walk abreast of; car¬ 
ried away by; in full swing; convulsed with fear; to 
be trampled underfoot; steer clear of. 

5. Explain the following expressions, pointing out the 
significance of the words in italics: 

the wintry shades of narrow lanes; brimming over 
with life and laughter; the heavy, pouting sob of a 
breath; the distant mirage of an ocean of silver light; 
like the weird, strange sound of Siva's mad laughter> 
a note of love . . . released their pent-up souls; 
throngs, converging to the whirlpool of the fair; an 
architecture of many-coloured sweets; irresistibly 
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drawn by the implacable sweetness of the scents; the 
rainbow glory of the silken colours; a man in the 
surging crowd; to humour his disconsolate charge 
by a gift of sweets. 

6. Study the sentences in the paragraph beginning with 
‘There was no reply.’ Why does the author use such 
short sentences in this paragraph? Combine these 
short sentences into two long sentences. 

Composition 

1. Describe in your own words the scene at the fair. 

2. Write an imaginary conversation between the father and 

mother when they discovered that the child was lost. 

3. Write a paraphrase of the paragraphs describing 

(a) the man with the balloons; 

(b) the juggler with the cobra. 

4. Conclude the story with a happy ending. 

5. Describe a spin on a roundabout. 

36. IN LADY STREET 

This poem by John Drinkwater is a masterpiece of detailed 
description. It begins with a dark picture of tiie life and work 
in Lady Street, where even the sun is ashamed to shine, and 
then passes on to the brilliant portrayal of the coloured trade 
carried on by one man which makes his shop “a shining para¬ 
dise.” 

All day long the traffic goes 
In Lady Street by dingy rows 
OF sloven houses, tattered shops— 

Fried fish, old clothes and fortune-tellers— 

Tall trams on silver-shining rails, 

With grinding wheels and swaying tops, 

And lorries with their corded bales, 

And screeching cars. “Buy, buy!” the sellers 
Of rags and bones and sickening meat 
Cry all day long in Lady Street. 
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And when the sunshine has its way 
In Lady Street, then all the grey 
Dull desolation grows in state 
More dull and grey and desolate, 

And the sun is a shamefast thing, 

A lord not comely-housed, a god 
Seeing what gods must blush to see, 

A song where it is ill to sing, 

And each gold ray despiteously 
Lies like a gold ironic rod. 

Yet one grey man in Lady Street 
Looks for the sun. He never bent 
Life to his will, his travelling feet 
Have scaled no cloudy continent, 

Nor has the sickle-hand been strong. 

He lives in Lady Street; a bed, 

Four cobwebbed walls. 

But all day long 
A tune is singing in his head 
Of youth in Gloucester lanes. He hears. 
The wind among the barley-blades, 

"I he tapping of the woodpeckers 
On the smooth beeches, thistle-spades 
Slicing the sinewy roots; he sees 
The hooded filberts in the copse 
Beyond the loaded orchard trees, 

The netted avenues of hops; 

He smells the honeysuckle thrown 
Along the hedge. He lives alone, 

Alone—yet not alone, for sweet 
Are Gloucester lanes in Lady Street. 
Aye, Gloucester lanes. For down below 
The cobwebbed room this grey man plies 
A trade, a coloured trade. A show 
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Of many-coloured merchandise 
Is in his shop. Brown filberts there, 

And apples red with Gloucester air, 

And cauliflowers he keeps, and round 
Smooth marrows grown on Gloucester ground, 
Fat cabbages and yellow plums, 

And gaudy brave chrysanthemums; 

And times a glossy pheasant lies 
Among his store, not Tyrian dyes 
More rich than are the neck-feathers; 

And times a prize of violets, 

Of dewy mushrooms satin-skinned, 

An! times an unfamiliar wind 
Robbed of its woodland favour stirs 
Gay daffodils this grey man-sets 
Among his treasure. 


All day long 
In Lady Street the traffic goes 
By dingy houses, desolate rows 
Of shops that stare like hopeless eyes. 
Day long the sellers cry their cries, 
The fortune-tellers tell no wrong 
Of lives that know not any right, 

And drift, that has not even the will 
To drift, toils through the day until 
The wage of sleep is won at night. 

But this grey man heeds not at all 
The hell of Lady Street. His stall 
Of many-coloured merchandise 
He makes a shining paradise, 


As all day long chrysanthemums 
He sells, and red and yellow plums 


And cauliflowers. In that one spot 
Of Lady Street the sun is not 
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Ashamed to shine and send a rare 
Shower of colour through the air; 

The grey man says the sun is sweet 
On Gloucester in Lady Street. 

John Drinkwater 

1. Show how the street described in the poem has little in 

keeping with its name, Lady Street. 

2. Why is the sun ‘a shamefast thing’ in Lady Street? 

3. Who looks for the sun in Lady Street? What is the 

reason for his happiness? 

4. Describe the ‘coloured trade* which the man plies in 

his shop. Mention the different colours that would 
be displayed in the shop. 

5. Explain the significance of the adjectives in the follow¬ 

ing descriptive phrases: 

sloven houses; sickening meat; cloudy continent; 
netted avenues; gaudy brave chrysanthemums; 
dewy mushrooms; gay daffodils. 

6. What words rhyme in the poem with the foilwing? 

sellers, hops, violets, plums. 

7. ‘And screeching cars.* Here the sound of,the word 

screeching suggests the sound made by the cars. Give 
two other similar examples from the poem. 

8. Quote all the lines in the poem containing similes and 

explain them. 

9. What word-pictures has the poet painted of the follow¬ 

ing? 

the tram-cars; the sun’s rays; the filberts; the 
pheasant in the shop. 

10. ‘The peom is like a bright picture in a dark frame.’ Do 
you agree with this comment? 



37. BENEFITS OF CO-OPERATION 


The twentieth century has been rightly called the century 
of the common man. Never before in the history of the human 
race has the little man, the average man, the man of the people, 
had such opportunities of achieving a full and satisfying life 
as he has today. 

One of the most important single influences in the uplift 
of the poor man is the co-operative movement. This little sketch 
portrays the impact of a successful co-operative society on the 
life of an Indian village. 

The men were sitting around under the big banyan tree 
outside the village. It was very hot; too hot for work 
in the fields, but not too hot to talk. They were talking 
and waiting. 

All at once a group of the village children ran out, 
shouting; “They’re coming! They’re coming!” The 
villagers pulled themselves together and stood up, as 
three men came round the corner house in the wake 
of the children. 

One of the newcomers was a Government official; 
his full title was, ‘Inspector of Co-operative Societies.’ 
The second was his bearer, and the third was a poor 
peasant, just like one of the men under the tree. 

After a cordial namaste , the men settled down on 
the ground, and the Inspector of Co-operative Societies 
began to speak. “I came to you some time back,” he said, 
“and tried to tell you something about Co-operation. 
But I don’t think that you understood me very well, 
because when I was going away, the last question one 
of you asked me was, ‘What is Co-operation?’ ” 

A guffaw ran round the group of men, and the 
Inspector continued: “So I brought along with me 
today a man who has experienced the benefits of co¬ 
operation in his own village, and I want him to talk to 
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you. Ram.he said to the silent villager at his side, 
“tell them something about Co-operation in Thakur- 
wadi.” 

The quiet, middle-aged, patient-looking man stood 
up and began to speak. 

“My name is Ram,” he said,“and I come from a very 
poor village of Marathwada. We have small fields of 
poor land, and our well used to run dry much before 
the monsoon. We had hardly enough rice even in a 
good season, and nearly all of us owed money to the 
money-lender. 

“Then one day this gentleman came to our village, 
just as he and I have come to you now, and he called 
us together and began to ask us questions; ‘How many 
of you owe money to the money-lender?’ ‘What in¬ 
terest does he charge you?’ ‘How soon do you hope 
to pay off the debt?’ He soon discovered that we were 
nearly all in debt, that we were paying 25°/ to 
75 % interest and even more, and that we had no real 
hopes of ever being free from the crushing burden. 

“ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘if I explain to you how you can 
get out of this mess, will you listen to me?’ Of course 
we said that we would, and he started to tell us about 
Co-operation. 

“He found out from the information given by us 
that there were about 30 families in the village. If each 
family were to save one rupee per month and pay it 
into a central fund, .the fund would contain Rs. 360 in 
one year. ‘Now,’ he said, ‘those of you who are bor- 
rowing money from the money-lender would be paying 
him' Rs. 90 to Rs. 270 interest for the use of Rs. 360 
for one year. Suppose that instead of borrowing from 
him and paying Rs. 270 interest, you were to borrow 
from the fund and pay, say, Rs. 32.40 even at the rate 
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of 9% as interest, would you not be a lot better off?’ 

“That made sense to us. After all, here we were, 
paying out year after year all the money that we had to 
toil and sweat to earn, and getting no profit from it; 
and there was the money-lender, sitting on his charpoy 
and taking in all that money, without ever putting a 
hand to a harrow or a plough. 

“So we began to ask him questions, and he told us 
how to arrange things for our benefit. Finally, we de¬ 
cided to start a small co-operative credit society in the 
village, and the villagers made me the chairman. 

“My job at first was to go round the families every 
month, collect the subscriptions, and put them in the 
Post Office savings bank. After twelve months I called 
a meeting of the members and told them that we now 
had nearly Rs. 370.80 in the Post Office, Rs. 360 
being our own subscriptions, and the balance being 
interest from the Government at 3 per cent. 

“The men were amazed to find our money picking 
up interest in this way; and I took the chance to explain 
[ to them how we could increase the amount in the bank, 
look’, I said, ‘Government is paying us about 3°/ 
interest, and we are paying the money-lender 25% to 
75% Why should not we, the co-operative society, lend 
this money at about 9% interest to our own members? 
In this way we would be getting 9% instead of 3% 
and they would be paying 9% instead of 25% to 75% 

“They all saw the force of the argument, and those 
who were in debt—which meant, most of us 1—held 
up their hands and wanted to borrow from the co¬ 
operative society immediately. 

“So 1 explained that, while we’d like to lend to all, 
we hadn’t funds enough for that yet, but that we could 
advance money to one or two of the most needy now, 
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and that as things improved gradually, we could benefit 
the others in two ways. First, we ourselves would soon 
have more money to lend them, at less than half the 
money-lenders’ lowest rate of interest; and secondly, 
once the co-operative society was running well and 
showing a profit, the co-operative society itself could 
borrow money at far less than 25% to 75%, and lend 
this money at favourable rates to its members. 

“ ‘But who is going to get the first loan?’ the men 
asked me. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘you men must decide that. 
We shall,put it to the vote. We all know each other 
very well, and we know who is trustworthy and who is 
not, and we know who is in great need to get out of 
the money-lender’s clutches.’ So we discussed it from 
all angles, and we finally agreed that we should lend 
Rs. 300 to Govind to help him to buy a pair of good 
bullocks. His own animals had died, and he needed 
new working bullocks immediately. 

“Six months later, after the harvest, Govind paid us 
back every Paisa of the money; and we at once lent 
the money to Mohan to pay off the money-lender. 
And so it went on. We were very lucky in having a 
very good harvest for four or five years (seasons), and 
with the help of the co-operative, every hardworking 
man in the village was out of debt in five years. And 
still we had money to lend. 

“So at the next meeting of the co-operative society, 
I came up with a new idea. ‘Look,’ I said, ‘we are all 
now free men, and out of debt; but we are still very 
.poor. What we want now is to find some way of earn¬ 
ing more money; and for most of us, the only way to 
earn more money is to increase the yield of our little 
farms. Now, to increase our yield, three things are 
necessary, first and above all, more water; secondly, 
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better seed; and thirdly, plenty of good manure. Let us 
begin with the first thing, more water. I propose that 
we devote some of the money in the co-operative society 
this year to deepening our well, and buying a water¬ 
wheel and bullocks to raise the water. You see, our 
fields are very level; if we lift the water here in the vil¬ 
lage by a few feet, we will be able to irrigate all but 
the most outlying and upland fields. 5 

'‘That was accepted, and we deepened our well. We 
were fortunate enough to strike a fine spring, so that 
now we have no longer any serious water problem; and 
the harvest which we reaped that year from our poor 
dry fields was twice what we had ever got before. 

“The next year we bought new seed from the 
Government, and chemical fertilizers on the advice of 
the Government experts sent to assist us; and that year 
we looked forward to bumper crops. But that particu¬ 
lar year was the driest for fifty years in our district, and 
we got less than half our usual crops. But we still 
thanked God for the co-operative society, for we now 
;ad some funds in the bank to tide us over the evil day. 
j||ad that drought occurred ten years earlier, I am quite 
Spre that half of the village would have died of starva- 
" tion before the next harvest. 

“We are a happy and contented village now, with 
plenty of water, good crops every year, and no bebts. 
We are planning to buy a tractor next, which will enable 
us to do deep ploughing and greatly increase our yield; 
and a lorry, to enable us to market our produce rapidly 
during the seasons. We are thinking of getting an 
oil engine for pumping the water and milling the grain- 
and we have sent two of our brightest boys to school at 
the nearest town, because we hope that they will learn 
to be mechanics, and come back to the village to keep 
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our machines in running order. Our experiment in co¬ 
operation in the village of Thakurwadi has been a great 
success.” 

Ram stopped speaking. The men who were listen¬ 
ing to him in rapt attention were evidently very much 
impressed. The Government official was pleased with 
the effect the speech had produced. - Turning to the 
villagers he said, “What Rarii told you just now is my 
answer to your question; ‘What is Co-operation? 5 Are 
you willing to discuss the possibility of starting a small 
co-operative credit society in your own village?” 

“Yes, we are!” they shouted in chorus. 

Rev. D. Donnelly Si. 

Comprehension 

1. ‘Too hot for work in the fields, but not too hot to talk.’ 

Why does the author say this? 

2. ‘A guffaw ran round the group of men.’ Why? 

3. What were the conditions of life in Ram’s village before 

the co-operative society was started? 

4. What questions did the Inspector of Co-operative 

Societies ask in Ram’s village? Why did he put these 

questions? 

5. How did the official convince the people in Ram’s 

village of the utility of co-operation? 

6. Why can a co-operative society afford to lend money 

at less interest than an ordinary money-lender? 

7. Is it ever worth-while for a co-operative society itself 

to borrow money? Explain. 

8. How did the villagers decide who should get the first 

loan? 

9. ‘To increase our yield, three things are necessary.’ What 

were the three things? Do you think that Ram advised 

his fellow-villagers wisely in this matter? 
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10. What do you think about Ram’s plans for the future? 

11. Show how Ram helped the Inspector of Co-operative 

Societies in his work in the new village. 

Language study 

1. Find the meaning of: 

tractor; bumper crop; chemical fertilizer; outlying 
fields; drought. 

2. Use the following phrases in sentences of your own: 

in running order; to tide us over; to market our pro¬ 
duce; from all angles; put it to the vote; without 
putting a hand to; get out of the mess; in rapt 
attention. 

3. ‘Guffaw’ is a loud, coarse laugh. What kind of laughter 

is implied by the following words? 
chuckle, giggle, titter, snigger. 

4. The following words may be used as more than one 

part of speech. Make sentences illustrating these dif¬ 
ferent uses: 

plough, interest, corner, ground, dry, burden, 
start, toil,'chance, rate. 

State in each case what part of speech the word is. 

Composition 

1. Imagine that you were on a visit to the village when 

the Government official arrived. Write a letter to a 
friend, telling him about the meeting. 

2. Imagine that you are the money-lender whose money 

is advanced to the villagers. Writing to a fellow 
money-lender, what would you say about Ram’s 
speech? 

3. Imagine that two of the villagers in Ram’s village inter¬ 

vene in the discussion, one in favour of and the other 
against lending money to Govind. What would they 
say? 


38. FORGETTING 

ffere is a humorous essay on a commonplace theme by one 
of the greatest English essayists of modern times. Robert Lynd 
was for some time the literary editor of the London news¬ 
paper, News Chronicle, and under the assumed name of “Y.Y.", 
contributed for many years weekly articles to the periodical 
New Statesman. His essays deal with a vast variety of sub¬ 
jects “from the Day of Judgement to a Pair of- Scissors,” to 
quote the words of the author himself. They are marked by 
shrewd observation, delightful humour and a lively, engaging 
style. All these characteristics are found in “Forgetting”, in 
which the author laughs at people who remember a lot of 
trivial things, at those who forget things that are so easy to 
remember and, of course, at the absent-minded Lynd himself, 

A list of articles lost by railway travellers and now on 
sale at a.great London station has been published, and 
many people who read it have been astonished at the 
absent-mindedness of their fellows. If statistical re¬ 
cords were available on the subject, however, I doubt 
whether it would be found that absent-mindedness is 
common. It is the efficiency rather than the inefficiency 
of human memory that compels my wonder, Modern 
man remembers even telephone numbers. He remem¬ 
bers the addresses of his friends. He remembers the 
dates of good vintages. He remembers appointments 
for lunch and dinner. His memory is crowded with 
the names of actors and actresses and cricketers and 
footballers and murderers. He can tell you what the 
weather was like in a long-past August, and the name 
of the provincial hotel at which he had a vile meal 
during tlie summer. In his ordinary life, again, he re¬ 
members almost everything that he is expected to re¬ 
member. How many men in all London forget a single 
item of their clothing when dressing in the morning? 
Not one in a hundred. Perhaps not one in ten thou- 
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sand, How many of them forget to shut the front door 
when leaving die house? Scarcely more. And so it goes 
on through the day, almost everybody remembering to 
do the right thing at the right moment till it is time to 
go to bed, and then the ordinary man seldom forgets 
to turn off the lights before going upstairs. 

There are, it must be admitted, some matters in 
regard to which the memory works with less than its 
usual perfection. It is only a very methodical man, I 
imagine, who can always remember to take the medi¬ 
cine his doctor has prescribed for him. This is the 
more surprising because medicine should be one of the 
easiest tilings to remember. As a rule, it is supposed 
to be taken before, during, or after meals, and the meal 
itself should be a reminder of it. The fact remains, 
however, that few but the moral giants remember to 
take their medicine regularly. Certain psychologists 
tell us that we forget tilings because we wish to forget 
them, and it may be that it is because of their anti¬ 
pathy to pills and potions tliat many people fail to re¬ 
member them at the appointed hours. This does not 
explain, however, how it is that a lifelong devotee of 
medicines like myself is as forgetful of them as those 
who take them most unwillingly. The very prospect of 
a new and widely advertised cure-all delights me. Yet, 
even if I have the stuff in my pockets, I forget about 
it as soon as the hour approaches at which I ought to 
swallow it. Chemists make their fortunes out of the 
medicine people forget to take. 

The commonest form of forgetfulness, I suppose 
occurs in the matter of posting letters. So common is it 
that I am always reluctant to trust a departing visitor 
to post an important letter. So little do I rely on his 
memory that I put him on his oath before handing the 
letter to him. As for myself, any one who asks me to 


post a letter is a poor judge of character. Even if I 
cany the letter in my hand I am always past the first 
pillar-box before I remember that I ought to have 
posted it. Weaiy of holding it in my hand, I then put 
it for safety into one of my pockets and forget all about 
it. After that, it has an. unadventurous life till a long 
chain of circumstances leads to a number of embarras¬ 
sing questions being asked, and I am compelled to pro¬ 
duce the evidence of my guilt from my pocket. This, 
it might be thought, must be due to a lack of interest 
in other peoples letters; but that cannot be the expla¬ 
nation, for I forget to post some even of the few letters 
that I myself remember to write. 

As for leaving articles in trains and in taxis, I am 
no great delinquent in such matters. I can remember 
almost anything, except books and walking-sticks, and 
I can often remember even books. Walking-sticks I 
find it quite impossible to keep. I have an old-fashioned 
taste for them, and I buy them frequently, but no 
sooner do I pay a visit to a friend's house or go a jour¬ 
ney in a train, than another stick is on its way into the 
world of the lost. I dare not cany an umbrella for fear 
of losing it. To go through life without ever having 
lost an umbrella, has even the grimmest-jawed umbrel¬ 
la-carrier ever achieved this? 

Few of us, however, have lost much property on 
our travels through forgetfulness. The ordinary man 
■arrives at his destination with all his bags and trunks 
safe. The list of articles lost in trains during the year, 
suggests that it is the young rather than, the adult who 
forget things, and that sportsmen have worse memories 
titan their ordinary serious-minded fellows. A consider¬ 
able number of footballs and cricket-bats, for instance, 
were forgotten. This is easy to understand, for boys, re¬ 
turning from the games, have their imaginations still 
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filled with the vision of the playing-field, and their heads 
are among the stars—or their hearts in their boots—as 
they recall their exploits or their errors. They are ab¬ 
stracted from the world outside them. Memories pre¬ 
vent them from remembering to do such small prosaic 
things as take the ball or the bat with them when they 
leave the train. For the rest of the day, they are citizens 
of dreamland. The same may be said, no doubt, of 
anglers who forget their fishing-rods. Anglers are gene¬ 
rally said—I do not know with what justification—to be 
the most imaginative of men, and the man who is in¬ 
venting magnificent lies on the journey home after a 
day’s fishing is bound to be a little absent-minded in his 
behaviour. The fishing-rod of reality is forgotten by 
him as he day-dreams over the feats of the fishing-rod 
of Utopia. His loss of memory is really a tribute to the 
intensity of his enjoyment in thinking about his days 
sport. He may forget his fishing-rod, as the poet may 
forget to post a letter, because his mind is filled with 
matter more glorious. Absent-mindedness of this kind 
seems to me all but a virtue. The absent-minded man 
is often a man who is making the best of life and there¬ 
fore has no time to remember the mediocre. Who 
would have trusted Socrates, or Coleridge to post a 
letter? They had souls above such things. 

The question whether the possession of a good 
memory is altogether desirable has often been discuss¬ 
ed, and men with fallible memories have sometimes 
tried to make out a case for their superiority. A man, 
they say, who is a perfect remembering machine is sel¬ 
dom a man of the first intelligence, and they quote va¬ 
rious cases of children or men who had marvellous me¬ 
mories and who yet had no intellect to speak of. I 
imagine, however, that on the whole the great writers 
and the great composers of music have been men with 
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exceptional powers of memory. The poets I have known 
have had better memories than the stock-brokers I 
have known. Memory, indeed, is half the Substance of 
their art. On the other hand, statesmen seem to have 
extraordinarily bad memories. Let two statesmen 
attempt to recall the same event—what happened, for 
example, at some Cabinet meeting—and each of them 
will tell you that the other’s story is so incorrect that 
either he has a memory like a sieve or is an audacious 
perverter of the truth. The frequency with which the 
facts in the autobiographies and speeches of statesmen 
are challenged suggests that the world has not yet begun 
to produce ideal statesmen—men who, like great poets, 
have the genius of memory and of intellect combined. 

At the same time, ordinarily good memory is so 
common that we regard a man who does not possess it 
as eccentric. I have heard of a father who, having 
offered to take the baby out in a perambulator, was 
tempted by the sunny morning to pause on his journey 
and slip into a public-house for a glass of beer. Leaving 
the perambulator outside, he disappeared through the 
door of the saloon bar. A little later, his wife had to do 
some, shopping which took her past the public-house, 
where to her horror she discovered her sleeping baby. 
Indignant at her husband’s behaviour, she decided to 
teach him,a lesson. She wheeled away the perambulator, 
picturing to herself his terror when he would come out 
and find the baby gone. She arrived home, anticipating 
with angry relish the white face and quivering lips that 
would soon appear with the news that the baby had 
been stolen. What was her vexation, however, when 
just before lunch her husband came in smiling cheer¬ 
fully and asking: Well, my dear, what’s for* lunch 
today?’ having forgotten.aU about the baby and-tbe fact 
that he had taken it out with him. How many men 
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below the rank of a philosopher would be capable of 
such absent-mindedness as this? Most of us, 1 tear, are 
bom with prosaically efficient memories. If it were not 
so. the institution of the family could not survive in any 
great modern city. 

From Robert Lvnd’s 
I TRKMBLE TO THINK 

Comprehension 

A. 1. Mention any six instances that Robert l.ynd gives to 
show that human memory is by and large rHicient. 

2. Why does the author find people's forgetfulness about 
taking medicine very surprising? What explanation 
does psychology offer for such forgetfulness? 

3. What generally happens to the letters that the author 
is asked to post? 

4. Explain why footballs and cricket-bats figure so frequ¬ 
ently in the list of articles lost in trains. 

5. How does the author justify the absent-minded beha¬ 
viour of the angler? 

6. Why are persons with exceptional memories not rated 
highly by certain people? What are the authors views 
on the subject? 

7. How did the indignant wife try to.leach her absent- 
minded husband a lesson? Did she succeed iu her 
attempt? 

R. 1. Why do you think the modern man’s memory is "crowd¬ 
ed with the names of actresses and cricketers and foot¬ 
ballers and murderers”? 

2. How would ' you describe those persons who remem¬ 
ber to take their medicines with the utmost regularity? 
Why does the author call them ’moral giants’? 

3. '‘After that, it has an unadventurous life.. ” Why is the 
life of the letter ‘unadventurous? Describe an imagi¬ 
nary ‘chain of circumstances’ that would lead to certain 
‘embarrassing questions’ being asked about the letter. 
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4. Why do you think anglers are generally said “to be the 
most imaginative of men”? 

5. What kind of absent-mindedness seems to the author to 
be "all but a virtue”? 

6. The world has not yet begun to produce ideal states¬ 
men.” Why does the author say this? What is your 
concept of an ideal statesman? 

7. Robert Lynd’s essays are noted for, among other 
things, certain short,,concise and effectively expressed 
remarks which read like proverbs. Find three such ob¬ 
servations made in this essay. 

8. It is said that while Lynd laughs at others he also 
often laughs at himself. Quote three different examples 
from the essay to show how the author makes fun of 
himself. 

Language study 

1. What is meant by the following? 

statistical records; dates of good vintages; antipathy to 
pills and potions; a poor judge of character; no great 
delinquent in such matters; grimmest-jawed umbrella 
carrier; citizens of dreamland; a perfect remembering 
machine; the white face and the quivering lips. 

2. Use these phrases in sentences of your own: 

a methodical man; at the appointed hour; a life long 
devotee of; put someone on his oath; to produce the 
evidence of one’s guilt; to have a taste for; to her hor¬ 
ror; with relish. 

3. Explain the following with reference to the context: 
(a) The very prospect of a new and widely advertised 

cure-all delights me. 

(h) Their heads are among the stars—or their hearts 
in their hoots—as they recall their exploits or their 
errors. 

(c) The fishing rod of reality is forgotten by him as he 
day-dreams over the fishing rod of Utopia. 

(d) They had souls above such things. 
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(e) Memory, indeed, is half the substance of their art. 

(f) Either he has a memory like a sieve or is an auda¬ 
cious perverter of truth. 

4. (a) The opposites of some words are formed by adding 
the perfix in, inn, il , ir, or un meaning ‘not’; e.g., 
efficiency, inefficiency; possible, impossible; 
comon, uncommon, 

Form the opposite of each of the following 
words by adding a suitable prefix: 
usual, moral, capable, regular, legal, frequently, 
imaginative, glorious, pure, desirable, fallible, 
reality, responsible, literate. 

(b) What is the meaning of the prefix in each of the 
' following words? 

remember, antipathy, extraordinary, autobiogra¬ 
phy, anticipate, 

Composition 

1. Write an imaginary dialogue between the indignant 
. mother and the absent-minded father when he returned 

home without the baby whom he bad taken out in the 
perambulator. 

2. “If it were not so, the institution of the family could 
not survive in any great modern city.” Develop the 
idea contained in this observation. 

3. Write short essays on; 

(a) An absent-minded professor; 

(b) Recollections of an exciting cricket match. 


“Tight Corners” is more a short story than an essay. Its 
author, E. V. Lucas, however, is best known as an essayist, 
though be has written novels and travel books, compiled a num 
her of anthologies and published an excellent biography of the 
great 19th century essayist, Charles Lamb. A tight corner, as 
your dictionary will tell you, is a difficult or dangerous situation 
from which it is hard to escape. The narrator in this story gives 
a vivid account of a tight corner in which he found himself at 
an auction sale of pictures, and of his miraculous escape from 
that most embarrassing situation. Humour and suspense are 
skilfully combined in this passage, which is taken from the 
authors collection of essays entitled Giving and Receiving, 

The talk was running on the critical situations in which 
we had found ourselves—those of us whose lives were 
adventurous enough to comprise any. 

One man had been caught by the tide in Brittany 
and escaped by the skin of his teeth. Another had 
been on an elephant when a wounded tiger charged at 
it. A third had been on the top storey of a burning 
house. A fourth was torpedoed in the War. 

“But you all talk,” said one of the company, “as 
though tight corners were always physical affairs. Surely 
they can be tighter when they are mental. The tightest 
corner I was ever in was at Christie’s.” 

“Christie’s ?” 

“Yes, I had been lunching rather well at a club in 
St. James’s Street with an old friend from abroad, and 
passing along King Street afterwards, he persuaded me 
to look in at the sale-room, The place was full. They 
were selling Barbizon pictures, and getting tremendous 
sums for each: two thousand, three thousand, for little 
bits of things—forest scenes, pools at evenings, shep¬ 
herdesses, the regular subjects. Nothing went as low as 
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three figures at all. Well, we watched for a little while 
and then I found myself bidding too—just for fun—I 
had exactly sixty-three pounds in the bank and not 
enough securities to borrow five hundred on, and here 
I was nodding away to the auctioneer like a bloatocrat. 

“ ‘You’ll get caught,’ my friend said to me. 

“ ‘No, I shan’t,’ I said. ‘I’m not going to run any 
risks.’ 

“And for a long time I didn’t. And then a picture 
was put up and a short red-faced man in a new top-hat 
—some well-known dealer who had bought quite a 
number, electrified the room by starting the bidding at 
a figure little higher than any that he had yet given or 
that anything had reached. Although the previous lot 
had run into four figures they had all been modestly 
started at fifty guineas or a hundred guineas, with a gra¬ 
dual crescendo to which I had often been a safe con¬ 
tributor. But no sooner was the new picture displayed 
than the dealer made his sensational bid. ‘Four thou¬ 
sand guineas,’ he said. 

“There was a rustle of excitement, and at the end 
of it I heard my own voice saying, ‘And fifty!’ 

“A terrible silence followed, during which the auc¬ 
tioneer looked inquiringly first at the opener and then at 
the company generally. To my surprise and horror the 
redffaced dealer gave no sign of life. I realized now, 
as I ought to have done at first, that he had shot his bolt. 

“ ‘Four thousand and fifty guineas offered,’ said the 
auctioneer, searching the room. 

“My heart stopped; my blood congealed. There 
was no sound but a curious smothered noise from my 
friend. 
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nn f„ T th °T' K \ a " d fifty ^ ,ineas - V ^vance 

feU f TU° USa “ d ^ guineas? ’- a "d the hammer 
l ; ‘ Was a , mce P' ckle to ^ in! Here was I, with 

Dount' Tt “ ^ W ° rld a " d not five hundred 

pounds worth of securities, the purchaser of a picture 
which I didn t want for four thousand and fifty guineas 
th t p price of the day. Turning for some kindly sup-’ 
port to my friend I found that he had left me; bl not, 

nfi eai ] C j. 3 tle momellt ' fr° m baseness, but as I 
afterwards discovered, in order to find a remote place in 

£ t “ 'f “I*, 6 WaH a " d laugh ' Stu ™d and 

dazed as I was, I pulled myself together sufficiently to 
and my card, nonchalantly (I hope), to the clerk who 
came for the millionaire collector’s name, and then I 
set to pondering on the problem what to do next Pic- 
toe after picture was put up and sold, hut T saw none 

Other nercn 7 "“T® ^ ^ " ameS and 

othe, persons from whom it might he possible to bor- 

dk " ir r°" derinSiftl,e “"lenders who 

b y ab ,° ut note of band only' really mean it- 
speculating on the possibility of confessing my poverty 
to one of the Christie’s staff and having the picture put 
up again. Perhaps that was the best way and yet hoj 
»uld I do it after all the other bids I had made? ThI 
lijf. a ° pros P erous “d unsympathetic, and no 

of s,Ih uT a r tak A S™ine mistake 

Of such a kind would have been rectified at once 

“Meanwhile the sale came to an end, and I stood 

d°esUho U ^ 7 a'' 6 h0t ° f >*** r0lm d the 
Srllv C n e9UeS and givin ® “fructioas. 

Naturally I preferred to be the last. It was there that 
I was joined by my friend; but only for a moment- for 
upon .Jock at my face he rammed Ins handkerchief in 

thtZ 1 f7 ^appeared. Alone I was to dree 
this awful weird. I have never felt such a fool or had 
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colder feet. I believe I should have welcomed a firing 

P '“And then the unexpected happened, and I realized 
that a career of rectitude sometimes lias rewards beyond 
the mere consciousness of virtue. A voice at my ear 
suddenly said, ‘Beg pardon, Sir, but was you the gent 
that bought the big Daubigny? 

“I admitted it. 

" ‘Well, the gent who offered four thousand wants 
to know if you’ll take fifty guineas for your bid.’ 

“If ever a messenger of the high gods wore a green 
baize apron and spoke in husky Cockney tones this was 
he. I could have embraced him and wept tor joy. 
Would I take fifty guineas? Why, I would have taken 
fifty farthings. But how near the surface and ready, 
even in the best of us, is worldly guile! 

‘“Is that the most he would offer? I had the 
presence of mind to ask. 

“ It’s not for me to say,’ he replied. ‘No arm in 
trying for a bit more, is there?’ 

“ ‘Tell him I’ll take a hundred,’ I said. 

"And I got it. 

“When I found my friend I was laughing too, but he 
became grave at once on seeing the cheque. 

“‘Well, I’m hanged!’ he said. ‘Of all the luck! 
I’m hanged!’ 

“Then he said, ‘Don’t forget that if it hadn’t been 
for me you wouldn’t have come into Christie s at all. 

“ 1 shall never forget it,’ I said. ‘Nor your deplo¬ 
rable mirth. Both are indelibly branded in letters of 
fire on my heart, My hair hasn’t gone white, has it?’ ” 

From E. V. Lucas’ 

GIVING AND RECEIVING 
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Comprehension 

A. 1. Describe ‘the scene in the . auction-sale room at 
Christies when the narrator of the story and his friend 
stepped into the .place. 

2. „ Wty was ft r % for the narrator to join in the bid¬ 

ding? 

3. How did he manage to carry on the bidding for soipe 
time without getting caught? 

4. Why is the regular dealer’s bid for the picture by 
Daubigny called sensational? 

5. How did the narrator land himself in a tight corner? 

6. Which In the narrator’s opinion was the best possible 
way of getting out of the critical situation? Why did 
he not adopt it? 

7. "And then the unexpected happened . . What was 
this unexpected' happening? 

8. Show how the narrator not only escapes the consequ¬ 
ences of his folly but actually makes a profit out of it. 

B. 1 . Why do you think people‘look in’at an auction sale 

even when they have no intention of buying anything 
that is put up for auction? 

% “ l had heen lunching rather well at a club...Note 
the significance of the words in italics. What connec¬ 
tion, if any, do you see between the kind of meal the 
narrator had at the club and his subsequent’behaviour 
at Christie’S? ■ 

8. Notice the dramatic manner in which the author has 
described the excitement and suspense in the sale-room 
created by the unusual bidding for the new picture. 
Quote the phrases, and sentences .which bring out the 
excitement and suspense. 

4. What four things are we told about the narrator’s 

financial position and the bid that he made which 
would make us characterise his bidding as extremely 
foolish? 3 

5. Do you think the narrator’s friend was justified in be¬ 
having in the way he did? Could he have done any- 
thing to help his friend to get out of the tight corner? 
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6. How does the author vividly describe the agony of the 
' foolish bidder when he realises the full extent of his 
folly? Quote the sentences that graphically describe the 
agony 

7. How does the story reach its climax or point of great¬ 
est excitement? 

8. Give another suitable title for the essay. 

Language study 

1. Find the meanings of these words and expressions: 
Barbizon pictures, crescendo; note of hand; a firing 
party; Cockney tones. 

2. Use the following words and phrases in sentences of 
your own; 

comprise; torpedoed; by the skin of ones teeth; 
stunned; smothered noise; nonchalantly; ponder pn; 
talk glibly about; pull oneself together; rectify a 
mistake; on the outskirts of; deplorable. 

3. Explain with reference to the context: — 

(a) Surely they can be tighter when they are mental. 

(b) Here I was nodding away to the auctioneer like a 
bloatocrat. 

■(c) That was a nice pickle to be in! 

(d) A career of rectitude sometimes has rewards be¬ 
yond the mere consciousness of virtue. 

(e) But how near the surface and ready, even in the 
best of us, is worldly guile. 

(f) Both are indelibly branded in letters of fire on my 
heart. 

4. He persuaded me to look in at the sale-room. Here 
look in means ‘make a short visit’. 

Give the meanings of the following phrases with look 
and use them in suitable sentences: 

look after; look at; look for; look on (upon); look over¬ 
look through, look to; look down upon; look up to. 
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5. Note the use of the simple past tense and the past 
perfect tense in the following sentences: 

I realised now that he'had shot his bolt. 

Turning to my friend, I found that he had left me. 
Some well-known dealer, who had bought quite a 
number, electrified the room ..... 

Now supply the correct past tense in each of the fol¬ 
lowing sentences: 

(a) He (discover) to his honor that he (make) a 
foolish mistake. 

(b) The dog whom he (treat) so cruelly (save) him 
from drowning. 

(c) . The house (look) much smaller than she (think) at 

first. 

(d) After I (be) several months in the school, 1 (be¬ 
come) the monitor of the class. 

(e) The two accused (refuse) to admit that they (steal) 
the car. 

.(f) She just (finish) her dinner when the bell (ring). 

Composition 

1. Write a paragraph to show that Tight Corners is more 
a short story than an essay, 

2. Describe in about twenty lines the scene at an auction 
sale. 

3. Imagine a critical situation in which you find yourself 
as a result of a foolish act that you of somebody else 
has committed. Write three or four paragraphs descri¬ 
bing the acute anxiety you pass through for a short pe¬ 
riod and the way in which you get out of the situation. 
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40. THE GIFT OF THE MAGI 

The. custom of giving gifts at Christmas is said to have 
started with the Magi or wise men who carried the gifts of 
gold, frankincense and myrrh to the infant Jesus at Bethlehem. 
The following story is concerned with the precious gifts which 
a young wife and her husband,‘living in New York about 
‘nineteen hundred years after the birth of Jesus, .gave each 
other on Christmas Eve. The author 0 Henry, whose .real 
name was William Sydney Porter, was bom in North Carolina, ■ 
U.S.A. His early life was a hard one, as after being a drug¬ 
store assistant and a bank clerk, he was sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment for careless book-keeping. It was in prison 
that he began writing short stories, an art jtlrat he developed to 
perfection later on. Although he wrote .more than 600 stories, 
those with a New York background have been the most popu¬ 
lar. “The Gift of. the Magi” taken from his collection The Four 
Million is considered by many to be one of the greatest short 
stories of the world. 

One dollar and eighty-seven cents. That was all. And 
sixty cents of it was in pennies. Pennies saved one and 
two at a time by bulldozing, the grocer and the vege¬ 
table man and the butcher until one’s cheeks burned. 
Three times Della counted it. One dollar and eighty- 
seven cents. And the next day would he Christmas. 

There was clearly nothing to do but Hop down on 
the shabby little couch and howl, So Della did it. 
Which instigates the moral reflection that life is made up 
of sobs, sniffles, and smiles, with sniffles predominating. 

While the mistress of the home is gradually subsid¬ 
ing from the first stage to the second, take a look at the 
home. A furnished flat at eight dollars per week. It did 
not exactly beggar description, but it certainly had that 
word on the lookout for the mendicancy squad. 

In the vestibule below was a letter box into which 
no letter would go, and an electric button from which 
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no mortal finger could coax a ring. Also appertaining 
thereunto was a card bearing the name “Mr, James Dil¬ 
lingham Young.” 

The “Dillingham” had been flung to the breeze du¬ 
ring a former period of prosperity when its possessor 
was being paid thirty dollars per week. Now, when the 
income was shrunk to twenty dollars, the letters of Dil¬ 
lingham” looked blurred, as though they were thinking 
seriously of contracting to a modest and unassuming D. 
But whenever Mr. James Dillingham Young came home 
and reached his flat above, he was called “Jim” and 
greatly hugged by Mrs. James Dillingham Young, al¬ 
ready introduced to you as Della. Which is all very 
good. 

Della finished her cry and attended to her cheeks 
with the powder rag. She stood by the window and 
looked out dully at a grey cat walking a grey fence in a 
grey back yard. Tomorrow would be Christmas Day, 
and she had only one dollar and eighty-seven cents with 
which to buy Jim a present. She had been saving every 
penny she could for months, with this result. Twenty 
dollars a week doesn’t go far. Expenses had been great¬ 
er than she had calculated. They always are. Only 
one dollar and eighty-seven cents to buy a present for 
Jim. Her Jim, Many a happy hour she had spent plan¬ 
ning something nice for him. Something fine and rare 
and sterling—something just a little bit near to being 
worthy of the honour of being owned by Jim. 

There was a pier-glass between the windows of the 
room. Perhaps you have seen a pier-glass in. an eight- 
dollar flat. A very thin and very agile person may, by 
observing his reflection in a rapid sequence of longitudi¬ 
nal strips, obtain a fairly accurate conception of his 
looks. Della, being slender, had mastered the art. 
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Suddenly she whirled from the window and stood 
before the glass, Her eyes were shining brilliantly, but 
her face had lost its colour within twenty seconds. Ra¬ 
pidly she pulled down her hair and let it fall to its full 
length, 

Now, there- were two possessions of the James Dil¬ 
lingham Youngs in which they both took a mighty 
pride. One was Jim’s gold watch that had been his 
father’s and his grandfather s. The other was Della s hair. 
Had the Queen of Sheba lived in the flat across the 
airshaft, Della would have let her hair hang out of the 
window some day to dry just to depreciate her majesty s 
jewels and gifts. Had King Solomon been the janitor, 
with all his treasures piled up in the basement, Jim 
would have pulled out his watch every time he passed, 
just to see him pluck at his beard from envy. 

So now Della’s beautiful hair fell about her, rip¬ 
pling and shining like a cascade of brown waters. It 
reached below her knee and made itself almost a gar¬ 
ment for her. And then she did it up again nervously 
and quickly. Once she faltered for a minute and stood 
still while a tear or two splashed on the worn red 
carpet, 

On went her old brown jacket; on went her old 
brown hat. With a whirl of skirts and with the bril¬ 
liant sparkle still in her eyes she fluttered out of the 
door and down the stairs to the street. 

Where she stopped the sign read: “Mme. Sofronie. 
Hair Goods of All Kinds.” One flight up Della ran, and 
collected herself, panting. Madame, large, too white, 
chilly, hardly looked the “Sofronie.” 

“Will you buy my hair?” asked Della. 

“I buy hair,” said Madame. “Take yer hat off and 
let’s have a sight at the looks of it.” 
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A/yv,u 1 me. Drown cascade. 

“Twenty dollars," said Madame, lifting tie mass 
with a practised hand. 

“Give it to me quick,” said Della. 

Oh, and the next two hours tripped by on rosy 
wings. Forget the hashed metaphor. She was ransack¬ 
ing the stores for Jim’s present. 

She found it at last. It surely had been made for 

Jim and no one else. There was no other like it in any 
of the stores, and she had turned all of them inside out. 
It was a platinum fob chain, simple and chaste in design, 
properly proclaiming its value by substance alone and 
not by showy omamentation-as all good things should 
do. It was even worthy of The Watch. As soon as she 
saw it she knew that it must be Jim’s. It was like him. 
Quietness and value-the description aPDlied to both’ 


Twenty-one dollars they took from her for it, and she 
hurried home with the eighty-seven cents. With that 
chain on his watch Jim might be properly anxious about 
the time in any company. Grand as the watch was, he 
sometimes looked at it on the sly on account of the old 
leather strap that he used in place of a chain. 

When Della reached home her intoxication gave 
way a little to prudence and reason, She got out her 
curling iions and lighted the gas and went to work 
repairing the ravages made by generosity added to love. 
Which is always a tremendous task, dear friends—a 
mammoth task. 


Within forty minutes her head was covered with 
tiny, close-lying curls that made her look wonderfully 
like a truant schoolboy. She looked at her reflection in 
the miiTor long, carefully, and critically. 

_■ y J im doesil ’t kill me”, she said to herself, “before 
he takes a second look at me, he’ll say I look like a 
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th<! tl« never late, Della doubled the fob chain 
J 7 i ™ f-lip pomer of the table near the 

white for just a moment. She had a habit ot saying 
little silent prayers about the simplest everyday things 
and now she whispered: “Please, God, make h.m think 
I am still pretty.” , . 

The door opened and Jim stepped in and c ose l • 
He looked thin and very serious. Poor fellow, he wa 
ffldv twentv-two—and to be burdened with a family! 
He needed a new overcoat and he was without gloves. 

Jim stopped inside the door, as immovable as a 
setter at die scent of quail. His eyes were M 
Della and there was an expression m them that she 
I could not read, and it terrified her. It was not ahger, 
I nor surprise, nor disapproval nor horror, nor any of the 
sentiments that she had been prepared for. He Simply 
stared at her fixedly with that peculiar expression on his 

Della wriggled off the table and went for him. 

“Jim, darling,” she cried, "don’t look at me that 
way. I had my hair cut off and sold it because I 
couldn’t have lived through Christmas without giving 
you a present. It’ll grow out again— you won’t mind, 
will you? I just had to do it. My hair grows awfully 
fast. Say ‘Merry Christmas!’ Jim, and let’s be happy. 
You don’t know what a nice—what a beautiful, nice 
gift I’ve got for you.” 
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f ‘| ouVe Cllt off your hair?' asked Jim, laboriously, 
after the hmtomSlblu^ *****"* **. 

“Cut it off and sold it,” said Della, “Don't you like 

s^'t I?' ^ W ’ aUyhow? rm me witliout my hair, 

Jim looked about the room curiously 

“You needn't look for it,” said Della, “It's sold I 
tell you—sold and gone, too. It’s Christmas Eve, boy. 
he good to me, for it went for you. Maybe the hairs of 
my head were numbered,” she went on with a sudden 
seriousness, “but nobody could ever count my love for 
you. Shall I put the chops on, Jim? 

Out of his trance Jim seemed quickly to wake. He 
enfolded his Della, For ten seconds let us regard with 
discreet scrutiny some inconsequential object in the 
other direction. Eight dollars a week or a million a 
year—what is the difference? A mathematician or a 
wit would give you the wrong answer. The Magi 
brought valuable gifts, but that was not among them. 
This dark assertion will be illuminated later on. 

Jim drew a package from his overcoat pocket and 
threw it upon the table. 

“Don’t make any mistake, Della,” he said, “about 
me. I don’t think there’s anything in the way of a hair¬ 
cut or a shave or a shampoo that could make me like 
my girl any less. But if you’ll unwrap that package 
you may see why you had me going a while at first.” 

White fingers and nimble tore at the string and 
paper. And then an ecstatic scream of joy; and then, 
alas! a quick feminine change to hysterical tears and 
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wails, necessitating the immedi ue employment of all 
the comforting powers of the 1 >rd of the Hat. 

For there, lay The Combs-the set of combs, side 
and back, that Della had-worshipped for long in a 
Broadwav window. Beautiful combs, pure tortoise 
shell, with jewelled rims—just the shade to wear m the 
beautiful vanished hair. They were expensive combs 
she knew, and her heart had simply craved and yearned 
over diem without the least hope of possession. And 
now they were hers, but the tresses that should have 
adorned the coveted adornments were gone 

But she hugged them to her bosom, and at length 
she was able to look up with dim eyes and a smile and 
’say: “My hair grows so fast, Jim!” 

And then Della leaped up like a little singed cat 
and cried, “Oh, oh! ” 

Jim had not yet seen his beautiful present. She 
held it out to him eagerly upon her open palm. The 
dull precious metal seemed to flash with a reflection of 
her bright and ardent spirit. 

“Isn’t it a dandy, Jim? I hunted all over town to 
find it. You’ll have to look at the time a hundred times 
a day now. Give me your watch. I want to see bow 
it looks on it.” 

Instead of obeying, Jim tumbled down on the couch 
and put his hands under the back of his head and 
smiled. 

"Della,” said he, “let’s put our Christmas presents 
away and keep ’em a while. They’re too nice to use 
just at present. I sold the watch to get the money to 
buy your combs. And now suppose you put the chops 
on.” 


The Magi, as you know, were wise men—wonde 
fully wise men—who brought gifts to the Babe in th 
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manger. They invented the art of giving Christmas 
presents. Being wise, their gifts were no doubt wise 
ones, possibly bearing the privilege of exchange .in case 
of duplication. And here I have lamely related to you 
the uneventful chronicle of two foolish children in a 
flat who most unwisely sacrificed for each other the 
greatest treasures of their house. But in a last word to 
the wise of these days let it be said that of all who give 
gifts these two were wisest. Of all who give and re¬ 
ceive gilts, such as they are wisest, Everywhere they 
are wisest. They are the Magi. 

From 0 Henry’s 

THE FOUR MILLION 

Comprehension 

A. 1. Why did Della cry on Christmas Eve? 

2. What details in different parts of the story are given 
about the Hat, the-furniture and the clothes worn by 
Della and Jim to show that the Dillingham Youngs 
were passing through difficult days? 

3. Describe the two most precious possessions of the 
Youngs. Plow does the author indicate that they were 
extremely proud of them? 

4. Quoting relevant portions from the text, show that 
Della's decision to sell her hair was very sudden. 

5. Why did Della think that the present she bought had 
been exactly made for Jim? 

6. How did Della by to repair the damage to her hair 
done by Mme. Sofronie? 

7. Describe Jim’s reactions when he first saw Della with 
her hair gone. 

8. Why did Jim choose the pure tortoise shell combs as 
a present for his wife? 

9. The story has a surprise ending. What is it? 
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B 1. The scene of the incident described here is laid in a 
New York flat. Referring to the kind of presents Della 
and Jim bought for each other, show that the incident 
could not have taken place in very recent times. On 
the other hand, explain how the central idea or theme 
is not ‘dated’ and could apply to people at any time. 

2, Do you agree with the author when he says; "... of all 
who give gifts these two were the wisest.”? Give rea¬ 
sons for your answer. 

g, According to 0 Henrv, “Life is made up of sobs, 
sniffles and smiles, with sniffles predominating.” Why 
do you think the sniffles predominate? Show why this 
story, in spite of Della’s sobs and sniffles, makes the 
reader smile, in the end. 

4. 0 Henry’s style of writing contributes to the humour 
of the story. For instance, he says: “When the in¬ 
come was shrunk to twenty dollars, the letters of 
"Dillingham looked blurred.” Quote other examples 
from the text of the same kind of humour. 

Language study 

1. Hie author uses a number of high sounding words in the 
story to create a humorous effect. Here are some phrases 
containing such words: 

bulldozing the grocer; which instigates the moral reflec¬ 
tion; mendicancy squad; appertaining thereunto was a 
card; a rapid sequence of longitudinal strips; this dark 
assertion will be illuminated later on. 

With the help of your dictionary give the meanings of the 
italicised words. 

2. Use the following words and phrases in sentences of your 

own: • 

depreciate; beggar description; falter; ransack; on the 
sly; a mammoth task; turn white; laboriously; a patent 
fact; with discreet scrutiny; yearn over- hug something 
to ones bosom. ° 
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3. The Queen of Sheba, King Solomon and a Coney Island 
chorus girl are referred to in the story. Explain the refer¬ 
ences. 

4. Explain with reference to the context: 

(a) The letters of Dillingham” looked blurred, as though 
they were thinking seriously of contracting to a modest 
and unassuming D. 

(b) When Della reached home her intoxication gave way 
a little to prudence and reason. 

(c) Maybe the hairs of my head are numbered ... but 
nobody could ever doubt my love for you.” 

(d) And then an ecstatic scream of joy, and then, alas! a 
quick feminine change to hysterical tears. 

(e) The dull precious metal seemed to flash with a reflec¬ 
tion of her bright and ardent spirit. 

5. (a) Some striking similes are to be found in the story. 

Here is one example: “Della’s beautiful hair fell about 
her, rippling and shining like a cascade of brown 
waters.” 

Give three other similes used by the author. 

(b) “Oh, and the next two hours tripped by on rosy wings.” 
Why does the 1 author call the metaphor in this sen¬ 
tence a “hashed" one? Give examples of at least three 
striking metaphors used by him in the story. 

Composition 

1 Give brief character sketches of Jim and Della. 

2, The Gift of the Magi” is a good example of a story with 
the surprise-ending. Mention another surprise-ending story 

■ that you have read and say something about it in a para¬ 
graph or two 

3. Write a short essay on Diwali Gifts, 




41. ALL THE WORLD’S A STAGE 

The Mowing passage is taken from Art II-Scene VII of 
William Shakespeare's play As You Like It. It picures 
seven stages in a person's life in this world. It .s one of the 
most frequently quoted passages of all the plays of the guat 
English dramatist. 



All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players: 

They have their exits and their entrances; 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. At first die infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 

And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 

Sighing like furnace, with woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a soldier, 

Full of strange oaths and bearded like the parcl, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s moudi. And then the justice 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 

With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 
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Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

William Shakespeare 

1. Show how the comparison of the world with a stage is 

approprite. 

2. Describe briefly the seven parts which, according to 

Shakespeare, a man plays on the world’s stage. 

3. Which of the seven pictures about man’s life in the 

world is the most vivid and striking? Which do you 
think is the most cqnvincing? 

4. What do you learn about the soldier and the judge in 

Shakespeare’s times? 

5. Do you think the ‘last scene of' all’ described in the 

passage is true in the case of every old man? 

6. Name and explain the figures of speech in the follow¬ 
ing: 

(a) They have their exits and their entrances; 

(b) And then the lover sighing like furnace; 

(c) Into the lean and slippered pantaloon. 

7. Explain: 

(a) ..with woeful ballad 

Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. 

(b) Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. 

(c) Is second childishness, and mere oblivion 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything, 
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meet the authors 

The biographical sketches of the authors git m in the fob 
hwin" pages, are intended to supplement the information con - 
tained in the introductory notes at the beginning of the 
lessons. 

Anand, Mulk Raj (b. 1905), was educated in the Punjab 
and at Cambridge and has written several novels and short 
stories in English. He was the editor of the art quarterly call¬ 
ed Marg. His novels include Coolie, Two Leaves and a Bud , 
Untouchable and Private Life of cm Indian Prince. 

Arnold, Matthew (1822-88), English poet and critic, was the 
son of Thomas Arnold, the headmaster of the/ famous English 
Public School, Rugby (described in Tom Brown’s School Days). 
He was a thinker and scholar, well-versed in Greek literature; 
but much of his own poetry is tinged with sadness and pessi¬ 
mism, which can be traced to the conflict in the thinking of his 
day between science and religion. 

Blunt, Wilfred Scawen (1840-1922) was an English poet, au¬ 
thor, diplomat and explorer, His best poems, consisting of a 
few lyrics and sonnets like the one included in this book, are 
admired for their genuine force and pathos. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett (1806-1861), though not so fa¬ 
mous as her husband Robert Browning, is still regarded as one 
of the major women poets in English literature. At the age of 
10, she suffered a spinal injury which' caused her to be bed¬ 
ridden. Then came the dramatic meeting with Robert Brown¬ 
ing which changed her whole life, The intense love affair of 
the two poets, their elopement, and their subsequent happy 
married life in Italy form one of the world’s great literary 
lomances. Elizabeth Brownings greatest work is Sonnets from 
the Portuguese , which is a sequence ol love sonnets addressed 
to her husband. 

Browning, Robert (1812-89), famous English poet of the 
19th century, had all the advantages of a scholarly and cultured 
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family background; but he wrote poetry and dramatic verse for 
4Q years before he received recognition and fame. His early 
poems were difficult to understand, but his marriage to Eliza¬ 
beth Barrett and the several years of happy life that they had 
together brought about a blossoming of his poetic career. His 
poetry won increasing favour with the public during the latter 
part of his life. Browning has produced a large quantity of 
work, including numerous philosophical and dramatic lyrics and 
several dramas, 

Corbett, Jim (1875-1955), a British army officer, was born in 
Nairn' Tal and did his most famous hunting not as a sport but 
as a service to other people. His book, Man-Eaters of Kuimion, 
contains many thrilling accounts of the author’s experiences in 
the hills and jungles of northern India in pursuit, of man-eating 
tigers. 

Curie, Marie (1867-1934) was the great Polish scientist, who 
is best known for her discovery, with her husband, Pierre Cu¬ 
rie, of radium. They were awarded the Nobel Prize for Physics 
in 1903 for this discovery. Marie Curie again won the Nobel 
Prize for Chemistry in 1911. Madame Curie (1937) is a bio¬ 
graphy written by her daughter, Eve Curie. 

De la Mare, Walter (1873-1956), English poet and novelist, 
was a romantic writer whose work expressed his interest in 
childhood, nature, dreams and the world of mystery. His first 
verses were written to please his own children, and he publish¬ 
ed the poems they loved in his collection of poetry —The Listen¬ 
ers (1912), Peacock Pie (1942) and Collected Poems (1942). Be¬ 
sides poetry, Walter de la Mare has written stories for child¬ 
ren, fairy tales and a few novels. 

Dickens, Charles (1812-1870), popular English writer of the 
39th century, is considered to be one of the greatest novel¬ 
ists of his country. The early years of his life were filled with 
poverty and had work, and he drew heavily upon these -un¬ 
happy experiences in his writings. He became successful with 
the publication of the humorous Pickwick Papers at the age 
of 24. He followed this up with a series of brilliant novels, 
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the most important of which are Older Twist, the tale of a 
boy in a poor house, David Copperheld, a story based on his 
own life history, A Tale of Two Cities, a historical novel hav¬ 
ing the French Revolution as its background, and Great Expec¬ 
tations, considered by many to be his finest work. Dickens creat¬ 
ed a whole world of characters, exaggerated for the sake of 
effect, but unforgettable. He exposed through his writings 
many of the social evils of his times. 

Drinkwater, John (1882-1937), English poet, dramatist and 
biographer, also belonged to what is known as the Georgian 
School of poets (see above). He wrote historical and biogra¬ 
phical plays such as Abraham Lincoln and Mary Stuart and 
also some autobiographical works. 

Forbes, Kathryn (1909-1968) is the pen name of Kathryn An¬ 
derson McLean, an American writer, whose short stories about 
her maternal grandmother, an immigrant into U.S.A. from Nor¬ 
way, were collected as Mama’s Bank Account. Miss Forbes is 
also the author of a collection of Christmas stories 

Gardiner, A. G. (1855-1948), essayist and journalist, was for 
several years Editor of the Daily News of London. His delight¬ 
ful essays and excellent biographical sketches were contributed 
to various English papers and periodicals and were later on pub¬ 
lished in several collections such as Pebbles on the Shore, 
Leaves in the Wind, Pillars of Society and Prophets , Priests 
and Kings, 

Gibson, Wilfrid Wilson, (1878-1982) was a poet associated 
with the Georgian group to which Ralph Hodgson and John 
Drink water, mentioned elsewhere in these notes, also belonged. 
His most successful poems are about the grim, industrial lives 
nf working people, and the theme is often concerned with tra¬ 
gedy and death, 

Hodgson, Ralph, (1871-1962) belonged to the group of.Eng- 
ush poets called the Georgians, whose style dominated the early 
years of the 20th century and who wrote poetry of nature and 
Simple rural life m the manner of Wordsworth. His best known 
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poems, such as The Bells of Heaven and The Bull are pas¬ 
sionate protests against cruelty to animals, 

Kaye-smith, Sheila (1883-1957) was an English novelist, the 
scene of whose novels and short stories (like the story of Mrs, 
Adis, dramatised by John Hampden in this book) is mostly laid 
in the English county of Sussex. 

Keats, John (1795-1821) was one of the greatest lyric poets 
of the early nineteenth century, He studied for some years to 
become a surgeon, but forsook medicine to devote himself to 
poetry. His fame rests on the three volumes of poems (includ¬ 
ing his great Odes), which he wrote between the ages of twenty- 
two and twenty-five. In later years he developed tuberculosis 
and was forced to seek the warmer climate of Italy, where he 
died in 1821. 


Keller, Helen (1880-1968). Read pp. 44*48. 

Helen Keller received several honorary degrees from univer¬ 
sities all over the world. She wrote The Stay of My Life in 
1902. 

Kinglake, Alexander William (1809-1891), an English histo¬ 
rian, who described a tour of the Near East in Eothen or Traces 
of Travel Brought Home from the East ■ It was published in 
1844 and is considered a classic English travel book to this clay. 

Lucas, Edward Verall (1868-1938). See Introductory Note 
on p. 251. 

Lyno, Robert (1879-1949). See Introductory Note on p. 243, 

Naidu, Mrs, Sarojini (1879-1949), the first woman President 
of the Indian National Congress and a great leader of the free¬ 
dom movement in India, was a scholar, a dreamer and a poet. 
She was sometimes called “Tire Nightingale of India” She pub¬ 
lished three volumes of poetry in English—The Golden Thresh¬ 
old, The Bird of Time and The Broken Vine. Her lovely poems 
give us rich, colourful pictures of Indian life and activities 
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Nehmj, Jawaharul (1889-1964), the great desman and 
leader of independent India for seventeen years, » also renown¬ 
ed .is a man of letters. His three hterory worb, Autobwgm^V, 
Glim,™ of World History and The D o ln*-^ 
his scholarship, his broad progressive outlook, hrs love of beauty 
anti his power of effective expression. 

O'Flaherty, Liam (b. 1897), Irish novelist and short-story 
writer took part in the Irish revolt against the British after 
World War I and later on travelled adventurously around the 
world His novels and stories are mostly about Irish life among 
the poor, in his native Aran Islands. The Informer, bis best- 
known work, is a novel about the Irish Civil War. Much of his 
finest work appears in his short stories like those included in 
The Collected Stories of Liam O’Flaherty, from which the story 
in this book has been taken. 

0 Henry (1862-1910). See Introductory Note on p. 258. 


Rajacopalachari, C, (b, 1879). See Introductory Note on 
p. 194. 

Rajaji’s Tamil writings are popular in South India, and his 
English retellings of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata bring 
out the moral element in these epics. 

Shakespeare, William (1564-1616), the greatest poet and dra¬ 
matist of the English language, was bom at Stratford-on-Avon 
and grew up loving the open country better than the school. 
The English dramatists of his time were all better educated, 
but his rich human understanding, his vivid imagination and 
his remarkable gift of poetry lifted his work far above theirs. 
A poet of his day wrote that “he was not of an age but for 
all time”, and the whole world has agreed with this observation. 
You will read his. wonderful plays later —Julius Caesar, As You 
Like It, Macbeth, Hamlet , The Tempest and many others— 
but you can enjoy many famous passages from these plays even 
now, 
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Tennyson, Alfred, Lord (1809-1892), English poet, devoted 
himself to writing poetry at an early age and became the most 
popular and successful poet during the reign of Queen Victoria. 
In 1850, he wrote In Mermriam; often considered to be his 
gieatest poem, on the death of his close friend, Arthur Hallam. 
In the same year he was appointed Poet Laureate or Official 
Poet of England. Tennyson spent his later years on his ambi¬ 
tious work Idylls of the King, Today he is best remembered, 
however, largely because of his wonderful lyrics, like Break, 
Break, Break included in this boook. 

Thackeray, William Makepeace (1811-1868), English novel¬ 
ist and satirist, was bom in India but went to England at the 
age of six on the death of his, father. He studied law briefly, 
and then art, before turning to a literary career. He was a 
regular contributor to English periodicals, and was for over 
eight years on the staff of Punch, to which he contributed the 
satires later published as The Book of Snobs. Although his 
sketches and witty articles brought him recognition, Thackeray 
is best remembered today for his great novels such as Penden- 
nis, Henry Esmond , The Virginians and, above all, Vanity Fair, 

Tolstoy, Count Leo (1828-1910), the great. Russian novelist 
was the author of War and Peace, Anna Karenina and other 
outstanding works, which are regarded as literary masterpieces 
even today. Though he is best known for his novels, he also 
wrote a number of short stories, plays and . essays, Apart from 
his literary reputation, Tolstoy occupies a very important place 
in his own country’s cultural history as a moral philosopher and 
religious reformer. ,The main principles on which he based his 
teachings were love for all mankind and freedom from all forms 
• of hatred and violence. As is well known, these ideas had a 

profound influence on the mind of Mahatma Gandhi. 

i* ' 

| - Twain, Mark (1835-1910) was the pen name of the American 

? author and humorist, Samuel Langhome Clemens. He did not 

fhave much formal schooling, and after working for some years 
1 ■ as a steamboat pilot on the Mississippi River, lie took up journal¬ 

ism and soon established his fame as a humorous story-teller and 
:f public speaker. The Innocents Abroad, which was written as the 


Tagore, Rabindranath. Read pp. 214-219. 
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result of a European trip, gave him a place in the world of 
letters. Thereafter book after book followed, the most famous 
of which are the Adventures of Tom Sawyer , The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn and Life on the Mississippi His writings are 
marked by rich, exaggerated humour, picturesque descriptive 
expression and the adventurous, roving spirit of boyhood. 

Wordsworth, William (1770-1850), the great English poet 
of nature, was born in the beautiful Lake District of north-west¬ 
ern England, and the spirit of the clear blue lakes and their 
surrounding hills became a part of his being. For a short period 
he was caught up in the excitement of the French Revolution; 
but he was disappointed and saddened by the Reign of Terror 
in France and turned liis thoughts from politics to literature. 
The bulk of his best known poetiy is contained in Lyrical Bal¬ 
lads, which he published jointly with his friend, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. Wordsworth wrote two long poems in Blank verse— 
The Prelude, mainly autobiographical, and The Excursion, ex¬ 
plaining his religious and political beliefs. 
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